OF  A  WOMAN'S  PAGE 


But  every  poeey  has  a  thorn.  And  this  one  le:  that  we  shall  be 

frateful  If  you  will  discontinue  the  Questions  and  Answers  for  a  few 
aye  until  our  rescue  squad  can  exhume  our  mall  staff  —  still  alive 
and  breathing  (we  hope)  somewhere  beneath  this  avalanche  of  Dr.  Brady- 
mall.  Will  you  do  thlst 

Cordially  yours, 

JTIONAL  NrWSPAPER  SERVICE 

jyo  .  It  John  P.  Jllle,  President 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  Publisher 


For  a  long  lime  the  medical  ad¬ 
vice  column  written  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Brody  was  printed  in  an¬ 
other  Chicago  newspaper.  The 
syndicate  handling  Dr.  Brady's 
column  was  dissatisfied.  It  of¬ 
fered  Dr.  Brady's  column  to  the 
Chicago  Daily  Hews  which  pub¬ 
lished  it  in  its  famed  Woman's 
Page.  Here  is  the  result. 


PeHsUtoUl 
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lOHN  P.  DIUI.  PimMmI 
THEE  TfEITT-SIE  NIIISII  STIIET 


CHICAOO  6.  ILLINOIS 


January  23,  1946 


Mr.  Basil  Valters,  Executive  Editor 
The  (fttleago  Dally  Mews 
400  Vest  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6.  Illinois 


Dear  Mr.  Valters: 


Help  1  Murder!  PLEASE  stop  that  Dr.  Brady  mall. 


THE  CHICAOO  DAILT  NEVS  has  smashed  all  newspaper  records  for 
any  metropolitan  paper  with  the  mall  response  you  are  receiving  on 
our  Dr.  Brady  Personal  Health  feature. 


When  I  recall  that  your  Promotion  Campaign  consisted  of  a  single 
column  box,  two  Inches  deep,  the  miracle  Is  the  more  amazing.  I  am 
not  listing  the  mall  count  here  because  I  really  think  you  wouldn't 
believe  me.  But  your  Mail  Department  knows. 


Since  ycu  did  almost  nothing  In  the  way  of  promoting  the  Dr.  Brady 
Feature  and  the  articles  you  printed  were  Just  the  straight  run  of 
articles,  it  seems  clear  that  the  responsiveness  of  the  Dally  Mews' 
readers  to  whatever  your  paper  offers  provides  the  explanation.  Of 
course,  we  do  think  the  exceptional  merit  of  the  Dr.  Brady  Health 
Articles  also  had  a  bit  to  do  with  this  grand  slam. 


Since  the  mall  pull  on  Dr.  Brady  In  The  Chicago  Dally  News  has 
tooped  the  record  heretofore  held  by  an  Atlantic  seaboard,  metropolitan 
newspaper,  we  would  like  to  pin  a  posey  on  the  Chicago  Dally  News  for 
Its  -responsive  readership. 


PULLING 


★  Started  in  1792  by  24  brokers  trading  under  a  buttonwood 
tree,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  stands  today  as  the 
Nation's  Market  Place.  The  Exchange  comprises  1,375 
members,  2,100  allied  members  and  some  560  firms.  Its 
trading  list  includes  the  securities  of  about  1,125  companies 
valued  at  more  than  200  billion  dollars,  and  embracing 
virtually  every  field  of  industry,  business  and  government. 


Plane  leaving  on  runway  three— 

for  London,  Poris  and  nH  pmnts  east " 


Ever  since  the  days  of  the  old  clipper  ships, 
the  goods  of  the  world  have  poured  through  the 
busy  port  of  Baltimore.  Now  in  the  air-age,  this 
great  city  takes  its  rightful  place  as  a  key  air 
terminal  of  America. 

Planes  from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  bring 


business  to  Baltimore,  increasing  its  commercial 
importance  and  adding  to  its  value  as  a  great 
market. 

And  The  Sunpapers,  as  before,  will  continue  to 
be  the  most  effective  approach  to  a  thriving  trad¬ 
ing  area  that  is  as  resp>onsible  as  it  is  responsive. 


IN  BALTIMORE  EVERYTHING  REVOLVES  AROUND 

THE  SUN 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


net  tor  December ,  1945:  356,228  Daily;  278,959  Sunday 

IDITOR  ft  T  W  ■  L I  $  M I  R  for  Peftrsory  t.  1f4« 


Fun  -LOVING  America  heaps  lavish  rewards  on  its  favorite  jesters  — 
rewards  that  would  ransom  many  a  king.  Money  is  no  object  when  comedy 
is  the  commodity,  for  when  customers  are  in  a  happy  mood,  they’re  in  a 
buying  mood. 

There  are  specialists  in  chuckles  and  grins;  in  sly  wit  and  subtle  humor 
.  . .  but  for  laughing  right  out  loud,  there’s  the  one  and  only  “Snuffy  Smith” 
and  his  rib-Uckling  troupe  of  hill-billy  buddies  —  family  favorites  from  coast 
to  coast  when  broad  comedy  is  “on  the  boards.” 

Week  after  week,  through  the  pages  of  Puck  -  The  Comic  Weekly,  “Snuffy” 
rolls  into  6,500,000  homes  in  the  country’s  richest  and  most  concentrated 
markets  with  a  carload  of  comedy  to  panic  the  whole  family.  Samples  of 
“Snuffy’s”  picturesque  speech  have  become  bywords  in  cities  and  towns  across 
the  country.  Remember  “feather-merchant”  and  “yard-bird”?  “Snuffy’s” 
20,000,000  fans  who  read  The  Comic  Weekly  remember  them. 

The  Only  National  Comic  Weekly 

The  drama  of  life  is  reflected  in  the  laughs,  loves,  thrills  and  tears  of  the 
all-star  cast  of  the  only  national  comic  weekly.  Distributed  through  15  great 
Sunday  newspapers.  The  Comic  Weekly  is  an  entertainment  must  for  the  whole 
family,  for  among  its  features  are  the  humor  of  “Jiggs  and  Maggie,”  “The 
Little  King,”  “Donald  Duck,”  “The  Katzen jammer  Kids,”  and  “Tippie”;  the 
romantic  episodes  of  “Tillie  the  Toiler”  and  “Blondie”;  the  adventures  of 
“Flash  Cordon,”  “Prince  Valiant,”  “The  Phantom,”  and  “The  Lone  Ranger”; 
and  the  mishaps  of  “Little  Annie  Rooney.” 

If  a  manufacturer  has  a  good  product  to  sell,  here's  how  more  sales  can 
he  made  ...  to  “the  millions” ...  in  the  more  than  6,500,000  homes  from  coast 
to  coast  where  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly  is  read.  It  is  the  same  successful 
selling  formula  which  for  more  than  15  years  has  been  used  by  leading  com¬ 
panies.  When  advertisements  are  placed  next  to  the  life  and  color  of  these 
famous  comics,  they  get  the  same  kind  of  close,  attentive  readership. 

The  Comic  Weekly  stars  are  available  to  go  to  work  as  a  sales  force  for 
companies  who  associate  their  advertising  with  the  tremendous  entertainmont 
power  of  Puck 'The  Comic  Weekly. 


WHY  YOUR  APS  DO  BEHER 
IN  THE  COMIC  WEEKLY! 

3fore  Headerm  mt  £«#«  Comt 

Park  delivers  572  adult  readers  for  each 
dollar  invested.  Its  tremendous  “youtli 
readership”  is  plus  value.  These  572 
readers  compare  with  251  adult  readec'i 
delivered  for  earh  dollar  invested  in 
half  page  or  larger  spare  by  3  leading 
national  weeklies.  These  figures  are 
based  on  studies  by  the  Dr.  Uaiiirl 
fStarrh  organization. 

**Frmterred**  Pomitton 
tor  oreru  ad 

The  number  of  ads  in  earh  issue  is  lim¬ 
ited  .  .  .  only  one  to  a  page.  Thus  every 
ad  is  spotlighted  and  gets  undivided  at¬ 
tention  from  Puck’s  more  tlian  6,500,000 
families. 

Korn  Marhrt  Coreraao 

Pnrk  alone,  through  its  tremendous  cir¬ 
culation,  provides  up  to  909o  coverage 
in  606  cities  of  more  than  10,000  popu¬ 
lation.  In  these  cities  more  than  60'>(’  of 
all  Key  City  retail  business  is  done. 

th$rk*a  Story  la  Mta  Beat 
Saleamaa 

For  those  executives  who  are  planning 
major  national  advertising  campaigns, 
the  staff  of  Purk-The  Comic  Weekly  has 
analyzed  the  expanded  post  war  markets, 
new  competition,  the  field  of  comics  and 
the  productive  power  of  this  publica¬ 
tion.  To  arrange  for  the  presentation  of 
these  up-to-the-minute  safes  farts  write 
to  Purk-The  Comic  Weekly. 


THE  CONIC  WEEKLY 

...FOR  LAUGHS,  LOVES,  THRILLS  AND  TEARS 

9S9UCimi  AVe..  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y.  •  HEARST  BIJX;.,  <  HICAC06,  ILL. 
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at  the  Servo-Cochrnne  title  fiqht  —  left  to  right  —  Leo  H.  Petersen,  sports  editor; 
Jock  Cuddy,  boxing  editor;  Oscar  Fraley,  featured  sports  columnist. 


No  matter  what  the  news  or  where  it  breaks,  United  Press  gives  it 
ringside  coverage.  Whenever  there’s  a  headline  happening,  you’ll 
find  U.  P.  men  on  the  spot,  putting  into  action  the  basic  U.  P.  policy  of 
going  to  the  source  of  the  news.  First-hand  reporting,  plus  first^^j^ 
writing,  is  o  bedrock  reason  for  “the  world’s 
best  coverage  of  the  world's  biggest  news.” 


IDITOR  ft  PU  ILIS  HER  for  February  r 


of  the  many  advantages  of 
and 


The  flexibility  of  modern  Gas  equipment  can,  in  great 
part,  be  credited  with  the  introduction  of  heat  treating 
to  the  production  line,  speeding  manufacturing  processes, 
enhancing  efliciency,  improving  |»’oducts.  The  catalogue 
of  Gas  equipment  for  industrial  heat  treating  is  well 
nigh  limitless — it  is  added  to  almost  daily  as  research  of 
the  American  Gas  Association  and  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers  broaches  new  frontiers  in  service  to  industry. 

Added  to  the  accurate  controllability  of  Gas  and  its 
economy  in  both  unit  and  overall  costs,  the  flexibility  of 


this  modem  industrial  fuel  appeals  to  executives  and 
production  men  in  every  type  of  plant.  Whether  it  is 
melting  huge  ingots  or  annealing  the  delicate  glass  and 
metal  sub-assemblies  for  electronic  tubes,  there  is  spe¬ 
cialized  Gas  equipment  that  is  unexcelled  for  each  job. 

If  you  will  advise  your  local  Gas  Company’s  Industrial 
Engineers  of  your  problems  in  industrial  heat  applica¬ 
tions,  and  what  you  arc  anxious  to  secure  in  flexibility, 
speed,  economy,  better  products,  they  will,  without 
obligation,  offer  the  best  solution. 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 

420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,N.Y. 


- «0UOlSj2. 


0^ 


FOR  ALL 
INDUSTRIAL  HEATING 
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N  ANY  LIST  of  life  s  valuables,  coffee,  America  s 


vorite  beverage  would  surely  be  placed  near  the 


p.  But  coffee  is  an  asset  far  more  real  than  that.  It  is 


e  basis  of  trade  relations  and  the  foundation  of  friend 


p  between  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


enine  member  countries  of  Pan-American  Coffee 


reau  grow  96%  of  the  coffee  consumed  in  the  United 


tes.  The  coffee-producing  countries  comprise  nearly 


000  square  miles , . .  105,000,000  friendly  people.  They 


re  first  to  stand  beside  the  United  States  in  war 


ongest  in  support  of  hemisphere  cooperation. 


f)  them,  coffee  provides  the  means  to  economic  stability,  and 
sound  basis  on  which  to  build  future  development. 

(nd  these  plans  mean  ever-increasing  imports  from  the  United  States, 
ften  in  such  a  prewar  year  as  1938,  depressed  by  international  trade 
faculties,  their  world-wide  imports  totaled  more  than  $800,000,000, 

■d  when  a  full  recovery  from  wartime  restrictions  has  been  accom- 
f  shed,  the  possibilities  are  unlimited.  Latin  America  promises  to  be 
leof  the  most  important  markets  for  her  Northern  neighbor. 

fith  coffee  as  its  common  currency,  its  cup  of  friendship ...  all 
fc  Americas  look  forward  to  a  future  of  mutual  prosperity. 


*AN. AMERICAN  COFFEE  BUREAU 

120  Wall  St..  New  York  5.  N.  Y. 
lAZIL  COLOMBIA  COSTA  RICA  CUBA 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  EL  SALVADOR 

FATEMALA  MEXICO  VENEZUELA 


a 

1945 
report 
to  you... 


Never  was  there  a  greater  reader  demand 
for  copies  of  The  New  York  Times. 


Never  were  the  space  requirements  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  so  great. 


Yet  in  1945/  newsprint  rationing  reached  its 
tightest  pinch. 


Sljie  JJork 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT"! 

? 
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194S  was  the  biggest  news  year  in  history.  Never 
was  there  greater  need  for  news  space  to  report 


momentous  events. 


Despite  its  many  problems,  1 945  was  a  year 
of  high  achievements  for  The  New  York  Times  . . . 
in  service  to  readers,  advertisers  and  the  generoi 
public.  Some  of  these  achievements  are  interest¬ 
ingly  presented  in  "A  1945  Report  to  You.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


•  The  OUest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  Ameskn 
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Cleveland  Papers  Resume; 
Union  Agrees  to  Arbitrate 


3-Man  Board  to  Determine  Poy; 
Public  Catches  Up  on  News,  Comics 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


The  chairman  is  a  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Employing 
Printers  Association  and  has  had 
experience  for  25  years  in  wage 
scale  arbitrations  in  the  printing 
industry.  He  was  an  alternate 
on  the  Printing  Industry  Sec¬ 
tion,  WLB. 

Hearings  will  probably  begin 
in  Cincinnati  before  Feb.  12, 
Major  Berry  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

“I  am  pleased,”  Major  Berry 
added  in  a  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion  from  Pressmen’s  Home, 
“that  peace  has  again  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  Cleveland  and  that 
our  members  have  accepted  the 
principle  of  arbitration  to  de¬ 
termine  the  present  difficulties 
between  them  and  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“I  regard  it  a  distinct  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  public  welfare  for 
the  whole  country.  This  dis¬ 
turbance  in  our  industry  is  most 
unusual;  the  Cleveland  press¬ 
men’s  strike  was  the  first  for 
our  union  in  21  years.” 


William  M.  Farrar,  secretary 
of  the  Cleveland  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  said  all 
sections  of  the  contract  have 
been  agreed  upon  except  wages. 
Both  sides  have  agreed  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  wage  dispute  to  arbitra¬ 
tion,  he  added. 

The  pressmen  had  demanded 
a  weekly  increase  of  $14.64, 
which  was  identical  with  that 
granted  to  the  printers  in  De¬ 
cember,  while  the  final  offer  of 
the  publishers  had  been  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $10.86  a  week,  repre¬ 
senting  a  31%  increase  over  the 
1941  wage  scale. 

Mayor  Burke,  who  had  per¬ 
sonally  conferred  with  Major 
Berry  at  Pressmen’s  Home. 
Tenn.,  had  brought  the  issue  to 
the  public  in  a  radio  broadcast 
over  all  Cleveland  stations  on 
Jan.  21.  He  emphasized  that  he 
was  not  attempting  to  pass  on 
the  merits  of  the  pressmen’s 
claims  or  defend  the  position  of 
the  publishers.  He  appealed  to 
the  pressmen  to  have  the  dis¬ 
pute  arbitrated  and  to  return  to 
work  "in  the  interest  of  the 
public.” 

At  a  City  Council  meeting 
Monday  night.  President  Tru¬ 
man  was  memorialized  “to  exert 
every  possible  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  effort  to  call  into  operation 


No  Strike  Wages 

Cleveland — ^The  decision  oi 
the  orbitrators  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  pressmen's  wage  dispute 
will  be  retroactive  to  Sept.  8. 
1945.  expiration  date  oi  the 
old  contract,  with  this  stipula¬ 
tion: 

“Provided,  however,  that  no 
wages  shall  be  paid  ior  days 
not  worked  during  the  strike.** 

the  resources  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  of  bis 
high  office  in  order  to  aid  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  newspaper  strike  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.”  The  res¬ 
olution  was  passed  under  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  rules  without 
comment  and  with  only  one  dis¬ 
senting  vote. 

Publishers  have  insisted  from 
the  start  that  arbitration  of  the 
wage  dispute  was  the  paramoimt 
issue  at  stake. 

The  union,  in  turn,  claimed  it 
had  no  obligation  to  arbitrate 
because  the  contract  had  ex¬ 
pired.  O’Flanagan  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  Jan.  22  in  which  he  said 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  con¬ 
tract  placed  a  definite  time  limit 
on  all  understandings  and  con¬ 
ditions  in  that  contract  includ¬ 
ing  Art.  28,  and  since  the  news¬ 
papers  did  not  ask  for  arbitra¬ 
tion  until  Dec.  28,  the  union 
did  not  feel  it  was  boimd  by 
Art.  28  to  arbitrate. 

The  publishers  continued  ne- 
( Continued  on  page  82) 


CLEVELAND  —  The  pressmen’s 
strike,  which  had  prevented 

C’  lication  of  the  three  Cleve- 
newspapers — Plain  Dealer, 

News  and  Press — for  32  days, 
ended  Tuesday  night  when  Local 
No.  5  of  the  Printing  Pressmen’s 
Union  voted  to  return  to  work 
under  agreement  that  a  dispute 
over  wages  would  be  submitted 
to  arbitration. 

First  on  the  street  was  the 
Plain  Dealer,  shortly  after  mid¬ 
night  Tuesday,  with  a  40-page 
paper  to  meet  the  avid  appetite 
of  Clevelanders  who  for  more 
than  a  month  have  been  with¬ 
out  local  newspapers.  The  Press 
and  News  followed  on  Wednes¬ 
day  with  bulky  afternoon  pa¬ 
pers  bringing  the  public  up  to 
date  on  the  local  news  front. 

Papers  sold  like  hotcakes  and 
readers*  faces  were  wreathed  In 
smiles  as  they  caught  up  with 
their  favorite  comic  strips. 

Emmett  O’Flanagan,  president 
of  Local  No.  5  of  the  Printing 
Ihressmen’s  and  A^istants’  Union 
(AFL),  announced  Tuesday  that 
approximately  175  members  of 
the  union  had  voted  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  strike,  which  began 
Jan.  5,  following  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  the  international  presi¬ 
dent,  Maj.  George  L.  Berry. 

Agreement  to  arbitrate  the 
wage  dispute  came  after  per¬ 
sistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers  to  get  the  union  to 
abide  by  the  arbitration  clause 
in  the  contract.  In  this  effort, 
the  newspapers  had  the  support 
of  Mayor  Thomas  A.  Burke,  who 
assumed  a  major  role  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  terminate  the  strike. 

O’Flanagan  announced  there 
would  be  three  arbitrators — one 
management,  one  union  and  one 
public  member.  Decision  of  the 
arbitrators  will  be  retroactive  to 
Sept.  8,  1945,  the  date  on  which 
the  contract  expired.  Pending 
that  decision,  the  pressmen  will 
be  paid  at  the  rates  they  were 
receiving  prior  to  the  strike. 

’The  arbitrators  will  be: 

George  Rosenthal,  president 
of  S.  Rosenthal  Printing  Co., 

Cincinnati,  as  chairman  and 
public  member. 

Joseph  Hostetler,  counsel  to 
Cleveland  newspapers. 

Maj.  Georgs  L.  Berry,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Printing  Pressmen’s 
and  Assistants’  Union.  News-hungry  Clevelanders  crowd  lobby  of  newspaper  office  to  buy  first  copies  after  strike. 
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Washington  Post  Succeeds 
On  Editorial  Page  Prestige 


Meyer  Revives  Losing  Property 
Into  cm  Influential  Newspaper 

By  S.  J.  Monchok 


WASHINGTON  — Discussing  an 
involved  development  in  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  at  a  press 
conference  a  few  years  ago,  the 
late  President  Roosevelt  re¬ 
marked  : 

“I  was  so  surprised  to  find 
myself  so  well  understood  by 
an  editorial  writer  that  I  almost 
fell  out  of  bed.” 

The  editorial  which  drew  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  commendation  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Washington  Post. 
And  although  he  may  not  have 
been  aware  of  it,  his  endorse¬ 
ment,  in  a  way,  was  a  tribute 
to  Eugene  Meyer,  the  Post's 
astute  editor  and  publisher. 

Wrilas  OccasionoUy 
For  it  is  Mr.  Meyer,  financier 
and  statesman  turned  newspaper 
executive  little  more  than  a  dec¬ 
ade  ago,  who  has  been  the 
sparkplug  (and  still  is)  of  the 
Post's  editorial  page. 

Under  his  direction  it  has 
grown  in  influence  and  stature 
through  the  years  until  today  it 
is  one  of  the  most  quoted  and 
highly-regarded  editorial  pages 
not  only  in  the  nation's  capital 
but  elsewhere  around  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Other  factors  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  success  of  the  paper 
since  Mr.  Mever  purchased  it 
at  public  auction  in  May,  1933, 
for  $825,000,  but  it  has  been 
around  the  editorial  page  that 
he  has  built  his  property  to  its 
present  eminence,  ft  has  been 
from  the  first  his  primary  In¬ 
terest. 

Post  editorials  often  are 
erudite  essays  on  complex  sub¬ 
jects.  They  are  incisive,  fight¬ 
ing  and  bitter  when  the  occa¬ 
sion  warrants.  They  are  always 
authoritative. 

Nor  do  they  stress  only  mat- 
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ters  of  international  import. 
They  cover  a  wide  range;  call¬ 
ing  for  war  or  urging  local  po¬ 
lice  to  get  tougher  about  the 
crime  situation. 

Much  community  good  has  re¬ 
sulted  to  District  of  Columbia 
residents,  ideas  for  which  first 
saw  the  light  of  day  in  Post  edi¬ 
torial  page  type. 

Mr.  Meyer  writes  an  occa¬ 
sional  editorial,  he  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week,  but  the 
pay  load  is  carried  by  a  staff 
he  has  gathered  around  him  to 
help  build  the  daily's  editorial 
page  prestige. 

He  has  such  figures  as  Asso¬ 
ciate  Editor  Herbert  Elliston; 
Alan  Barth;  Barnet  Nover,  col¬ 
umnist  who  specializes  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs;  Book  Critic  Jo¬ 
seph  Lalley;  Merlo  Pusey,  and 
Anna  Youngman,  a  former  Wel¬ 
lesley  professor,  who  inte^rets 
the  economic  scene.  Other 
staffers  contribute  occasionally. 

An  admitted  green  hand  at 
newspapering  when  he  first 
took  over  the  Post  on  June  13, 
1933,  Mr.  Meyer  entered  this 
fiercely-competitive  newspaper 
city  with  certain  pre-conceived 
ideas  about  some  things,  an 
open  mind  about  others. 

Circulation,  Linage  Up 

He  splashed  the  Post  with 
features,  mostly  syndicated  col¬ 
umnists,  during  the  early  years, 
but,  as  his  own  writers  de¬ 
veloped  and  a  “Washington  Bu¬ 
reau”  he  conceived  gained 
prominence,  he  gradually  drift¬ 
ed  away  from  syndicated  ma¬ 
terial. 

One  of  Mr.  Meyer's  early 
ideas  he  still  maintains  is  that 
the  Post  is  written  and  edited 
to  appeal  to  a  quality  circula¬ 
tion.  He  does  not  seek  mass 
readership,  nor  does  he  attempt 
to  make  the  paper  one  of  record. 

When  Mr.  Meyer  took  over 
the  Post  (now  68  years  old),  a 
morning  and  Sunday,  it  was  a 
struggling  property,  losing 
money.  Its  circulation  was 
around  the  50,000  daily  mark 
and  its  advertising  linage  was 
small. 

In  1939,  Mr.  Meyer  said,  he 
offered  a  much  larger  sum  for 
the  paper  he  subsequently  ac¬ 
quire  four  years  later,  but  his 
offer  was  rejected. 

Today  as  an  influential  and 
prosperous  publication,  the  Post 
nas  a  circulation  of  around 
170,000  daily,  178,000  Sunday. 

Its  linage  has  tripled  since 
Mr.  Meyer  took  over  and  last 
year  it  was  third  in  total  dis¬ 
play  in  the  nation  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  field,  according  to  Media 
Records. 

Although  local  news  neces¬ 


sarily  gets  a  play  in  the  paper, 
national  and  international  news 
dominates  its  news  pages. 

Mr.  Meyer  has  great  civic 
pride  and  he  is  ever  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  community  welfare.  The 
Post  has  campaigned  for  many 
local  improvements  in  recent 
years,  such  as  abolishing  the 
District  of  Columbia  black  mar¬ 
ket  in  babies  ( a  three-year 
fight);  penny  milk  for  school 
children;  slum  clearance. 

In  the  national  field,  the  Post 
editor  -  pubiisher  constitutes  a 
one-man  army  to  fight  any 
wrong-doing  in  government,  al¬ 
though  residents  of  Washington 
do  not  vote. 

Told  Both  Sides 

Mr.  Meyer  has  devised  a 
unique  method  to  keep  any  so- 
call^  public  servants  in  line  in 
the  event  they  appear  to  falter 
along  the  road.  By  the  simple 
exp^ient  of  taking  paid  adver¬ 
tising  in  local  papers  where  a 
Congressman  or  Senator  makes 
his  home,  Mr.  Meyer  has  Post 
editorials  reprinted.  The  “con¬ 
stituents”  back  home  thus  get 
the  message  and  find  out  what 
their  man  is  up  to  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Most  Senators  and  Congress¬ 
men  read  the  Post  assiduously 
as  a  result. 

One  of  the  earliest  campaigns 
waged  by  the  Post  under  Meyer 
sponsorship  (a  fight  he  still 
likes  to  recall)  was  in  the  spring 
of  1934.  Successful,  it  forced 
Congress  to  relax  the  stringent 
provisions  of  the  Securities 
Act. 

An  able  economist,  Mr.  Meyer 
saw  that  the  Act,  as  written,  all 
but  choked  the  nation's  eco¬ 
nomic  life.  He  waged  his  suc¬ 
cessful  fight  primarily  by  bring¬ 
ing  all  sides  of  the  question  be¬ 
fore  the  public  in  the  Post — pro 
and  con  were  heard  equally. 
Congress  bowed  to  the  people’s 
will. 

Sponsors  Promotions 

Mr.  Meyer  views  his  greatest 
campaign  for  public  good  to  be 
the  one  he  direct^  against 
President  Roosevelt’s  attempt  to 
pack  the  Supreme  Court.  He  as¬ 
signed  a  top-flight  reporter  to 
interview  one  of  the  Justices. 
He  got  facts  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  FDR’s  reasons  for  his 
action. 

The  sparks  flew  from  there. 
The  interview,  giving  full  credit 
to  the  Post,  was  carried  around 
the  country  by  the  major  wire 
services.  It  created  a  sensation 
and  contributed  much  to  defeat 
the  proposal. 

The  Post  has  created  much 
reader  good-will  by  promotions 
it  has  sponsored  in  recent  years, 
especially  for  its  patriotic  ef¬ 
forts  during  the  late  war.  A 
“Back  the  Attack”  War  Bond 
Show,  featuring  military  ex¬ 
hibits,  attractea  1,724,0()0  per¬ 
sons  through  the  gates  during 


Eugene  Meyer 

the  three  weeks  it  was  held,  by 
actual  count. 

The  Post  originated  the  base¬ 
ball  game  rally  idea  to  sell  War 
Bonds  ( later  adopted  in  other 
cities  with  varying  methods) 
during  the  Second  Bond  drive. 
More  than  $2,000,000  worth  of 
bonds  were  purchased  by  spec¬ 
tators  (at  $18.75  per)  to  watch 
the  Washington  “Senators”  bat¬ 
tle  another  AL  team. 

Mr.  Meyer  said  he  hoped  to 
revive  the  popular  Post-spon¬ 
sored  “Folk  Festival,”  a  war 
casualty,  when  conditions  war¬ 
rant. 

During  the  war,  the  Post  also 
took  the  suggestion  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  stenographer  that  it  spon¬ 
sor  a  drive  to  have  government 
girls  contribute  $1  each  to  buy 
a  warplane  for  the  Army.  Local 
columnist  Jerry  Kluttz  picked 
it  up  and  within  a  month  the 
idea  had  snowballed  to  a  point 
where  155,000  girls  donated 
$157,000.  So  both  the  Army  and 
Navy  got  a  fighter  plane  each. 

Mr.  Meyer  is  a  firm  believer 
in  “bull”  sessions.  His  off-the- 
record  seminars  on  current 
events,  held  at  his  imposing 
home  here,  are  famous.  Top 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Feb.  17-18  —  International 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
meeting,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Feb.  18— U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Marketing  Con¬ 
ference,  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Feb.  21 — ^U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Marketing  Con¬ 
ference,  Atlanta  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Atlanto,  Ga. 

Feb.  22-23 — Carollnas’  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn., 
midwinter  meeting,  Carolina 
Inn,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Feb.  23 — Financial  Writ¬ 
ers'  Assn.,  annual  dinner. 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 

Feb.  25-26— U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Marketing  Con¬ 
ference.  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City. 
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^Jitor  ^  puLtuker  Peport  on  i3u6ine65  in  ^n^iand 

British  Ad  Agencies  Argue 
10  Rate  Is  Inadequate 

Third  of  Firms  Quit  in  War; 

Space  Scarcity  Mokes  Waste 

By  Arthur  Heighwoy 
Eoitor.  World's  i'ress  News 


LONDON — A  survey  of  the  po¬ 
sition  of  advertising  agencies 
in  Britain  shows  ihai  they,  of 
all  branches  of  the  publicity 
machine,  nave  suuered  most 
severeiy  by  the  war. 

Newspapers  —  both  national, 
provincial  and  small- town  weeK- 
lies — magazines  and  periodicals, 
practically  without  exception, 
managed  to  adjust  themselves 
to  war-time  conditions  and  con¬ 
tinue  operations  on  a  profit- 
earning  basis. 

But  advertising  agencies  didn't 
fare  so  well,  'ineir  total  turn¬ 
over  slumped.  Money  turnover 
in  paid-ior  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  spaces  during  the  war  was 
cut  to  around  about  half  what 
it  was  beiore  the  war.  (This 
meant  small  spaces  at  rates 
raised  about  TOvo  on  the  aver¬ 
age.) 

And,  alone  of  all  direct  and 
indirect  servants  of  the  public¬ 
ity  machine,  advertising  agents 
were  unable  to  "pass  the  buck’’ 
by  increasing  their  own  rate  of 
remuneration.  They  finished  the 
war,  as  they  began  it,  with  their 
basic  commission  rate  on  money 
turnover  at  10%  so  far  as  the 
main  fields  were  concerned. 

Heavy  Rate  of  Mortality 

The  weaker  agencies  were  un¬ 
able  to  operate  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  mortality  in 
their  ranks  has  been  heavy.  At 
the  start  of  the  war  some  580 
advertising  agencies  were  for¬ 
mally  recognized.  By  the  end 
of  the  war  the  580  originals 
stood  reduced  to  40,  so  that 
allowing  for  the  few  agencies 
that  began  during  the  war,  the 
profession  has  seen  a  cut  of  200 
firms  in  membership  or  a  mor¬ 
tality  rate  of  about  33V4%. 

The  demise  of  these  firms' 
made  it  easier  for  the  others  to 
survive  because  they  naturally 
took  over  their  work  and  thus 
expanded  their  turnover.  Gov¬ 
ernment  advertising,  which  con¬ 
stituted  15%  of  the  total  adver¬ 
tising  in  1943,  benefited  only  a 
few  advertising  agencies — half  a 
dozen  or  so  in  fact.  These  were 
chosen  at  the  outset  and  worked 
largely  as  a  panel,  sometimes 
several  combining  to  handle 
major  accounts. 

The  position  now  that  peace 
has  come  is  still  not  easy  for 
the  advertising  agent.  He  Is,  in 
fact,  facing  some  special  prob¬ 
lems  peculiar  to  himself.  His 
greatest  problem  undoubtedly  is 
one  that  is  shared  with  the  pub- 
li.sher,  namely,  lack  of  white 
space  for  the  appearance  of  his 
clients’  advertising.  This  means 


that  there  is  a  very  drastic  ceil¬ 
ing  upon  his  earnings  because 
or  restricted  turnover.  He  sim¬ 
ply  can  t  buy  all  the  space  he 
wants  to  buy  and  lor  which  he 
has  the  money  in  hand. 

Not  only  is  that  the  case  but 
the  drasiic  shortage  of  space 
operates  to  create  a  special  and 
aonormal  "waste"  particularly 
in  ihe  case  of  the  provincial  and 
country  journals.  To  give  the 
publishers  ox  these  papers  the 
opportunity  to  insert  the  adver¬ 
tising  booked,  blocks  and  stereos 
must  be  supplied  to  each  paper 
individually  to  cover  “provi¬ 
sional”  bookings  lor  any  one 
month’s  appearances.  For  today 
bookings  are  mainly  “provi¬ 
sional.”  Publishers  will  not 
bind  themselves  to  give  hard 
dates  tor  any  advertisement. 
Everything  is  provisional — they 
will  promise  only  to  do  the  best 
they  can. 

Now  careful  figures  show  that 
on  a  broad  average,  only  some¬ 
thing  like  70%  of  those  pro¬ 
visionally  booked  advertise¬ 
ments  win  appearance  in  the 
due  month  in  provincial  dailies. 
In  the  small-town  weeklies  the 
average  appearance  rate  drops 
as  low  as  55%.  So  the  cost  of 
those  blocks  and  stereos  is  a 
“waste”  charged  back  to  the 
client — and  the  ads  that  don’t 
appear  represent  just  so  much 
commission  that  the  agent  does 
not  get! 

The  only  answer  to  that  spe¬ 
cial  problem  lies  in  a  greater 
supply  of  newsprint.  And.  on 
present  showing,  that  is  unlikely 
to  obtain  in  the  British  news¬ 
paper  field  this  side  of  1947 
although  some  little  expansion 
may  be  hoped  for  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  field. 

Staffs  Flooded  by  Work 

The  second  major  problem  is 
that  of  absorbing  returning  man¬ 
power  released  from  the  serv¬ 
ices.  The  problem  here  is  not 
any  lack  of  work — of  that  there 
is  plenty — but  It  is  one  of  con¬ 
verting  the  work  into  revenue- 
earning  placings.  By  law.  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  are  required 
to  take  back,  for  a  period  of  six 
months  at  least,  such  of  their 
men  as  left  them  to  serve  their 
country.  The  agencies  are  glad 
enough  to  have  them  back — 
even  at  the  higher  rates  of  pay 
now  ruling — because  they  are 
facing  a  terrific  volume  of  new 
work  occasioned  by  peace. 

In  anticipation  of  a  gradual 
easing  of  controls  and  an  even¬ 
tual  return  to  normal  commer¬ 


cial  trading,  manufacturers  and 
merchants  are  all  lining  up  their 
publicity  to  restore  their  brand 
names  to  prominence,  in  both 
the  domestic  market  and  in 
overseas  fields.  That  is  creating 
such  congestion  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  that  there  is  a  frantic 
scramble  for  creative  artists, 
copywriters,  and  “planners” 
generally.  The  hard  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  is  at  the  moment  there  is 
a  shortage  of  such  trained  men 
— pending  fuller  demobilization 
— and  an  inevitable  delay  must 
occur  before  all  these  plans  can 
be  brought  to  fruition. 

Commission  Rate  Static! 

A  third  major  problem  that  is 
causing  the  Bri  ish  advertising 
man  considerable  worry  is  his 
rate  of  remuneration.  The  basic 
commission  rate  that  still  ap¬ 
plies  in  respect  of  dailies  and 
weeklies  in  the  orbit  of  the 
Newspaper  Proprietors  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Newspaper  Society  is 
10%.  During  the  war  the  Times 
increased  its  commission  rate  to 
12Vt%  and  the  Express  Group 
went  as  far  as  15%  in  respect 
of  the  several  publications  it 
controls.  Some  isolated  provin¬ 
cial  papers  also  agreed  to  pay 
15%  and  the  members  of  one 
group — the  Scottish  Newsoaner 
Society — more  or  less  adopted 
15%  as  a  matter  of  routine 
practice. 

As  the  war’s  effects  developed, 
agents  protested  both  collective¬ 
ly  and  individually  that  the 
10%  rate  was  Inadequate  under 
the  special  conditions  produced 
by  the  war.  (In  the  periodical 
press  the  practice  has  been  to 
pay  15%. ) 

But  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts, 
the  advertising  practitioners  so 
far  have  not  succeeded  in  con¬ 
vincing  publishers  that  the  ra*e 
.<rhou]d  be  raised — in  fact  just 
before  Chri.stmas.  the  Scottish 
Newspaper  Proprietors  Associa¬ 
tion  passed  a  resolution,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1.  fixing  the  commis- 


PORTSVOUTH,  N.  H— Legality 

of  a  s‘a^e  law  regulating  the 
rates  of  political  advertising  has 
been  questioned  in  a  petition 
b'^ought  bv  the  Chronicle  and 
Gazette  Publishing  Co.,  owner 
a”d  publisher  of  the  Portsmouth 
He^nld. 

The  petition  is  scheduled  to  be 
heard  before  ♦he  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Superior  Court  at  the  April 
term. 

FeDre<-enting  the  corooration, 
J.  D.  Hartford,  president,  has 
asked  for  a  declaratory  judg¬ 
ment  decreeing  that  the  news- 
paoer  is  entitled  to  receive  for 
political  advertising  the  rate  as 
shown  by  its  schedule  of  rates 
fo>"  conimerclal  advertising  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State. 


Paper  lor  Export 

British  newsprint  mills  have 
been  authorised  to  increase 
their  production  lor  export 
trade  only,  advices  from  Lon¬ 
don  said  this  week.  The 
countries  to  which  deliveries 
will  be  made  were  not  named 
but  it  was  said  the  amount 
involved  is  “small  in  relation 
to  home  consumption."  British 
newspapers  remain  at  tour 
and  eight  pages. 


sion  to  be  allowed  to  agents  at 

10%. 

Despite  energetic  protest,  the 
Scottish  Socieiy  has  reaffirmed 
its  decision  and  even  refused 
consultation.  This  creates  a  real 
problem  which  may  mark  a 
gradual  alteration  in  the  meffiod 
of  remunerating  agents. 

The  case  for  the  advertising 
agents  is  this:  That  the  standard 
of  service  they  give  is  obviously 
dependent  upon  their  income 
which  is  governed  by  the  com- 
, mission  rate.  If  that  does  not 
allow  them  to  give  clients  a 
sound  and  satisfactory  service, 
and  so  ensure  successful  cam¬ 
paigns,  it  will  react  against  the 
publisher  and  the  whole  cause 
of  advertising.  The  advertising 
agent  today  is  required  to  give 
far  more  detailed  research,  plan¬ 
ning,  merchandising  and  mar- 
ke'ing  advice  than  ever  before 
and  that  extra  service  should  be 
paid  for. 

The  publishers’  reply  to  that 
broadly  is  “That  may  be  so,  but 
the  man  to  pay  for  that  is  the 
advertiser,  not  we  who  simply 
sell  you  the  space.” 

No  American  Invasion  Yet 

Shortly  after  the  war  ended 
there  was  quite  an  influx  on  the 
British  and  French  fields  of  im¬ 
portant  executives  from  Ameri- 
ican  advertising  agencies.  Rumor 
was  rife  for  several  months 
about  certain  organizations  open¬ 
ing  up  offices  in  London  to  ex¬ 
ploit  this  market  and  also  to 
enter  the  French  arena. 

Broadly,  however,  the  antici¬ 
pated  and  rumored  American 
invasion  of  the  advertising  field 
has  not  so  far  taken  place. 


In  the  event  the  court  decrees 
that  such  a  rate  is  in  violation, 
the  petition  further  asks  that  the 
court  decree  that  the  entire  Fec- 
tion  2  of  the  law  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  void.  The  netitlon 
sites  several  reasons  why  the 
court  should  so  find. 

The‘’e  charge  impairment  of 
the  right  of  freedom  of  contract, 
abridgement  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press:  that  the  law  is  regu¬ 
latory  and  discrimina'orv:  that 
the  power's  of  the  legislature  do 
not  Include  mak’ng  of  such  a 
regulation;  that  it  deorives  the 
petitioner  of  its  nronertv  with¬ 
out  due  process  of  law;  that  by 
only  regulating  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  >♦  penalizes  them 
and  gives  privilege  to  others. 
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N.  Hampshire  Rate  Low  Fought 


a 


Boys’  Profits  and  Premiums 
Top  Circulators’  Planning 


Pennsylvania  Survey  Focuses 
Attention  on  Carrier  Problem 


HARRISBURG,  Pa.— In  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  circulators  serving 
leading  Pennsylvania  newspa¬ 
pers,  circulation  represents  the 
most  important  postwar  problem 
to  be  solved  through  the  joint 
efforts  of  publishers,  business  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  circulation  man¬ 
agers. 

This  is  revealed  through  the 
medium  of  a  statewide  survey, 
conducted  jointly  by  officials  of 
the  Interstate  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  and  the  circu¬ 
lation  committee  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  of  which  Alfred  G. 
Hill,  publisher  of  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times,  is  chairman. 

Results  of  this  survey  were  an¬ 
alyzed  at  the  21st  annual  PNPA 
convention  at  Harrisburg  Feb. 
1-2. 

10  Cardinal  Points 

Ten  points  have  been  listed 
as  essential  for  consideration: 

(1)  Circulation  rates,  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail; 

(2)  Lessons  learned  from 
wartime  practices; 

(3)  Restoration  of  abandoned 
routes; 

( 4 )  Distances  of  profitable  cir¬ 
culation; 

(5)  Cutting  costs  of  distant 
circulation; 

(6)  Contests  and  premiums  in 
stimulating  carrier  boy  sales; 

(7)  Maintaining  or  expanding 
income  from  weekly  home  de¬ 
livery  sales; 

(8)  Training  programs  for 
carriers; 

(9)  Practices  to  help  boys 
maintain  100%  collections,  and 

(10)  Requirements  to  comply 
with  children’s  laws. 

David  J.  Thomas,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Scrantonian  and 
Scranton  Tribune  and  president 
of  Interstate,  declared  “our  first 
job  should  be  to  see  that  a  car¬ 
rier  is  placed  on  every  route 
.so  as  to  come  up  to  old  time 
standards.” 

The  Boy  Wo  Wont' 

David  J.  Fair,  Harrisburg  Pa¬ 
triot  and  Evening  News,  and  a 
past  president  of  Interstate,  said 
all  suggestions  for  improvement 
narrow  down  to  one  prime  con¬ 
sideration — the  carrier  boy  prob¬ 
lem.  I.  M.  Orner,  Philadelphia 
Record,  said  (here  “simply  isn’t 
a  single  circulation  problem  fac¬ 
ing  us  that  a  good  carrier  boy 
setup  won’t  cure.” 

An  oldfashioned  “revival” — a 
carrier  boy  revival  —  was  advo¬ 
cated  by  Milton  Picou.  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin’s 
circulation  department. 

“At  the  risk  of  giving  old 
stuff,”  said  Picou,  “let  me  define 
the  carrier  boy  we  want — espe¬ 
cially  the  one  we  should  break 
in  and  develop.  He  is  from  12  to 
14  years  old,  comes  from  an  av¬ 
erage  family,  has  a  scholastic 
record  of  average  or  better,  and 


should  have  what  is  termed  as 
'citizenship  qualities’  in  school, 
embodying  attendance,  punctual¬ 
ity,  conduct,  effort  and  cour¬ 
tesy.” 

“He  should  be  ambitious  and 
alert  enough  to  detect  the  train¬ 
ing  value  in  rendering  service, 
making  personal  contact  with 
the  public,  and  handling  money 
as  a  carrier  boy.  He  should  feel 
that  this  is  his  No.  1  business 
venture,  and  find  pride  in  the 
fact  that  he  has  a  source  of  in¬ 
come  from  his  own  efforts. 

“In  normal  times,  every  circu¬ 
lator  knows  where  to  find  this 
type  of  boy — schools,  churches, 
YMCA,  Boy  Scouts,  leads  from 
other  carriers  and  just  plain 
’button-holing’  of  boys  in  the 
neighborhood.  Sometimes  house- 
to-house  calls  may  be  necessary 
to  find  him.  In  prewar  days, 
there  were  waiting  lists — but  no 
more!  Conditions  in  respect  to 
this  situation  have  not  improved 
since  V-J  Day — on  the  contrary, 
if  anything,  the  situation  is  more 


critical  and  difficult  than  in  any 
time  during  the  war.” 

Time  has  arrived.  Fair  said,  to 
give  consideration  to  the  profits 
a  boy  makes  on  his  route.  In¬ 
flated  wage  scales,  with  man¬ 
power  shortages  during  the  war, 
have  made  children  as  well  as 
adul  s  conscious  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  making  more  money. 
While  newspaper  routes  offer 
educational  value  in  addition  to 
monetary  profits,  the  average 
boy  of  today  doesn’t  see  it  that 
way — and  parents  are  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  sell  than  formerly. 

Incentives  Needed  Again 

Additional  profits,  however, 
are  to  be  taken  only  when  the 
increase  doesn’t  exceed  that 
which  may  be  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  return  to  nor¬ 
malcy.  Incentives,  such  as 
prizes,  trips  and  contests  have 
to  come  back  now  that  increased 
circulations  are  required  again. 
Most  important,  said  Fair,  is  “the 
revival  of  interest  which  we 
once  had  between  the  boys  and 
their  parents,”  now  at  a  low  ebb.  . 

Orner  is  convinced  the  time 
has  arrived  to  protect  carrier 


New  Dailies  Exceeded 
Suspensions  in  1945 


CHICAGO— For  the  first  time 

in  recent  years,  the  list  of  new 
papers  exceeded  suspensions  in 
the  daily  newspaper  field  dur¬ 
ing  1945,  according  to  a  com¬ 
pilation  made  by  the  ANPA 
Special  Standing  Committee. 

Ten  new  dailies  were  started 
in  U.S.  last  year,  with  two  addi¬ 
tional  papers  announcing  plans 
to  begin  publication  in  the  near 
future.  Only  eight  newspapers 
suspended  during  the  same  pe¬ 
riod,  five  of  which  merged  with 
another  newspaper  in  the  same 
city,  while  three  were  outright 
suspensions. 

Batter  Than  1944 

The  1945  record  compares 
favorably  with  1944  when  10 
new  papers  appeared  in  the 
daily  field,  but  were  offset  by 

10  suspensions.  In  addition  to 
the  list  of  .suspensions  and  new 
dailies  in  1945,  the  ANPA  com¬ 
mittee  also  compiled  a  list  of 

11  dailies  which  made  changes 
in  editions. 

Following  is  the  complete  list 
as  compiled  by  the  Special 
Standing  Committee: 

New  Dailies  1945 

Bogaltisa  (L«.)  News,  November,  1945. 

Columbus  (Kan.)  Advocate,  December, 
1945. 

KrtelHl’an  (Alask.-t)  Daily  Alaska 
Fishing  News,  October  24,  1945, 

Lebanon  (Pa.)  Star,  November,  1945. 

MeComb  (Mias.)  Enterprise,  January 
1.  1945. 

Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Monitor -Leader, 
December.  1945. 

Nrmnan  (Ga.)  Herald.  May  8.  1945. 

Oo>  Hill  (W.  \'a.)  Fayette  Tribune, 
rVe-ember,  1945. 


Radford  (V’a.)  News-Journal,  Febru¬ 
ary,  1945, 

IVilmington  (N.  C.)  Post,  January, 
1945. 

Newspaper  Suspension 
Merged  with  another  paper  and  dropped; 

Bremerton  (Wash.)  Neivs-Scarchlight 
merped  with  the  Bremerton  Sun,  May 
12,  1945. 

Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Sun  mereed  with 
the  I.onn  Beach  Press  Telegram,  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1945. 

MeComb  (Miss.)  Journal  merped  with 
tlie  MeComb  F-xterprise  on  June  4.  1945. 

Pasadena  (Cal.)  Post  merped  with 
the  Pasadena  Star-News,  April  1.  1945. 

IPilmington  (Cal.)  Journal  merped 
with  the  Wilmington  Press,  June  1. 
1945. 

Outright  Suspensions 

Newport  (R.  I.)  Herald. 

St.  John  (Kan.)  Capital. 

Timpson  (Texas)  Times. 

Changed  Editions  1945 

Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald — dropped 
Sunday — .Aupust,  1945. 

DuBois  (Pa.)  Courier  ■  Express — 
changed  from  morning  to  evening — 
August  20,  1945. 

Grass  Valley  (Cal.)  Union — changed 
from  morning  to  evening — June,  1945. 

Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Register — dropped 

Saturday — 51  ly.  1945. 

Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Star — dropped  SatuC- 
ilay-May,  1945. 

Marion  (111.)  Po.rt — changed  from 
morning  to  evening — January^  1945. 

Naeogdoches  (Tex.)  Sentinel — dropped 
Saturday,  added  Sunday — January.  1945. 

Paris  (Kv.)  Post-Intellineneer — ^added 
Saturday — September  8,  1945, 

Seottsbluff  (Neb.)  Star-Herald — added 
Sunday,  dropped  Monday — May,  1945. 

Seottsbluff  (Neb.)  Star-Herald  — 

changed  from  evening  to  morning _ May, 

1945. 

Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press — added  Satur¬ 
day — April,  1945. 

Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  F.sepress  an.d 
Courier  was  renamed  the  Coloradan  in 
May.  1945 


Alfrsd  G.  Hill 

The  Colonel  said  .  .  . 

boys  with  some  form  of  insur¬ 
ance,  or  compensation  in  time  of 
sickness  or  disability,  so  that 
profits  go  on  in  time  of  disability. 
They  are  equaliy  important  as 
theater  parties,  baseball  games, 
or  swimming  in  the  summer. 

Tom  Davis.  Pottsville  Repub¬ 
lican,  held  that  if  a  newspaper’s 
goodwill  and  promotional-recre¬ 
ational  program  is  extensive 
enough,  no  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  need  worry  about  the  type 
of  boy  it  will  attract — and 
neither  will  newspapers  need 
worry  about  the  earnings  of  the 
boys.  Such  recreational  pro¬ 
grams  mean  more  expenses, 
but  such  costs  will  have  to  be 
underwritten  if  quality  circula¬ 
tion  is  desired.  Davis  cited  the 
summer  camps  of  his  Schuylkill 
County  paper  as  a  means  of  con¬ 
tinuing  service,  about  75%  of 
boys  being  held  over  from  one 
year  to  another  by  this  means. 

Thomas  said  the  Scranton 
newspapers  had  found  trips  to 
important  metropolitan  centers 
or  educational  places  the  best 
plan  of  promotion,  making  in¬ 
delible  impressions  that  last 
throughout  a  boy’s  life.  He  pro¬ 
posed  a  1-2-3  program  for  news¬ 
papers  to  follow. 

Points  for  Public  Relations 

“First,  let’s  make  certain  that 
the  presses  are  started  on  time 
to  make  the  necessary  connec¬ 
tions  with  trains,  buses  and 
truck  schedules.  The  public  and 
your  carrier  boys  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  some  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  they  have  accepted  during 
the  war. 

“Second,  there  will  have  to  be 
a  definite  improvement  in  the 
handling  of  local  news  and  the 
obtaining  of  interesting  features. 

“Third,  there  will  definitely 
have  to  be  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  suburban  and  country 
correspondence  as  well  as  more 
leg  work  on  the  part  of  report¬ 
ers  in  digging  up  the  news  be¬ 
hind  the  news  in  the  localities 
we  cover.” 

Let-down  in  “carrier  boy  coun¬ 
sel,”  resulting  in  deterioration 
of  both  newspaper  service  and 
production,  was  deplored  by  Pi¬ 
cou.  Raising  the  point  that  la¬ 
ments  by  supervisors  during  the 
war  may  have  created  a  defeatist 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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PNPA  Told  of  Ad  Boom, 
Need  for  News  Experts 

Editorial  Pay  Level  Discussed 
Time  of  Meeting  Is  Changed 
By  Charles  W.  Duke 


HARRISBURG,  Pa.,  —  Prospects 

of  expanding  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  together  with  self- 
willed  improve¬ 
ments  in  editor¬ 
ial  production, 
illuminated  1  n 
roseate  propor¬ 
tions  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the 
21st  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the 
Pennsyl- 
vania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers' 

Assocation  here 
Feb.  1-2. 

While  editors  Reynolds 
from  all  parts  of 
the  Keystone  State  took  counsel 
among  themselves  in  oldfash- 
ioned  heart-to-heart  talks  about 
the  best  ways  to  overcome  crit¬ 
icisms  of  the  modern  press,  put¬ 
ting  into  effect  reforms  that 
would  elevate  the  tone  of  their 
papers,  the  advertisers  stole  the 
show  in  effect  with  their  reports 
on  signs  and  portents  that  indi¬ 
cate  an  impending  boom  in  the 
box  office. 

Last  Midwinter  Session 

More  than  three-quarters  of 
the  newspapers  that  are  affili¬ 
ated  with  PNPA  sent  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  this  meeting, 
which  will  be  the  last  midwinter 
assembly,  it  having  been  decided 
by  the  executive  board  to  hold 
future  sessions  in  October  dur¬ 
ing  National  Newspaper  Week. 

Featured  this  year  were  four 
panels,  made  up  of  leaders  in 
the  editorial,  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation  and  management  fields. 
Unlike  previous  PNPA  conven¬ 
tions,  there  were  no  formal  ad¬ 
dresses  at  any  of  the  general  ses¬ 
sions,  but  instead  a  planned 
“free-for-all”  much  on  the  order 
of  the  quiz  show. 

An  advertising  round-table  for 
dailies,  conducted  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Leo  C.  Barland,  Wil¬ 
liamsport  Sun  and  Gazette-Bul¬ 
letin,  touched  off  the  fireworks. 
Participating  with  him  were 
Fred  G.  Pearce,  of  the  Altoona 
Mirror;  James  S.  Lyon,  Washing¬ 
ton  Observer  and  the  Reporter, 
and  Homer  E.  Moyer,  Harrisburg 
Patriot  and  Evening  News. 

Government  advertising,  such 
as  Army’s  recruiting  program 
and  RFC's  big  budget  for  sale  of 
government  stores,  were  said  to 
be  leading  the  way.  Automotive 
manufacturers  will  take  to  the 
public  prints  in  a  big  way  once 
their  labor  difficulties  are  solved, 
with  gasoline  companies  good 
spenders  right  now.  Food  classi¬ 
fications,  with  new  products; 
soaps  and  cleansers,  alcoholic 
beverages  (the  latter  due  to  ex¬ 
pand  with  the  abandonment  of 


liquor  rationing  March  1)  ciga¬ 
rettes,  cosmetics  and  perfumes — 
these  lines  were  portrayed  as 


Hebaan  Kimmelman 


possible  leaders  in  1946  reju¬ 
venation  of  advertising  accounts. 

Labor  Relations  Copy 

Transportation  copy  is  bound 
to  increase  shortly,  said  Moyer, 
as  bus  and  airlines  compete  with 
the  railroads  for  the  traveler 
held  at  home  during  the  war. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  alone  is 
headed  into  the  market  in  a  big 
way  due  to  its  centennial  cele¬ 
bration  this  year. 

It  was  forecast  there  would  be 
marked  increase  in  the  amount 
of  institutional  advertising.  Ac¬ 
counts  of  General  Motors,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  and  various  other 
utility  concerns  involved  in 
strike  disputes  were  pointed  out 
as  worthy  examples. 

“In  coming  years,  you  will  see 
more  of  this  type  of  advertising 
as  management  and  labor  alike 
insist  upon  telling  their  sides  of 
their  controversies  in  display  ad¬ 
vertising,’  predicted  Moyer. 


He  expressed  the  thought  that 
color  advertising  will  grow,  but 
should  be  brought  along  grad¬ 
ually,  “until  you  get  used  to  han¬ 
dling  it.” 

Lyon  said  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  move  some  reporters 
who  have  had  fine  relationships 
with  industry  during  the  war 
period  into  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  instead  of  depending 
entirely  upon  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  He  suggested  reconversion 
and  postwar  copy  needs  the 
newsman’s  approach. 

Hearing  so  much  about  the 
editorial  appeal  of  the  front 
page  and  how  editors  concen¬ 
trate  on  making  it  the  show 
window  of  the  paper,  Barland 
wanted  to  know  “if  the  front 
page  is  so  important,  how  about 
Mr.  Advertiser  on  the  inside 
pages?” 

No  Squawks  on  Rates 

Inquiries  among  admen  pres¬ 
ent  concerning  recent  increases 
in  advertising  rates  brought 
forth  the  information  that  in  no 
single  case  represented  in  the 
convention  had  there  been  any 
serious  objections  to  such  in¬ 
creases. 

Classified  advertising  is  bound 
also  to  feel  the  impact  of  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  for  the  better,  it 
was  said;  and  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  several  papers  reported 
they  had  already  reverted  to  an 
8-column  instead  of  a  9-column 
wartime  classified  page. 

There  was  a  feeling  manifest 
on  the  part  of  various  speakers 
that  “the  surface  has  not  yet 
been  scratched  in  the  field  of 
local  display  advertising.” 

One  session  was  enlivened  by 
a  symposium  in  which  repre¬ 
sentative  editors  let  down  their 
hair  in  a  discussion  of  “How  the 
Newspaper  Can  Combat  Its  Most 
Common  Criticisms.” 

Declaring  that  most  criticism 
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Toss  in  Vienna 

An  Eastern  European  news 
agency,  with  headquarters  in 
Vienna,  is  being  iorraed  as  an 
ally  of  Toss,  it  was  reported 
this  week.  Twelve  Toss  cor¬ 
respondents  have  begim  work 
on  setting  up  a  network  for 
news  gathering  and  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Csechoslovalda.  Aiis-' 
trio.  Hungary  and  Rumania. 


“comes  from  small  pressure 
groups,  some  who  honestly  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  furthering  the 
best  interests  of  the  count^  but 
mostly  from  those  who  have 
purely  selfish  personal  motives,” 
Walter  W.  Krebs,  Johnstown 
Tribune  and  Johnstown  Demo¬ 
crat,  said  he  believed  a  news¬ 
paper  is  doing  a  good  job  v/hen 
both  “the  radical  labor  leader 
or  the  reactionary  employer” 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  paper’s 
reporting  and  editorials. 

“We  editors  know  our  papers 
are  not  perfect,”  he  added.  “They 
are  written  and  edited  by  nor¬ 
mal  human  beings,  and  the  fact 
that  we  are  here  today  to  criti¬ 
cize  ourselves  and  to  present 
ideas  for  improvement  is  an  as¬ 
surance  to  the  reading  public 
that  we  are  ever  alert  to  publish 
better  newspapers.” 

More  Speciolists 

John  H.  Carter,  Lancaster 
New  Era,  remarking  that  the 
“honeymoon  period”  for  news¬ 
papers  ended  with  the  war,  con¬ 
tended  editors  will  have  to  de¬ 
partmentalize  more  in  the  post¬ 
war  era  and  introduce  more 
.specialists  who  can  dig  out  the 
news  behind  the  news.  The 
trend  today  is  away  from  crime, 
violence  and  politics,  he  said, 
and  emphatically  shifting  to¬ 
ward  such  topics  as  economics, 
business  and  labor. 

Justifiable  faults  found  with 
newspapers  today,  contended 
Carter,  include  too  much  plain 
carelessness,  “sloppy  reporting 
and  sloppy  writing,”  use  of  big 
words  in  headings  that  give 
false  impressions  concerning 
news  content,  sensational  head¬ 
lines,  incomplete  news  coverage, 
and  reporting  by  men  who  knov/ 
little  about  the  true  significance 
of  what  they  are  attempting  to 
write  about. 

“To  produce  a  better  news¬ 
paper,”  he  insisted,  “we  must 
get  better  men — men  of  back¬ 
ground,  experience  and  imagina- 
ton.  The  great  trouble  today  is 
that  after  we  do  produce  a  good 
reporter  or  writing  man,  along 
comes  some  advertising,  radio, 
public  relations  or  other  agen¬ 
cies,  and  grab  them  off — after 
we  have  developed  them  for 
years  in  our  own  training 
schools.  It  is  my  notion  that  a 
good  reporter  is  worth  as  much 
pay  as  a  skilled  advertising  man 
or  a  good  nrinter.” 

It  was  Carter’s  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  newspapers  for  the 
future  must  also  devote  more 
space  to  local  news,  and  pay 
more  for  this  develooment  of 
readAr  Interest  v<»tnes  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  commenltv. 

Axiomatic,  more  than  ever 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


G.  Albert  Stewart,  left,  turns  over  the  gavel  to  Stanley  W.  Calkins, 
Uniontown.  newly  elected  president  of  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

N.  Y.  World-Telegram 
Inventory  Outlined 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

WITH  SEVEN  YEARS  of  steady 

operation  behind  it,  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  believes 
it  has  found  in  its  Retail  Mer¬ 
chandising  Inventory  a  valuable 
tool  with  which  to  influence  na¬ 
tional  advertisers’  thinking  in 
the  broad  use  of  all  media. 

In  1937,  the  newspaper  began 
a  two-year  experimentation  to 
devise  a  means  of  determining 
the  effectiveness  of  each  basic 
medium  in  moving  goods  to  the 
con.sumer.  It  wanted  facts  which 
would  enable  its  men  to  go  to 
top  management  among  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  and  dis¬ 
cuss  advertising  strategy,  before 
that  strategy  had  hardened  into 
a  set  pattern. 

Three  Methods  Tried 

Three  methods  were  tried  in 
the  two-year  period:  consumer 
panel  (similar  to  the  one  dis¬ 
cussed  here  last  week);  a  study 
of  wholesalers’  and  jobbers’ 
movement  of  goods;  and  a  dealer 
or  retail  inventory. 

As  a  month-to-month  opera¬ 
tion  the  consumer  panel  was 
found  far  too  costly  for  use  in 
New  York  City.  An  accurate 
sampling  would  have  required 
30,0()U  families.  The  cost  would 
be  more  than  $100,000  a  year. 

The  wholesaler  survey  was 
Ineffective.  There  was  too  great 
a  time  lag  between  consumer 
purchases  and  wholesale  move¬ 
ment. 

The  retail  inventory  was  set¬ 
tled  upon  as  the  most  feasible. 
It  has  been  conducted  regularly 
since  1939. 

Only  grocery  products  are 
surveyed  by  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  first  because  they  produce 
more  advertising  revenue  than 
any  other  classification,  and  sec¬ 
ondly  because  other  media  have 
made  their  greatest  strides  in 
that  field. 

Fourteen  counties  are  covered, 
five  in  New  York  City  and  nine 
suburban,  which  together  do 
95%  of  the  New  York  market's 
grocery  volume.  In  those  coun¬ 
ties,  the  optimum  number  of 
2(X)  stores  of  all  types  are  sur¬ 
veyed.  In  early  experimenta¬ 
tion  as  many  as  350  were 
used  but  results  approximately 
equalled  those  found  with  200. 

In  addition.  20  spares  are  in¬ 
ventoried  each  month  to  replace, 
if  necessary,  stores  which  have 
changed  ownership  or  method  of 
operation,  or  have  gone  out 
of  business. 

Sales  of  more  than  600  brands 
in  44  grocery  product  classifica¬ 
tions  are  measured  each  month. 
Alongside  these  findings,  the 
survey  measures  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  period  in  four 
media:  newspapers,  newspaper 
supplements,  radio  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Advertising  costs  are  pro¬ 
rated  according  to  circulations 
of  the  various  media  in  the  14 
counties. 


’The  World-Telegram  employs 
10  men  in  a  separate  research 
division  to  make  the  inventories. 
Three  additional  persorjs  work 
on  the  survey  tabulating  results. 
The  investigators’  forms  then  go 
to  an  outside  statistical  organi¬ 
zation  to  be  put  up  in  readily 
accessible  punch-card  form. 

’The  newspaper,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  retailers,  has 
worked  out  an  efficient  inven¬ 
tory  method.  Most  of  the  stores 
arrange  the  packages  so  the  in¬ 
vestigator  can  count  the  stock 
in  each  item  in  a  matter  of 
seconds. 

Invoices  are  given  to  the  in¬ 
vestigator.  With  these  and  the 
present  and  previous  inventory 
count,  the  paper's  representative 
can  determine  immediately  how 
many  packages  of  the  various 
items  have  been  sold  during  the 
mon’h. 

Sales  to  institutions,  hotels, 
hospitals,  etc.,  are  deducted,  so 
that  only  movement  to  indi¬ 
vidual  families  is  measured. 

The  stores  are  paid  $2  a  month 
for  cooperating  in  the  survey, 
the  money  going  to  the  owners 
or.  in  the  case  of  chain  stores, 
to  the  managers,  with  home 
office  approval. 

Graphs  Utilised 

The  200  stores  represent  as 
far  as  possible  a  mathematical 
cross-section  of  all  types  and 
sizes:  chain  and  independent 
groceries,  food  specialty  stores, 
delicatessens,  service  and  self- 
service,  etc. 

Findings  have  been  put  up  in 
graph  form  (except  during  the 
war  years)  showing  for  each 
brand  of  each  product  compari¬ 
sons  between  unit  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  in  the 
various  media.  The  graph  bar.s 
are  graduated  according  to  ex¬ 
penditures  in  daily  newspapers. 

The  survey,  apparently  very 
sensitive  to  many  different  kinds 
of  factors,  gives  explanations  for 
unusual  performances.  One-cent 
sales,  changes  in  package  de¬ 
sign.  house-to-house  couponing, 
etc.,  all  enter  into  the  calcula¬ 
tions. 

Cost  of  the  operation  runs  to 
$125  Mr  store.  In  the  case  of 
the  world  -  Telegram,  covering 
200  stores  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  the  total  is  $^.000  a  year. 

Director  of  the  merchandise 
inventory  is  Michael  Ford,  who 
works  under  the  supervision  of 
Vernon  Brooks,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  and  Edwin  T.  Burke,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager. 

Throughout  the  develonment 
of  the  inventory,  Mr.  Brooks 
told  us,  the  newspaper  has  used 
the  help  of  advertising  research 
men.  to  insure  its  being  in  line 
with  their  thinking. 

Mr.  Brooks  makes  no  claim 
that  the  World-Telegram’s  in¬ 
ventory  can  be  protected  to 
show  all  sales  of  all  grocery 


We  asked  ^  people 
and  got 

5  different  answers  J 

I’HE  QUESTION: 

What  do  you  like  about  a 
Manufacturers  Tiust  Company 
Special  Checking  Accounts 


E.  J.  CoateUo,  SOM 
Decatur  Avenue,  Bronx 
— “What  do  I  like 
about  a  Special  Check¬ 
ing  Account  with  tha 
Manufaettuera  Trust 
Company?  I’m  in  tha 
railroad  business — 
Station  Master  at 
Fordham  —  and  I’m 
extremely  busy  all  the  time.  It’s  a 
great  help  just  to  be  able  to  write  a 
chedc  and  pay  my  bills  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  run  around  town  or  stand  in 
line  to  buy, money  orders.  I’(t<recoiD-' 
mend  it  to’anyone!” 

Violet  G.  Shannon, 

134  Mid  wood  Street, 

Brooklyn — “My  Spe¬ 
cial  Checking  Account 
with  the  Manufac¬ 
turers  Trust  Company 
is  perfectly  grand.  I 
just  buy  my  book  of^ 

20  checks— and  if  1 

Q.  and  A.  Forum  in  Bank  Ada 


products  in  the  14-county  area, 
since  many  of  them  are  sold  m 
other  than  food  stores. 

However,  he  says,  it  can  show 
with  “amazing"  accuracy: 

1.  Degree  of  rise  and  fall  of 
home  consumer  purchases  of 
grocery  products. 

2.  The  relation  of  these  fluc¬ 
tuations  to  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures. 

3.  Comparisons  of  results  of 
one  brand's  effort  against  an¬ 
other. 


Proof  Positive 

THE  Brown  and  Williamson 

Tobacco  Corp..  Louisville.  Ky., 
this  week  launched  the  biggest 
newspaper  and  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  its  history  and 
indicated,  according  to  T.  V. 
Hartnett,  president,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  determination  to  estal>- 
lish  Raleigh  as  one  of  America’s 
leading  cigarettes. 

“And  we  have  every  hone  of 
carrying  out  our  objective,"  Mr. 
Hartnett  stated.  “Exhaustive 
scientific  tests  of  America’s  lead¬ 
ing  brands  of  cigarettes  have 
given  us  the  strongest  campaign 
springboard  in  years." 

Accordingly.  the  Raleigh 
theme — that  these  impartial  tests 
have  resulted  in  ‘Proof  Positive’ 
a.ssurances  from  doctors,  will 
carry  through  the  campaign.  Ads 
up  to  1.500  lines  will  appear  in 
160  newspapers  in  133  cities,  and 


InquiringPhotog 
Gives  Bank  Ads 
A  Personal  Note 

Borrowing  the  technique  of  an 
editorial  feature  in  the  high- 
readership  class,  the  Manufac¬ 
turers  ’Trust  Co.  of  New  York 
City  has  taken  an  unusual  ap¬ 
proach  in  its  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Manufacturers  is  the  first, 
and  so  far  as  is  known  the  only, 
bank  to  style  its  ads  in  the  in¬ 
quiring  photographer  manner. 

A  typical  insertion  carries 
thumbnail  cuts  of  five  bank  pa¬ 
trons,  accompanied  by  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  answers  to:  “What  do 
you  like  about  a  Manufacturers 
Trust  Co.  special  checking  ac¬ 
count?” 

Edward  L.  Stamm  of  the  bank’s 
advertising  department,  de¬ 
scribes  the  results  as  “very  grat¬ 
ifying:  excellent.” 

First  tried  last  summer,  the 
ads,  although  highly  successful, 
were  abandoned  temporarily  for 
personal  gift  check  promotion, 
in  anticipation  of  the  Christmas 
season.  Revived  the  first  of  the 
year,  they  have  been  going 
s’rong  and  producing,  Mr. 
Stamm  says,  ‘an  extremely  good 
coupon  response.” 

‘The  inquiring  photographer 
ads  are  run  twice  weekly  in  all 
the  New  York  metropolitan  and 
ne'ghborhood  newspapers  in 
one-column  by  2()0-line  size,  for 
a  to'al  of  1.600  lines  a  month  in 
each.  In  addition,  the  bank  runs 
a  full  schedule  of  regular  dis¬ 
play  ads  promoting  a  large  va¬ 
riety  of  services. 

Names  of  the  persons  inter¬ 
viewed  by  the  bank,  Mr.  Stamm 
said,  are  supplied  by  branch 
managers,  who  pick  customer! 
most  likely  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  idea.  Every  statement  is 
bona  fide,  he  said,  and  quotes 
the  interviewee  verbatim,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  little  editing  for  gram¬ 
mar.  All  that  is  paid  for  each 
testimonial  is  the  usual  legal  $1 
for  a  signed  release. 


radio  promotion  will  be  heavy. 

In  the  newspaper  copy,  ‘Proof 
Positive’  endorsements  are  giv¬ 
en  by  celebrities  from  every 
walk  of  life. 

The  agency  is  Ted  Bates,  Inc., 
New  York. 

More  White  Seal 

'  CARSTAIRS  Distillbrs  Corp.. 

will  break  this  month  its  1946 
campaign  on  Carstairs  White 
Seal  whiskey.  On  schedule  arc 
109  newspapers,  in  70  cities.  ‘This 
year’s  ads  will  be  slightly  larger 
in  size  than  last  year's,  running 
750  lines  and  150  lines.  Lennen 
&  Mitchell,  Inc.,  handles  the 
account. 

Carr  News 

J.  B.  CARR  Biscuit  Company, 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  will  place 
ads  in  52  dailies  as  a  part  of 
( Continued  on  page  60 ) 


C^mpaignd  and  ^^ccountd 


By  Betty  Feezel 
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CARTOONISTS  ROAM  TO  THE  MOON  FOR  COMMENT  ON  PASSING  EVENTS 


•t  TAST 


PITTSBURGH  BLUES 


THE  S64  QUESTION 

Fred  Hcyman.  Syramr  HrralH- Journal 


FIRST  THE  BOMB 


CarttiH.  I  P 


Morgan.  Herald-Journat 


Esquire  Ban  Lifted; 
‘Abhorrent  Power’ 


WASHINGTON— The  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  unanimously 
ruled  this  week  that  supporting 
the  Postmaster  GeneraFs  ban 
on  Esquire  magazine  would 
grant  that  official  “a  power  of 
censorship  abhorrent  to  our  tra¬ 
ditions.” 

In  a  decision  written  by  Asso¬ 
ciate  Justice  William  O.  Doug¬ 
las,  the  court  upheld  the  ruling 
of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
which  repudiated  the  order  of 
former  Postmaster  General 
Frank  C.  Walker  barring  Es¬ 
quire  from  second-class  mailing 
privileges. 

Justice  Douglas  stated:  “The 
provisions  of  the  Fourth  Condi¬ 
tion  (for  second-class  mailing) 
would  have  to  be  far  more  ex¬ 
plicit  for  us  to  assume  that 
Ongress  undertook  to  clothe 
the  Postmaster  General  with  the 
power  to  supervise  the  tastes  of 
the  reading  public  of  this  coun¬ 
try.” 

The  Court  said  the  Esquire 
controversy  boils  down  to 
whether  the  magazine  contents 
are  “good”  or  “bad.” 

“To  uphold  the  order  of  re¬ 
vocation  (of  second-class  mail¬ 
ing  rates)  would  therefore  grant 
the  Postmaster  General  a  power 
of  censorship.  Such  a  power  is 
so  abhorrent  to  our  tradition 
that  a  purpose  (of  Congress) 
to  grant  it  should  not  be  easily 
inferred.” 

The  opinion  said  Walker  found 
that  the  objectionable  items, 
though  a  small  percentage  of 
the  total  bulk,  were  regularly 
recurrent  features  which  gave 
the  magazine  its  dominant  tone 

.  .  they  were  said  to  reflect 
the  smoking  room  type  of  hu¬ 
mor,  featuring  in  the  main, 
.sex.” 

"What  is  good  literature,  what 
has  educational  value,  what  is 
refined  public  information,  what 
Is  good  art,  varies  with  indi¬ 
viduals  as  it  does  from  one 


generation  to  another,”  Doug¬ 
las  wrote. 

.  .  But  a  requirement  that 
literature  or  art  conform  to 
some  form  prescribed  by  an 
official  smaclu  of  an  ideology 
foreign  to  our  system. 

“The  basic  values  implicit  in 
the  requirements  of  the  (law) 
can  be  served  only  by  uncen¬ 
sored  distribution  of  literature. 
From  the  multitude  of  com¬ 
peting  offerings,  the  public  will 
pick  and  choose. 

The  Public  Will  Choose 

“The  power  to  determine 
whether  a  periodical  (which  is 
mailable)  contains  information 
of  a  public  character,  literature 
or  art  does  not  include  the 
further  power  to  determine 
whether  the  contents  meet  some 
standard  of  the  public  good  or 
welfare,”  the  Justice  said. 

“From  the  multitude  of  com¬ 
peting  offerings  the  public  will 
pick  and  choose.  What  seems 
to  some  to  be  trash  may  have 
for  others  fleeting  or  even  en¬ 
during  values. 

“But  to  withdraw  the  second- 
class  rate  from  this  publication 
today  because  its  contents 
seemed  to  one  official  not  good 
for  the  public,  would  sanction 
withdrawal  of  the  rate  tomor¬ 
row  from  another  periodical 
whose  social  or  economic  views 
seemed  harmful  to  another  of¬ 
ficial.” 

Describing  the  second-class 
privilege  as  “a  subsidy,"  the 
Court's  opinion  continued: 

“From  the  beginning  Congress 
has  allowed  special  rates  to  cer¬ 
tain  classe.s  of  publications.  The 
Act  of  Feb.  20,  1792,  granted 
newspapers  a  more  favorable 
rate.  'These  were  extended  to 
magazines  and  pamphlets  by  the 
Act  of  May  8.  1794.  Prior  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1879,  peri¬ 
odicals  were  put  into  the  second- 
class.  which  by  the  Act  of 


March  2,  1863,  included  all  mail- 
able  matter  exclusively  in  print, 
and  regularly  issued  at  stated 
period,  without  addition  by 
writing,  mark,  or  sign. 

“That  Act  plainly  adopted  a 
strictly  objective  test  and  left 
no  discretion  to  the  postal  au¬ 
thorities  to  withhold  the  second- 
class  privilege  from  a  mailable 
newspaper  or  periodical  because 
it  failed  to  meet  some  standard 
of  worth  or  value  or  propriety. 

“There  is  nothing  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  or  history  of  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1879  which  sug¬ 
gests  that  Congress  in  that  law 
made  any  basic  change  in  its 
treatment  of  second-class  mail, 
let  alone  such  an  abrupt  and 
radical  change  as  would  be  en¬ 
tailed  bv  the  inauguration  of 
even  a  limited  form  of  censor- 
.shlp.” 

Further  on,  the  Court  said: 

“We  may  assume  4hat  Con¬ 
gress  has  a  broad  power  of  clas¬ 
sification  and  need  not  open 
second-class  mail  to  publications 
of  all  types.  The  categories  of 
publications  entitled  to  that  clas¬ 
sification  have  indeed  varied 
through  the  y^ears.  And  the 
Court  held  in  Ex  parte  Jackson, 
96  U.  S.  727,  that  Congress  could 
constitutionally  make  it  a  crime 
to  send  fraudulent  or  obscene 
material  through  the  mails. 

“But  grave  constitutional 
questions  are  immediately 
raised  once  it  is  said  that  the 
use  of  the  mails  is  a  privilege 
which  may  be  extended  or  with¬ 
held  on  any  grounds  whatsoever. 

“See  the  dissents  of  Mr.  Justice* 
Brandeis  and  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
in  Milwaukee  Publishing  Co.  v. 
Burleson,  255  U.  S.  407,  421-423, 
430-432,  437-438.  Under  that 
view  the  second-class  rate  could 
be  granted  on  condition  that 
certain  economic  or  political 
ideas  not  be  disseminated.  The 
provisions  of  the  Fourth  condi¬ 
tion  would  have  to  be  far  more 
explicit  for  us  to  assume  that 
Congress  made  such  a  radical 
departure  from  our  traditions 
and  undertook  to  clothe  the 
Postmaster  General  with  the 
power  to  supervise  the  tastes  of 
the  reading  public  of  the  coun¬ 
try." 


E.  &  P.  Year  Book 

Unavoidable  print  shop  con¬ 
ditions  have  delayed  publica¬ 
tion  ol  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Yeor  Book.  VoL  No.  79.  Issue 
No.  S.  Due  to  appear  Jon.  31. 
the  Year  Book  Number  instead 
will  be  published  Feb.  16. 


In  a  separate  concurring  opin¬ 
ion,  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 
held: 

“The  case  lies  within  very 
narrow  confines.  The  publica¬ 
tion  under  scrutiny  is  a  period¬ 
ical.  It  is  therefore  entitled  to 
the  special  rates  accorded  by 
Congress  provided  it  is  pub¬ 
lish^  'for  the  dissemination  of 
information  of  a  public  char¬ 
acter,  or  devoted  to  literature, 
the  sciences,  art.  .  .  .’  If  it  be 
devoted  to  'literature'  it  be¬ 
comes  unnecessary  to  consider 
how  small  an  infusion  of  ‘infor¬ 
mation  of  a  public  character* 
entitles  a  periodical  to  the 
second-class  mail  rates  when  the 
bulk  of  its  contents  would  not 
otherwise  satisfy  the  Congres¬ 
sional  conditions. 

“It  seems  to  me  important 
strictly  to  confine  discussion  in 
this  case  because  its  radiations 
touch,  on  the  one  hand,  the  very 
basis  of  a  free  society,  that  of 
the  right  of  expression  beyond 
the  conventions  of  the  day,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  freedom 
of  society  from  constitutional 
compulsion  to  subsidize  enter¬ 
prise,  whether  in  the  world  of 
matter  or  of  mind." 

In  Chicago,  Alfred  Smart,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  Esquire,  Inc., 
said  the  magazine  was  “grateful” 
to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  for  briefs 
it  filed  in  the  ca.se. 

Schurz  on  Committee 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  and  vicepresl- 
dent  of  Inland  Daily  Press  A.s- 
sociation,  has  succe^ed  Arthur 
R.  Treanor  on  the  AN PA  Spe¬ 
cial  Newsprint  Committee 
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THE  PARTY  LINE 


Many  Hidden  Sources 
Of  Cooperative  Copy 


By  Charles  H.  Carson 

SILVER  LINING!  .  .  .  There 

seems  to  be  one  In  the  cloud 
that  has  been  hanging  over 
newspaper  advertising 
(newsprint  shortage  .  .  .  ineffi¬ 
cient  personnel,  etc.)  ...  in  the 
pr^iction  of  J.  W.  rieck  (De¬ 
troit  Times,  NAEA  meeting )  that 
toe  can  expect  an  avalanche  of 
cooperative  advertising!  But  re¬ 
member  .  .  .  you  as  a  local  ad. 
vertising  manager  and  your  so¬ 
licitors  will  have  to  get  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cloud  ...  be  as 
Interested  ...  do  as  much  to  get 
and  hold  this  cooperative  ava¬ 
lanche  as  pour  national  depart¬ 
ment! 

Not  the  least  of  your  functions 
will  be  in  so  selling  your  dealer, 
as  well  as  distributor,  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  your  pa¬ 
per  .  .  .  “that  the  money  allotted 
for  cooperative  advertising  is 
spent  bv  the  dealer  and  not 
poeketed  by  him,  or  by  the  dis¬ 
tributor.”  More  than  ever  you’ve 
got  to  know  their  language  .  .  . 
know  your  facts! 

0  0  0 

ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE  ...  of 

the  silver  cloud  is  a  goal  of 
$140  billion  in  national  income 
essential  to  maximum  employ¬ 
ment  of  65  millions  in  the  post¬ 
war  period  we  are  entering! 
Meaning  a  retail  sales  volume  of 
$75  billion  annually  ...  a  Jump 
from  $42  billion  in  1939!  One 
big  retail  chunk  of  this,  and  a 
big  chunk  of  your  cooperative 
advertising  will  be  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  appliance  field! 

0  0  0 

SEEING  IS  BELIEVING  ...  and 

it’s  going  to  be  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve,  the  many  places  you'll  see 
trying  to  sell!  One  example:  the 
“Hollywood  Women’s  Apparel 
Shop’’  (Norristown,  Pa.),  is  one 
of  many  going  after  this  busi¬ 
ness!  If  in  keeping  your  eye  on 
cooperative  advertising  you  are 
merely  keeping  your  eye  on  your 
old  electrical  dealers’  locations 
.  .  .  you’re  going  to  need  some 
new  specks! 

Of  19,000  appliance  dealers 
surveyed  by  Edison  General 
Electric  (Hotpoint)  Appliance 
Co.  on  home  laundry  equipment 
“52.1%  of  replies  were  from  ap¬ 
pliance  specialty  stores,  22.8% 
from  furniture  stores,  5.6%  de¬ 
partment  stores,  1.9%  from  auto 
supply  stores.  1.7%  from  plumb- 
CTs  and  10.1%  from  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  group! 

In  only  one  state  (Montana) 

.  .  .  736  retail  establishments  not 
previously  in  the  electrical  line 
.  .  .  report  they  are  out  after  the 
appliance  business!  Of  these 
there  are  244  food  stores  ...  194 
automotive  concerns  ...  75  gen- 
«■»!  merchandise  . . ,  others  from 
music  to  sporting  goods  stores 
and  85  others  not  designated! 

•  •  • 

SLAP  HAPPY  .  .  .  will  be  the 

scramble  and  you’ll  have  to 
scramble  with  them  to  Jlnd 


which  lines  are  being  sold!  One 
example:  the  “South  Town  Ra¬ 
dio  Shop”  (Springfield,  Ill.)  is 
handling  radios  .  .  .  records  .  .  . 
model  airplanes  .  .  .  electric 
lamps  .  .  .  household  electric 
items  .  .  .  and  paints! 

•  •  • 

HEADACHE  COMING  .  .  .  and 
one  that  will  also  affect  you 
. .  .  with  the  many  new  problems 
handling  trade-iru!  The  trade 
feels  they  will  have  to  be  more 
hardheaded  than  in  the  past,  be¬ 
cause  of  reduced  margin  of  profit 
on  new  appliances  .  .  .  but  if  the 
dealer  is  going  to  offer  complete 
service,  especially  in  radios  .  .  . 
many  new  problems  coming  up! 
Looks  like  a  good  time  for  clas¬ 
sified  to  be  making  some  plans' 
Not  everyone  will  buy  a  new 
radio  .  .  .  refrigerator  .  .  .  iron! 
There's  a  boom  on  the  way  for 
used  electrical  appliances! 

•  •  • 

ONE  WAY  AROUND  ,  .  .  many 
of  these  headaches  may  be  the 
plan  of  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  fur. 
niture  dealers  to  get  all  appli¬ 
ance  dealers,  furniture  and 
others,  to  revive  the  old  prewar 
“Major  Electrical  Appliance  Bu¬ 
reau.”  The  idea:  the  City  Utili¬ 
ties  Board  cooperating  with  re¬ 
tailers.  sets  up  o//ice  to  handle 
calls  from  dealers.  First  dealer 
to  contact  a  customer  wanting 
to  make  a  trade-in,  appraises  and 
calls  in  his  bid  to  the  office.  If 
the  customer  contacts  another 
dealer,  this  dealer  calls  to  see  if 
appliance  has  been  appraised 
...  if  so  he  must  not  exceed 
original  appraisal! 

0  0  0 

IN  YOUR  SCRAMBLE  .  .  .  don’t 
overlook  your  dealer  or  utility 
handling  electric  water  heaters! 
Throughout  the  country  their 
use  is  increasing!  A  little  book¬ 
let  “Trends  in  Electric  Water 
Heaters”  (General  Electric) 
gives  some  indicators.  From 
more  than  400  electric  service 
companies,  serving  more  than  23 
million  families  in  47  states  it 
was  found  that  4.1%  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  domestic  electric  meters 
register  use  of  water  heaters! 
One  utility  reported  63.2%  of 
homes  served  heated  water  elec, 
trically  .  .  .  many  reported  20 
to  45% ! 

•  *  • 

OR  ELECTRIC  HEATING!  ,  .  . 

It’s  getting  closer  as  tests 
being  made,  bugs  taken  out  .  .  . 
-something  to  watch!  Portland 
General  Electric  ( Oregon ) 
along  with  other  interested 
equipment  concerns,  is  spending 
$50  thousand  in  tests  on  75  typi¬ 
cal  Portland  homes.  For  20 
homes  tested  ( 1942-44 )  ranging 
in^  size  from  three  to  eight  rooms 
with  yearly  power  bills  running 
from  $35  to  $142  .  .  .  average 
heating  cost  was  $78.80  per  year! 

•  *  •  " 

THE  GAS  HOUSE  GANG  .  .  . 
and  don’t  forget  these  ^ys 


Brotherhood  Ad 

This  l.OOO-line  ad  for  local  spon¬ 
sorship  is  furnished  newspapers 
in  mat  form  and  will  be  repro¬ 
duced  widely  during  American 
Brotherhood  Week.  Feb.  17-24. 
Copy  is  prepared  by  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  volunteer  agency. 
The  ad  appeals  for  tolerance 
among  peoples. 

when  after  the  appliance  busi¬ 
ness  .  .  .  keeping  tab  on  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising!  The  gas  indus¬ 
try  and  manufacturer  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  and  promotional 
kitty  is  $2.4  million!  The  de¬ 
mand  for  ranges,  water  heaters, 
refrigerators,  house  heating 
units,  they  say,  is  expected  to 
exceed  anything  in  the  past! 
There  are  20.9  million  gas  ranges 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  60%  of  the  customers  or  12.4 
million  homes  have  ranges  more 
than  10  years  old! 


PopulotionStudy 
Plots  Changes 
In  U.  S.  Markets 

The  influence  on  business  of 
current  population  trends,  such 
as  the  declining  birthrate,  geo¬ 
graphical  shifts,  and  the  war¬ 
time  movement  of  women  from 
farms  to  cities  forms  the  subject 
of  a  new  pamphlet,  “Population 
and  l^rchaslng  Power,”  by  Dr. 
Vergil  D.  Reed,  associate  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co. 

Because  the  birthrate  has  de¬ 
clined  and  immigration  quotas 
are  strictly  limited,  the  U.  S. 
population  will  reach  a  peak  of 
about  150,000,000  between  1970 
and  1980,  after  which  there  may 
be  a  slow  drop,  according  to  Dr. 
Reed.  There  will  be  three  times 
as  many  in  the  over-65  age 
group  in  1980  as  there  were  in 
1930,  he  writes,  with  an  accom¬ 
panying  increase  in  the  volume 
of  goods  and  services  for  the 
aged. 

The  great  expansion  of  sub¬ 
urban  populations  suggests  in¬ 
creasing  stress  on  neighborhood 
retail  outlets,  department  store 
branches  and  supermarkets,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Reed. 

Included  in  the  pamphlets  are 
two  maps  showing  state-by-state 
population  shifts  between  1935 
and  1940  and  between  1940 
and  1943. 

On  the  basis  of  indicated 
trends,  the  West  and  Southeast 
will  continue  to  gain,  largely  at 
the  expense  of  the  North  and 
Northeast,  according  to  Dr, 
Reed’s  conclusions. 


'Frequency  of  Insertion'  Builds 
Ad  Linage  in  Columbus  Dispatch 


Columbus,  O. — Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  aware  of  the 
need  to  educate 
advertisers,  both 
local  and  gen¬ 
eral,  on  using 
continuity 
schedules  for  ef¬ 
fective  results.  It 
is  this  type  of 
consistent  a  d  - 
vertising  which 
radio  stations 
have  sold  to  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

The  Columbus 
Dispatch  has  Young 
been  an  expo¬ 
nent  of  regularity  ahead  of  vol¬ 
ume  in  developing  a  retail  rate 
structure  which  has  been  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  for  more  than 
a  third  of  a  century.  The  Dis¬ 
patch’s  local  rate  card  contains 
40  different  rates,  ranging  in  size 
from  20  lines,  one  to  six  times 
weekly,  to  800  lines,  one  to  six 
times  weekly  for  52  consecutive 
weeks.  All  space  above  the  con¬ 
tract  is  pro-rated. 

The  rates  vary  according  to 
the  basic  size  of  the  contract 
and  the  number  of  insertions 
each  week.  “Our  largest  as  well 
as  the  smallest  advertiser  has 
ttiis  kind  of  a  contract  with  the 
Dispatch,”  explained  Harvey  R. 


Young,  advertising  director.  “In 
fact,  98%  of  our  local  advertisers 
buy  their  space  on  this  basis.” 

“This  sort  of  an  arrangement 
we  believe  over  a  period  of 
years  has  been  beneficial  to  both 
the  advertiser  and  the  newspa¬ 
per,  particularly,  with  the 
smaller  advertiser  who  many 
times  is  inclined  to  be  spasmodic 
with  his  advertising,”  said  Mr. 
Young.  “It  is  the  constant  drop 
of  water  that  wears  away  the 
hardest  stone.” 

The  value  of  an  advertiser 
using  the  newspaper  from  one 
to  six  times  a  week  has  proven 
itself  in  the  steady  patronage 
given  to  the  Dispatch.  Mr. 
Young  cited  the  fact  that  in  1944. 
when  many  hundreds  of  columns 
of  advertising  had  to  be  omitted 
because  of  newsprint  restric¬ 
tions,  the  Dispatch  carried  248 
exclusive  local  display  accounts. 

“Our  long  experience  with  this 
continuity  plan  in  the  local  field 
was  the  main  incentive  for  our 
publishers  becoming  members  of 
the  new  network,  ( American 
Newspaper  Advertising  Net¬ 
work,  Inc.)  in  the  national 
field,”  said  Young.  “The  basis 
the  network  will  be  using  is  13, 
26,  39  or  52  consecutive  weekly 
insertions  which  should  over  a 
period  of  years  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  accounts.” 
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Recently  of 
Sicily  and 
veteran  to 


the  United  Slates  Arniv.  Saw  action  in  Africa, 


Italy.  \\'ouii(l(‘(l  at  Anzio.  First  World  War  II 


return  to  his  job  at  fhe  Evening  Bulletin. 


Th«‘r»‘  are  quite  u  few  little  detail'  for  Benny  on  the  way  hack  to  civilian  life. 
There  an-  quite  a  few  re'|ioii'ihilit ies*  this  eoiiiitry  reeogiiizet*  toward  Benny  for 
his  niilitarv  sei  vit-e.  I  heVie  all  .-et  down  in  le»al  lunjaiage.  It's  vastly  important 
that  he  know  ahont  iheiii  anil  take  the  ri^ht  steps  in  his  own  In'half  at  the 
rifilil  linn-. 

As  a  pnidie  ser>i4-e.  The  Bnlletin  is  lending  a  hand  to  returning  Philadelphia 
veterans.  We  have  i-'ialdishi  d  a  \  eleraiis  Ser\ iee  Bureau  under  a  director  with 
the  knowled;:e  and  haek^roiiiid  to  he  of  real  as-istaiiee.  One  of  the  first  things 
the  linrean  did  was  "et  out  The  h\«‘ning  Bnlh  tin  \’et«‘rans  Guide,  It  tells  the 
veteran  what  to  do.  who  to  see.  what  he  g»‘ts.  It  redue«‘s  the  rules  anil  the  laws  of 
iinniediate  eoneern  to  him  to  'iinple.  every-day  lanenage. 

f)ver  .aO.IKKI  eopie-  of  the  (inide  have  already  been  distributed  at  separation 
centers,  eainp-.  ho-pilals.  at  all  likely  points  where  veterans  congregate.  It  has 
heeoiiie  llie  standard  reli-reiiee  for  the  estimated  386.f)00  veterans  who  are  return¬ 
ing  to  the  Philadelphia  area. 

•k  It  it 

Thf  Kvi  ninfi  has  a  circulation  cjccrctlinf^  600,000,  the  largest  evening 

circulation  in  America.  It  is  read  daily  by  four-fifths  of  the  Philadelphia  families. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA—  NKVK  I.  Y  KVKU^BODY  READ.*;  THE  BULLETIN 
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Bureau  Names  Barnes 
Associate  Sales  Head 


HAROLD  S.  BARNES,  until  re¬ 
cently  a  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Compton  Advertising, 
Inc.,  has  been  named  associate 
sales  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  American  Newspa- 


Sanka  Coffee,  Reo  and  Quaker 
State  Oil  accounts. 

During  the  next  seven  years 
he  was  in  charge  of  various  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  accounts. 

Barnes  continued  in  the  gro- 


Salea  Director  Alfred  B.  Stanford  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and 
the  new  Associate  Sales  Director.  Harold  S.  Barnes,  at  right. 


per  Publishers  Association,  the 
Bureau  announced  this  week  in 
New  York. 

Barnes  thus  becomes  second 
in  command  of  the  Bureau's 
proposed  business  analysis  pro¬ 
gram  (E  &  P,  Jan.  26,  p.  13), 
under  Sales  Director  Alfred  B. 
Stanford.  As  head  of  one  of  two 
business  analysis  teams  in  the 
Bureau,  he  will  work  closely 
with' agencies  and  advertisers  in 
planning  more  efficient  use  of 
their  national  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures.  Stanford  is  head  of 
the  other  team  and  overall  di¬ 
rector  of  the  project. 

20  Years  in  Agencies 

A  native  of  Medford,  Mass., 
Rusty”  Barnes  has  a  back¬ 
ground  of  20  years'  experience 
in  the  advertising  agency  field, 
the  last  13  on  food  and  allied 
accounts  exclusively.  Agencies 
with  which  he  has  been  con¬ 
nected  are  Pedlar  &  Ryan, 
Young  &  Rubicam,  and  Comp¬ 
ton. 

A  product  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Barnes  began  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  architecture,  but  was 
graduated  with  a  degree  in  eco¬ 
nomics.  His  business  career  was 
interrupted  before  it  began, 
however,  by  a  hitch  in  the  Army 
during  World  War  I,  in  which 
he  served  in  an  ambulance  corps 
and  in  the  French  artillery. 

Before  he  entered  the  agency 
field,  Barnes  spent  several  years 
with  the  publishing  firms  of 
Grosset  &  Dunlap  and  Prentice- 
Hall,  and  with  the  John  Price 
Jones  fund  -  raising  organiza¬ 
tion. 

His  first  agency  post  was  as  a 
copywriter  and  contact  man 
with  Pedlar  &  Ryan.  After  three 
years  there,  he  went  to  Young 
ic  Rubicam.  For  four  years  he 
was  a  member  of  that  firm’s 
copy  department,  writing  on  the 


eery  advertising  field  when  he 
joined  the  Comption  executive 
staff  in  1939.  He  was  there  six 
years  and  during  that  time  su¬ 
pervised  the  Procter  &  Gamble 
accounts  on  Ivory  Soap  and 
Crisco. 

One  of  the  Jobs  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  new  program,  in  which 
the  business  analysis  teams  will 
play  a  major  role,  will  be  to  help 
advertisers  direct  their  adver¬ 
tising  strategy  more  produc¬ 
tively,  said  Barnes. 

“In  my  agency  experience," 
he  declared,  “I  learned  to  view 
advertising  as  only  one  segment 
of  a  manufacturer's  business. 
Looking  at  business  operations, 
I  have  noticed  that  in  a  great 
many  cases  the  manufacturers 
were  not  routing  their  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  as  intelligently  as 
they  were  their  salesmen.  Our 
primary  aim  will  be  to  help 
them  adapt  their  media  formulas 
for  better  results. 

“I  have  found  a  great  many 
advertisers  and  agencies  hungry 
for  the  kind  of  information  the 
Bureau  is  now  gathering,  facts 
that  will  show  them  their  media 
needs  in  the  thousands  of  highly 
varied  American  communities  " 
■ 

New  Food  Editor 

Replacing  Mrs.  Zola  Vincent, 
who  has  been  food  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American  for 
five  years,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Wil¬ 
kinson  has  been  appointed  food 
editor  and  home  economics  di¬ 
rector.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  has  been 
food  consultant  for  the  Francis 
H.  Leggett  Co.  and  the  Biscuit 
and  Cracker  Assn,  and  is  a  for¬ 
mer  supervisor  of  homemaking 
at  Pratt  Institute.  Mrs.  Vincent 
resigned  to  join  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  of  Flanley  &  Wood¬ 
ward. 


Press  Clipping 
Traps  Slayer 

Pittsburgh — A  two-month-old 
Pittsburgh  Press  clipping  re¬ 
sulted  in  solving  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  a  20-year-old  Ellwood 
City,  Pa.,  girl,  and  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  an  ex-convict  who  con¬ 
fessed  slaying  the  girl. 

Credited  to  United  Press,  it 
said  the  nude  body  of  a  girl  had 
been  found  in  the  Maumee  river 
at  Napoleon,  O.  When  police 
finally  checked  the  identity,  den¬ 
tal  charts  showed  at  once  that 
the  corpse  was  that  of  the 
girl.  The  slayer,  with  whom 
she  was  last  seen,  was  traced  to 
Toledo,  O.,  where  he  confessed 
having  slain  the  girl,  who  was 
to  have  borne  him  a  child. 


Parry  and  Associates 
Get  N.  Y.  Affiliation 

Establishment  of  afiUiate  of¬ 
fices  in  New  York  City,  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  personnel  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  floor  space  in  new  offices 
have  been  announced  by  Thomas 
W.  Parry  and  Associates,  public 
relations  organization  which 
was  established  in  St.  Louis 
in  1931. 

Under  a  reciprocal  arrange¬ 
ment,  Baldwin  and  Mermey, 
New  York  public  relations  firm 
which  is  in  its  20th  year,  has 
become  the  eastern  affiliate  of 
the  Parry  organization,  with  the 
latter  acting  as  mid-western  af¬ 
filiate  of  Baldwin  and  Mermey. 
William  H.  Baldwin  of  that  or¬ 
ganization  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  and  is  a  former  board  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Association 
of  Public  Relations  Counsel. 

Lemoine  Skinner,  Jr.,  former 
editorial  writer  and  prior  to  that 
a  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  is  a  new  associate  of 
the  Parry  organization. 

Both  'Thomas  W.  Parry,  who 
heads  the  firm,  and  his  wife, 
Exie  Gray  Parry,  a  partner,  are 
graduates  of  Missouri  Univer¬ 
sity's  School  of  Journalism. 
Before  establishing  their  organ¬ 
ization  15  years  ago.  Parry  had 
been  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staffs  of  both  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  Star-Times,  and 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.”  He 
served  for  four  years  as  director 
of  the  St.  Louis  News  Service, 
a  civic  public  relations  organ¬ 
ization. 


Use  Foster 
Surveys 

Readership  *  Local  Stores  * 
National  Brands 
Ask  the 

Bethlehem  Globe-Times 
Write  for  details  and  other 
Newspapers  served. 

RICHARD  FOSTER 

Seles  Anal  yet 

Terminal  lldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Market  Surveys  •  Product 
Surveys  •  Sales  Research 


Mt.  Everest  is  the 
highest  mountain 
in  the  world,  but 
if  the  Himalayas 
are  ever  offered 
for  sale,  somebody 
will  promote  the 
smaller  peaks  as 
“a  better  buy” 
,  .  Remember 
that,  when  you  buy 
newspaper  space  in 
the  City  of  Wash¬ 
ington, 


Editor  and  Ptiblithfr 

TIMES-HERALO  .  243,902 
The  STAR  .  .  .  207,859 
The  POST  .  .  .  168,345 
The  NEWS  .  .  .  105,231 

as  of  Seplvniher  30,  1943 


WA.SHINCTON.  n.  C. 

National  Representative 

CEO.  A.  MrDEVITT  CO. 
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Diary  of  a  space  buyer. •• 


What  a  night!  (x>uldn’t  sleep  a  wink  .  .  .  Cen¬ 
tral  Indiana  on  my  mind.  A  $1^50.000.000 
market . . .  how  to  tap  it?  That’s  the  question. 


Just  saw  some  dope  on  The  Indianapvlui  ^ens 
that  made  me  sit  up.  City  is  twentieth  largest 
in  country  .  .  .  hut  The  Netvs  ranks  setrnth 
among  all  six-day  evening  dailies  in  total  ad¬ 
vertising  volume.  Ninety-six  jnr  ctmt  home  de¬ 
livered,  too.  Hmmm  .  .  . 


The  die  is  cast.  Our  money’s  on — and  in — 
The  Netvs.  Checked  my  figures  and  showed 
them  to  the  boss.  He  agreed  it  would  he  l»est 
to  concentrate  our  shots  in  this  one  paper. 
Now  to  see  w’hat  happens. 


Happy  day!  Sales  are  mounting  merrily  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Indiana  and — come  pay  day — there‘11  he  an 
extra  saw  buck  or  two  in  the  old  envelope.  No 
wonder  they  rate  The  Ntnvs—Jirst  in  Indiana! 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


Owning  and  Operating 
Radio  Station  WIBC 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


C.  Waiter  McCARTY,  President  ond  General  Manager  •  DAN  A.  CARROLL,  1 10  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17  •  J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 
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Don’t  Take  Chances, 
Col.  Steinman  Warns 


HARRISBURG,  Pa. — Col.  J.  Hale  deliveries  or  had  no  newsprint, 
Steinman,  of  Lancaster  (Pa.)  it  was  an  actual  shortage,  ex- 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Chairman  of  plained  Colonel  Steinman,  to  be, 
the  Printing  and  Publishing  Di-  sure;  but  remember  that  infla- 
vision  of  the  Civilian  Production  tionary  pressures  today  are 
Administration,  cautioned  the  many  times  stronger  than  after 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub-  World  War  I.  , 

lishers  Association  here  that  this  “In  view  of  the  overall  situa- 
is  no  time  “for  rocking  the  boat,”  tion  and  past  experience,”  he' 
or  taking  any  chances  on  exist-  went  on,  “it  was  thought  best  toi 
enl  newsprint  suppiies  in  the  retain  a  ceiling  on  newsprint  in¬ 
hope  there  will  soon  be  plenty  ventorles  when  L-240  ‘kicked  the' 
again  for  all  hands  around.  bucket’  on  Jan.  1.  “Its  only  pur-, 

Colonel  Steinman  said  he  ex-  pose  is  to  make  sure  that  no 
pects  to  retire  from  his  govern-  user — be  he  commercial  printer,! 
mental  post  two  weeks  hence.  comic  book  publisher  or  news- 
“For  one  full  month  news-  paper — accumulates  in  storage* 
print  has  weathered  the  sea  of  an  undue  amount  of  newsprint,] 
.short  supply  without  the  guiding  to  the  detriment  of  other  users, 
hand  of  Old  Man  L-240,”  he  told  It  is  set  up  to  make  the  short 
the  PNPA  convention.  “Despite  supply  more  available  for  use, 
this  shortage  of  supply,  the  rather  than  stockpiling;  and  to 
waters  have  been  choppy,  but  avoid  any  possible  boarding  of 
not  too  rough.  Such  waves  as  newsprint  as  occurred  after 
have  risen  to  rock  the  boat  have  World  War  I. 
been  taken  care  of  through  the  “Any  real  practical  inequities 
cooperative  action  of  the  Re-  in  the  inventory  order  can  read- 
glonal  and  State  Associations,  iiy  be  corrected,  but  its  overall 
and  the  producing  mills.  purpose  is  believed  to  be  a  good 

“The  situations  in  Wyoming  safeguard  in  this  crucial  transi- 
and  New  Mexico  have  been  tion  period.  If  the  rationing  by 
straightened  out,  while  we  are  manufacturers  and  the  industry 
now  working  on  one  in  South  plan  of  selfhelp  continues  to 
Dakota  which  through  the  good  work,  it  will  soon  have  outlived 
offices  of  the  Inland  Dally  Press  its  needs  or  its  usefulness.” 
A.ssociation,  the  ANPA  Special  -oioaw  han.io  « 

Newsprint  Committee.,  the  South  Sl^nt  signVed Thff  w 

^rTvToruti^n"”"  “  "-^Sui^tSren^%X%^ir??e 

“In  ^rliifn^nin  Colonel  Said  he  appreciated  hav- 

^P®  information  be- 

cial  oHnfer  who  Lint,  returning  to  Washington. 


Acme  Tran. 

tiT  "•‘“'ortc  i!r* 

*^'•6  to  voTT*;.  brine... 


trans-c*’  ^ 

“(V  V  X 

comP>.« 


For  more  details 
about  Telephoto, 
Write  or  Wire— 
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JOBS  AHEAD 
in  TOLEDO... 


In  June^July  1945  C*£.D«  asked  Toledo  Employers: 

1.  What  their  employment  was  in  1940. 

2.  What  their  employment  was  then — June-July  1945. 

3.  What  they  expected  their  employment  to  be  1  year  after  Japs  sur¬ 
rendered — V-J+1  year. 

Here  is  what  Toledo  Employers  reported: 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT:  June- July  "45^24.2%  higher  than  1940.  Estimate 
Sept.  *46 — 22.8%  higher  than  *40. 

MANUFACTURING:  June-July  *45~~“80.3%  higher  than  1940.  Estimate 
Sept.  *46 — 43.2%  higher  than  *40. 

DISTRIBUTION:  June-July  *45—6.4%  higher  than  1940.  Estimate  Sept.  *46 
— 16.2%  higher  than  *40. 

SERVICES:  June-July  *45  —  6.4%  lower  than  1940.  Estimate  Sept.  *46  — 
6%  higher  than  *40. 

CONSTRUCTION:  June-July  *45 — 26.8%  higher  than  1940.  Estimate  Sept. 
*46 — 39.9%  higher  than  *40. 

GOVERNMENT:  June-July  *45—12.6%  higher  than  1940.  Estimate  Sept. 
*46 — 13%  higher  than  *40. 

ALL  OTHER  EMPLOYMENT:  June-July  *45—50%  lower  than  1940.  Esti¬ 
mate  Sept.  *46 — same  as  *40. 

These  facts  were  obtained  by  The  Toledo  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  Lucas  County  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 
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Manufacturers 
Honored  at 
Brand  Dinner 

A  testimonial  dinner  honoring 
125  manufacturers  in  the  New 
York  area  whose  206  brands 
have  served  the 
American  c  o  n  - 
sumer  50  years 
or  more  was 
given  by  the 
Brand  Names 
Research  Foun- 
d  a  t  i  o  n  at  the 
Hotel  A  s  t  o  r , 
New  York  City, 
Feb.  5.  More 
than  1,200  busi¬ 
ness  and  indus¬ 
trial  executives 
Buckingham  attended. 

The  dinner, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  New  York, 
is  one  of  a  series  the  Founda¬ 
tion  plans  for  the  same  purpose 
in  manufacturing  centers  of  the 
country.  Dinners  have  already 
taken  place  in  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Cincinnati. 

A.  O.  Buckingham,  newly 
elected  chairman  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  vicepresident,  Cluett, 
Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  need  to  refute  the 
efforts  of  some  groups  “who 
would  subordinate  brand  names 
end  spread  skepticism  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  .salesmanship.” 

Urges  Brand  Support 
“The  Brand  Names  Research 
Foundation  proposes,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “that  every  manufacturer 
and  advertiser  of  a  branded 
product  Join  in  a  program  to 
convince  the  people  of  America 
that  their  own  best  welfare  lies 
in  support  of  the  system  of  brand 
Identification. 

“In  such  a  program,”  he  stated, 
“ — as  in  the  war  effort  advertis¬ 
ing  pregram  we  all  supported — 
there  are  no  boundaries,  no  lim¬ 
its,  no  maximums.  You  can  ap¬ 
propriate  a  modest  sum  for  the 
work  being  done  in  behalf  of  all 
brand  names  by  the  Brand 
Names  Research  Foundation.  In 
addition,  you  can  allocate  a  spe¬ 
cial  sum  for  a  special  campaign 
in  support  of  brand  names.  You 
can  d^icate  a  certain  amount  of 
your  present  appropriation  ex¬ 
clusively  for  this  purpose.  Or 
you  can  devote  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  space  and  time 
you  now  use  to  an  all-out  mes¬ 
sage  on  this  subject. 

“This  is  a  war,  too,  in  a  way. 
A  w.ir  of  ideas,  a  war  to  con¬ 
vince  and  influence  and  educate 
the  American  people  that  their 
own  interests  and  their  future 
welfare  lie  in  support  of  the 
brand  name  system  of  free  com¬ 
petitive  enterprise." 

On  the  topic,  “Let’s  Get  Our 
Bearings,”  guest  speaker  U.  S. 
Senator  Albert  W.  Hawkes  of 
New  Jersey,  asserted: 

“The  brand-name  system,  as  it 
has  developed  in  American  life, 
is  the  keystone  of  distribution. 
Distribution  is  the  arch  which 
supports  our  whole  economy. 

“I  know  that  there  are  those 
who  say  that  because  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  ad¬ 
vertising  a  given  brand  or  trade¬ 
mark  the  public  has  to  pay  the 
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bill.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  ...  I  could  show 
in  hundreds  of  cases,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  automobile  held, 
where  advertising  and  resultant 
increased  production,  brought 
automobiles  to  the  consuming 
public  for  less  than  one-quarter 
of  their  original  production  cost” 

The  plans  of  the  Foundation 
for  1946  and  its  work  to  date 
were  summarized  by  Henry  E. 
Abt,  managing  director.  Pre¬ 
sentation  of  “certificates  of  pub¬ 
lic  service”  were  then  made  to 
the  brand  manufacturers.  Two 
hundred  and  six  brands  were 
represented. 

Newly-elected  officers  of  the 
Foundation,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Buckingham,  are  Howard  B. 
Snader,  Vanity  Fair  Mills,  Inc., 
Reading,  Pa.,  Eastern  vicechair¬ 
man;  Donald  B.  Douglas,  Quak¬ 
er  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  Mid-west¬ 
ern  vicechairman;  Managing  Di¬ 
rector  Abt,  secretary;  Gavin  Mc- 
Bain,  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  New 
York,  treasurer. 


Attempt  Again 
To  Liberalize 
Libel  Lows 

Columbia,  S.  C. — Liberaliza¬ 
tion  of  South  Carolina's  libel 
laws,  considered  by  many  pu^ 
Ushers  in  the  state  as  “worse 
than  no  libel  law  at  all,”  is  be¬ 
ing  urged  in  the  State  General 
Assembly  by  Rep.  Calhoun 
Thomas  of  Beaufort. 

The  bill,  attacked  by  Reps. 
Matthew  Poliakoff  and  James  A. 
Adams,  Spartanburg,  and  Charles 
Verner,  Greenville,  would  allow 
newspapers  the  privilege  of  re¬ 
tracting  statements  before  any 
civil  or  criminal  action  could 
be  brought,  and  would  have  per¬ 
mitted  only  actual  and  not  puni¬ 
tive  damages. 

Present  status  of  the  bill: 
tabled  by  voice  vote. 

Said  Poliakoff:  “With  all  due 


lespects  to  the  press  and  able 
reporters,  it  would  give  news¬ 
papers  a  license  to  say  anything 
at  any  time.  I  know  some  news¬ 
papers  that  would  Just  work  to 
harm  someone.  The  harm  would 
have  been  done  when  the  first 
story  appeared.  Many  only  read 
the  first  story,  not  the  second 
Then,  too,  the  second  one  would 
be  bad  because  many,  not  seeing 
the  first,  would  read  it  and  think 
there  must  be  something  to  it 

“A  newspaper  could  ruin  a 
man.  There  are  some  papers 
and  newspaper  men  who  attack 
men  who  aren't  politicians.  An 
editor  could  control  the  destinies 
of  every  citizen  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  He  could  write  whatever 
he  wasted  to.” 

For  years,  publishers  and 
others  have  been  working  to 
obtain  an  adequate  and  equita¬ 
ble  libel  law  in  South  Carolina 
A  bill  in  some  form  has  been 
before  many  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly. 


y^clean'nf 


A  Black  and  White  processed  matrices 
save  an  average  of  approximately  one- 
third  of  all  errors  in  original  compositions. 
Think  what  such  a  reduction  in  errors 
means  I  One-third  fewer  corrections  for 

operators  to  set  and  one-third  fewer  correc¬ 
tion  lines  for  floor  men  to  place!  Not  to 
mention  other  savings  all  along  the  line. 
These  time  savings  are  effected  because 
Black  &  White  reference  marks  are  so  easy 
to  read  that  errors  are  plainly  visible  in  the 
assembling  elevator. 

Matrix  Contrast  Service  covers  the  regu¬ 
lar  processing  of  all  your  matrices.  The 
work  is  done  in  your  plant  by  trained  crews. 


New  matrices  are  processed  at  our  nearest 
service  station  before  delivery  to  you.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  regular  servicings  include  the 
thorough  cleaning  of  matrices.  Clean 
matrices  save  time  and  trouble  for  the 
machinist,  give  the  operator  a  faster,  more 
dependable  keyboard  response  and  help  to 
maintain  maximum  machine  output 

Write  now  for  complete  information  to 
MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 
Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
European  Agents:  Funditor,  Ltd.,  3,  Wood- 
bridge  Street,  Clerkenwel!  Green,  London, 
E  C  1. 
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Duped  by  duplication? 

Duped  by  duplication? 

Whether  you’re  trailing  a  scent  —  or  the  rich  Boston  consumer  market  —  don’t  be 
thrown  ofF  the  trail  by  duplication.  Play  it  wise  —  buy  space  in  the  Boston  Globe. 
Ail  comics,  editorials,  cartoons,  features  appear  in  both  the  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Globe. 
Result:  Top  morning  coverage  .  .  .  Top  evening  coverage  .  .  .  Minimun  of  duplication! 


Tho  Boston  Olobo 

MORNING  .  EVENING  .  SUNDAY 
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George  Booth  Retires 
As  Michigan  Chief 


DETROIT  —  Booth  Newspapers, 

Inc.,  this  week  announced  the 
retirement  of  George  G.  Booth 
as  president  and  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  ending 
more  than  52  years  in  active 
newspaper  management  and  di¬ 
rection  in  Michigan. 

Warren  S.  Booth,  51,  son  of 
the  founder  of  the  corporation, 
has  been  elected  president. 

Warren  Booth  has  been  active 
in  the  newspaper  business  for  30 
years.  Since  1932  he  bad  been 
a  director  of  the  company  and 
in  1935  he  was  named  vioe- 
president. 

Other  officers  who  were  named 
at  the  annual  meettag  are  Ralph 
H.  Bastien,  vieepresiaent;  James 
A.  Bersford,  vicepresident,  sec- 
retai7  and  treasurer,  and  Cecil 
E.  Billington,  assistant  secretiuy 
and  assistant  treastuer. 

Started  in  Detroit 

The  Journalistic  career  of 
George  Booth  as  a  publisher 
began  in  1893  when  he  organ¬ 
ized  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press  and  became  its  president 
and  publisher.  Earlier  he  had 
been  an  executive  of  the  Detroit 
SewM. 

The  Press  was  the  first  of  the 
present  Booth  string  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Saginaw  News,  Flint 
Journal,  Kalamazoo  Gazette, 
Jackson  Citizen-Patriot.  Muske¬ 
gon  Chronicle  and  Ann  Arbor 
Sews. 

On  the  formation  of  this 
group  Mr.  Booth  became  the 
chairman  of  the  Board,  a  post  he 
held  continuously  until  his  re¬ 
tirement,  which  was  effective 
Jan.  30. 

He  took  the  presidency  of  the 
group  in  1935.  He  will  continue 
in  the  newly-created  office  of 
advisor  and  counsellor. 

Warren  Booth  conUnues  a 
family  tradition  of  newspaper 
work.  Before  his  father,  both 
his  grandfathers  were  founders 
of  daily  newspapers.  His  grand¬ 
fathers  were  James  E.  Scripps, 
who  founded  the  Detroit  News, 
and  Henry  W.  Booth,  who  estab¬ 
lished  several  papers  in  Canada. 

Warren  Booth  was  educated 
in  Detroit  schools  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Yale  University  in 
1916  with  an  engineering  de¬ 
gree.  He  entered  newspaper 
work  that  same  year  but  left  it 
to  serve  In  the  Army  in  World 
War  I.  He  rose  to  captain  in  the 
artillery. 

He  returned  to  newspaper 
work  in  1919,  and  in  1925  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Detroit  News.  He 
became  treasurer  of  that  news¬ 
paper  in  1927. 

Regarding  policies  of  Booth 
papers  under  his  direction,  War¬ 
ren  Booth  declared; 

“The  changes  in  the  officers 
in  the  company  will  entail  no 
changes  in  the  policies  of  the 
individual  newspapers  which 
have  always  been  edited  and 
managed  on  the  basis  of  real 
local  autonomy.” 

The  elder  Mr.  Booth,  81,  was 
born  ^n  Toronto,  Canada.  He 
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was  in  the  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness  from  18M-88  before  he  en¬ 
tered  the  newspaper  profession. 

A  community  leader  and  phi¬ 
lanthropist.  Mr.  Booth  with  Mrs. 
Booth  established  in  1927  the 
Cranbrook  Foundation,  an  edu¬ 
cational  and  cultural  center  com¬ 
prising  five  schools  and  a  church, 
on  his  country  estate,  “Cran¬ 
brook,”  in  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Mich. 

There  was  a  total  outlay  in¬ 
volving  upwards  of  |20,0()0,()()0 
by  the  Booths  on  this  project. 

Mr.  Booth  is  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  De¬ 
troit  Institute  of  Arts.  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  Art  Alliance 
of  America,  American  Institute 
of  Architects  (Michigan  Chap¬ 
ter). 

His  clubs  are  the  Detroit  and 
the  Bloomfield  Hills  Country. 

a 

Illinois  Daily  Sold 
By  W.  C.  Fairweather 

The  MeLeantboro  (Ill.) 
Timet-Leader  was  purchased 
Feb.  1  by  Curtis  G.  Small,  edi¬ 
tor,  and  J.  O.  Wells,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  printing  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Ill.)  Register,  and 
Casey  Dempsey,  formerly  with 
the  Register  and  the  Associated 
Press.  Dempsey  will  be  editor 
and  manager  of  the  publication 
to  be  published  by  a  new  cor¬ 
poration,  The  Times-Leader,  Inc. 

The  Times-Leader  was  sold  by 
W.  C.  Fairweather,  veteran  Illi¬ 
nois  publisher  who  had  owned 
the  publication  for  23  years  and 
who  will  retire  from  active  busi¬ 
ness  life. 

Dempsey  has  been  in  the  army 
since  1942  and  separated  Feb.  1 
with  the  rank  of  Major.  He  was 
public  relations  officer  for  the 
First  Army  during  the  European 
invasion  and  later  with  a  task 
force  at  Oslo,  Norway,  where  he 
handled  public  relations  for  the 
Quisling  trial. 

Before  entering  service  he 
was  bureau  manager  for  the  AP 
at  Centralia,  Ill. 
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2- Way  Extra  Trick 
Works  in  Hempstead 

Hempstead,  L.  I. — Within  five 
minutes  after  a  jury  had  given 
its  verdict  In  a  bribery  trial, 
Newsday  had  copies  of  a  bulle¬ 
tin  edition  on  sale  at  the  court¬ 
house  here. 

Since  the  Newsday  plant  is 
three  miles  from  the  courthouse, 
there  was  some  amazement  on 
the  part  of  the  judge  and  trial 
spectators. 

Alan  Hathway,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Mrs.  Alicia  Patterson’s 
paper,  explained  the  “trick” 
.simply;  “We  ran  off  about  200 
copies  of  the  paper  with  a  story 
on  acquittal  and  200  with  a  story 
on  guilty  and  had  them  at  a 
distribution  depot  around  the 
comer  from  the  courthouse.  Our 
biggest  worry  was  seeing  that 
the  right  bundles  were  given  out 
to  the  boys  when  the  flash  on 
the  verdict  came.” 


m  WE  COMPASS 
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BOX  ‘THE  COMPASS  beginning  with  the  cardinal 
points,  giving  each  a  name  corresponding 
with  the  principal  human  emotions.  With  these 
points  in  mind,  you  can  chart  a  course  of  human 
affairs  over  the  shortest  route  to  the  Port  of  Big 
Sales! 

The  four  cardinal  points  are  North  for  the  frigid 
field  of  Fear— the  opposite  pole  for  Hate.  For  E^st 
and  West  you  have  Love  and  Hunger. 

In  the  myriad  variations  you  find  no  individual 
entirely  beset  with  any  one  of  these  motivations, 
exclusive  of  all  the  others.  But  as  true  and  invari¬ 
able  as  the  Pole  Star  you  will  discover  in  all 
people  a  love  of  localnews. 

Babies  cry  for  it  as  much  as  they  ever  did  for 
Castoria  or  the  scientific  products  of  Gerber.  The 
young  people  and  the  grown  people  and  the  elders 
hunger  for  localnews.  The  only  medium  that 
provides  the  full  measure  of  localnews  every¬ 
day  is  that  20,000,000  daily  circulation  giant— 
the  combined  Localnews  Dailies  of  this  country. 

In  plotting  a  course  for  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising,  use  Localnews  Dailies  and  fill  your 
sails  with  the  greatest  human  interest  that  is  avail¬ 
able  to  advertisers.  Use  Localnews  Dailies  and 
ride  the  tide  that  leads  on  to  commercial  fortune! 
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Maybe  Madam  reads  the  Sun-Telegraph  because 
she  likes  Prudence  Penny  on  home  economics,  Dorothy 
Randall  on  fashions  and  many  other  features  and  arti¬ 
cles  that  ore  of  interest  to  mother  and  housewife. 

Maybe  Modomme  reads  the  Sun-Telegraph  because 
she  likes  the  society  section  ...  or  just  to  get  mad  with 
Westbrook  Pegler.  And  perhaps  she  looks  over  the  clos¬ 
ing  quotations  to  see  how  her  income  is  doing. 

And  maybe  there  are  a  lot  of  other  reasons  why  both 
Madam  and  Modomme  read  the  Sun-Telegraph.  The 
fact  remains  that  Pittsburgh  merchants  know  that 
Madam  and  Modomme  do  read  the  Sun-Telegraph  for 
shopping  information  because  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  month  after  month,  over  the  years,  they  tell 
us  of  the  amazing  results  they  get  from  their  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  Sun-Telegraph. 

If  you're  selling  $16.75  dresses  or  $165  dresses.  Fords 
or  Cadillacs,  outboard  motors  or  yachts,  both  Madam 
and  Modomme  will  read  your  advertising  in  the  Sun- 
Telegraph. 


Madam  has  three  lovely  children  and  a  spendable 
income  of  $625  a  year  for  clothing  for  the  entire  family, 
so  she  goes  to  the  third  floor  and  buys  a  new  dress  . . . 
smart  and  fashionable  ...  for  $16.75.  She  reads  the 
Sun-Telegraph. 

Modomme  has  a  lovely  Pekingese  and  a  spendable 
income  for  her  wardrobe  that  varies,  according  to 
whether  she  feels  rich  or  poor,  between  $5,000  and 
$25,000  a  year.  She  goes  to  the  Little  Salon  and  buys  a 
new  dress  .  .  .  smart  and  fashionable  ...  for  $165.  She 
reads  the  Sun-Telegraph. 


People  .  .  your  customers  and  ours  .  .  . 

spend  $6,000,000  a  year  to  have  their 
lavorite  newspaper,  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph.  in  their  homes.  This  is  dra¬ 
matic  evidence  of  the  sales  potential  that 
exists  for  advertisers  who  would  cultivate 
these  Sun-Telegraph  families. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Offieat  ia^Principal  Citimi 
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Ed  Hanway,  Casper 
(Wyo.J  Publisher,  Dies 

Casper,  Wyo.  —  Edwin  Han- 
way,  79,  publisher,  Casper  Trib¬ 
une-Herald  since  1914,  died  of 
pneumonia.  Hanway  was  the 
circulation  representative  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  at  Topeka  for 
several  years.  Later  he  man¬ 
aged  circulation  campaigns. 

At  one  time  he  held  interests 
in  newspapers  at  Loveland  and 
Sterling,  Colo.,  and  Richfield, 
Utah.  Hanway  purcha.sed  the 
Natrona  County  Tribune  at  Cas¬ 
per  in  1914  and  published  it  as 
a  weekly  until  1916  when  he 
PHmADELPHiA — Sixteen  chain-  made  it  a  daily  during  the 
pions  who  participated  in  the  Hughes-Wilson  Presdential  cam- 
Golden  and  Silver  glove  cham-  paign.  In  1925  he  purchased  the 
pionship  boxing  bouts  staged  Casper  Herald  and  merged  it 
under  auspices  of  the  Daily  with  the  Tribune.  During  his 
Neu's  were  guests  of  Publisher  years  at  Casper  he  published 
Lee  Ellmaker  and  the  News  newspapers  at  Laredo,  Tex.,  and 
management  at  a  dinner  staged  Lovington,  N.  M.,  but  had  dLs- 


W.  C.  Shepherd  Retires; 
Hoyt  Named  in  Denver 


Hearst  Honored 

William  Randolph  Hearat, 
noted  publisher,  last  week  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  annual  citation 
and  award  of  the  Laymen's 
National  Committee.  Inc.,  for 
his  "real  Americanism."  Mr. 
Hearst  accepted  the  honor  at 
his  home  in  San  Simeon. 


DENVER.  Col.  —  William  C.  and  Manila  during  ttie  height  of 
“BiU”  Shepherd,  70,  better  the  Pacific  war.  He  was  a  guest 
known  throughout  the  West  as  of  the  Navy. 

Shep,”  retired  Feb.  5  as  the  He  wrote  a  brilliant  series  of 
veteran  ^itor  and  publLsher  of  articles,  including  an  exclusive 
the  Denver  Post.  with  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

“Shep”  will  be  replaced  soon  Until  Bonfils’  death  13  years 

ago,  “Shep”  served  20  years  as 
.  managing  editor,  four  as  news 

,  ;  editor.  All  of  his  long  career 

was  confined  to  Denver. 

•-  He  started  as  a  cub  reporter. 

V  gyt  gf  school,  ou  the  old 

Denver  Republican,  working  the 
<■ ’’ f  first  six  months  without  pay; 

iv'  y,— ,  then  being  advanced  to  Sl  .'iO 

every-  two  weeks,  later  $8  per 


posed  of  them  before  his  death. 


Hovt  Shepherd  for  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 

tion  in  Washington. 

by  E.  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  He  began  his  newspaper  ca- 
publisher  of  the  Portland  Ore-  reer  at  Pendleton.  Ore.,  after 
gonian.  World  War  I. 

Hoyt  announced  in  Portland  He  has  headed  several  Ore- 
that  he  was  resigning  to  accept  gon  publishers’  groups  and  in 
a  “new  opportunity  and  a  new  ]94i  was  named  national  presi- 
challenge.  '  His  statement  added:  dent  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  pro- 
“In  leaving  the  Oregonian  to  fessional  journalism  fraternity, 
become  publisher  of  the  Denver  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Post,  I  leave  a  very  great  news-  Oregonian  Publishing  Company, 
paper  which  has  been,  and  I  am  consisting  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Lead- 
•sure  will  continue  to  be  part  of  better,  president:  E.  D.  Mac- 
every  yesterday,  today  and  to-  Naughton  and  Leslie  Scott,  an- 
morrow  of  those  who  live  in  the  pounced  the  appointment  of  M. 
vast  area  it  serves.  J.  Frey  to  general  manager  of 

“The  Denver  Post  serves  an  the  Oregonian  Feb.  5. 
even  vaster  area  of  the  great  Arden  X.  Pangborn  moves 
American  West.  I  hope  I  have,  into  Frey’s  place  as  business 
through  the  Oregonian,  been  manager  and  Q.  Cox  becomes 
able  to  make  some  contribution  manager  of  the  Oregonian’s  ra- 
to  Oregon  and  to  American  dio  station.  KGW.  in  Pangborn’s 
journalism.  And  through  the  place. 

Denver  Post  I  hope  to  continue  There  is  no  publisher  by  title, 
and  broaden  that  contribution.”  ■ 

During  his  career  of  more 
than  20  years  on  the  Oregonian,  ttlOraan  nGSl^tlS 
Hoyt  carried  out  a  vigorous  pro-  Phila  Guild  Post 

PHILADELPHIA.  Feb.  5  -  After 
the  pace  in  complete  news  cov-  a™  full  venrq  n<s  nrp<»l- 

oolfcv  S  of  the  raUadelphiaS- 

^  .  den  affiliate  of  the  American 

Denver  readers  are  pondering  Newspaper  Guild.  Arthur  Rior- 
whether  Hoyt  will  “make-over  ”  dan.  telegraph  editor,  Philadel- 
...  .  Record,  has  retired  from 

Shepherd  during  his  long  that  office  at  his  own  request.  He 
reign — he  was  on  the  Post  40  \^ras  succeeded  as  of  Feb.  1  by 
years  and  was  editor  and  pub-  Andrew  Khinon,  Philadelphia 
ilsher  for  the  past  13  years —  hiouirer  copyreader. 

.-naintained  the  so-called  “circus”  Other  new  officers  to  be  in¬ 
makeup  and  policies  originally  ducted:  treasurer,  William  Mil. 
■■iet  down  by  the  late  F.  G.  Bon-  ler.  Record;  controller,  Howai^ 
nls  and  the  late  H.  H.  Tammen,  Cushman,  Evening  Bulletin; 

daily,  vicepresidents,  Ruth  Lear,  In- 
The  Post  is  published  after-  quirer;  John  Hanlon,  Camden 
noons  and  Sunday.  Courier-Post;  Joseph  McClellan. 

Helen  Bonfils,  daughter  of  the  Norristown  Times  Herald;  Harry 
eo-founder,  and  E.  R.  Campbell.  Robert,  Record;  Fred  Wilson, 
a  director,  announced  regrets  in  Chester  Times,  and  Harry  Ray- 
accepting  “Shep  s”  resignation,  more.  Inquirer. 

In  announcing  his  retirement  • 

than  40  yaars  Safety  Aid  Proised 

with  the  Post  and  13  years  as  Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  When  the 
its  editor  and  publisher,  I  feel  number  of  fatalities  from  acci- 
that  I  have  done  my  bit  and  am  dents  on  Arizona’s  highways 
entitled  to  be  relieved  of  the  decreased  from  48  in  December 
responsibility.  I  think  I  have  to  19  in  January,  the  state’s 
reached  the  age  of  retirement  newspapers  were  given  credit, 
and  in  justice  to  the  organiza-  “The  .space  the  newspapers  are 
tion  and  myself  I  a.sked  to  be  giving  to  motor  vehicle  acci- 
retired.”  dents  is  waking  up  the  public 

“Shep”  took  an  active  role  in  and  causing  autos  to  be  operated 
running  the  Post.  His  last  re-  in  a  safer  manner,”  Horace 
portorlal  assignment  was  last  Moore,  superintendent.  Arizona 
year,  when  he  went  to  Guam  Highway  Patrol,  .said. 


READERSHIP! 

SELDOM  EQUALED 


Sales  start  quickest  where  readership  is  highest.  ^ 
Use  Feature  Parade,  the  magazine  section  of  the 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  —  with  on  intensity 
of  readership  seldom  equaled  —  to 
concentrate  on  Central  New  England,  / 
a  major  market  of  $600,000,000  / 

buying  income.  Publication  / 

Research  Service  shows  / 

96%  men  and  97%  / 

women  read  Feature  Parade!  /  .j 

Can  you  think  of 


a  more 
profitable  advertising 
approach  to  a  circulation 
in  excess  of  ‘ 

90,000? 
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DUPIEX 


FLEXIBILITY  TO  MEET  VARYING  DAILY 
NEEDS. ..AND  FUTURE  EXPANSION 

Wide  variations  in  quantity  —  any  even  number  of  pages,  from  2  up  —  easy 
operation  in  any  combination  of  units  and  folders  —  lower  costs  and  greater 
production  versatility  —  are  some  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  Duplex 
Unitubular  Press.  Unitubulars  are  tailored  to  fit  the  space  availibilities  of  any 
newspaper  plant.  Flexibility  is  a  keynote  of  the  pioneering  Duplex  Une  that 

ranges  from  flat  beds  to  large  metropoUtan  semi-cylindrical  presses.  Regard- 

0 

less  of  your  problem,  Duplex  engineers  are  prepared  to  help  you  solve  it. 
Behind  them  lies  62  years  of  trail-blazing  during  which  Duplex  originated  and 
patented  every  standard  type  of  newspaper  press  in  use  today. 

THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

Builders  of  the  World's  Finest  Newspaper  Presses 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 

77  W.  Wathingten  Strati,  Chicago  SOO  Fifth  Avanua,  Ntw  York 

DUPLEX  UMITUBVLAR  PXESf:  Tliii  ii  a  lour  unit,  IB-paga  Unilubular,  with 
color  cylindars  ovar  Iha  two  canlai  units,  balloon  iormar,  rolls  at  and.  Just  ona  oi 
many  airangamants  poasibla.  Unitubulars  aia  aasy  to  tun  —  no  climbing,  no  roach- 
ing,  no  diiiicult  wob  loads,  all  adjustmonts  conaaniantly  locatad.  A  minimum  oi 
lifting.  Tho  print  is  in  lull  viaw  wbila  sotting  color  —  no  wobs  passing  ovar  iountains 
to  intoilaro  with  thair  adjustmont  and  claaning.  * 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Mcoiy  Desired 
Features  Found 
In  New  Lab  Sink 

By  Jack  Price 

A  photographer  constituting 
the  entire  photo  staff  of  a  small 
southwestern  daily  has  re¬ 
quested  information  about  post¬ 
war  laboratory  improvements. 
So  we  went  shopping  around 
and  found  a  worthwhile  devel¬ 
opment.  This  consists  of  a  com¬ 
bination  utility  unit  which  may 
be  used  for  processing  films  and 
prints. 

It  is  a  stainless  steel  sink 
which  Ls  built  in  several  sizes. 
The  popular  model  is  two  by 
four  feet  in  size.  It  is  divided 
into  three  compartments  each 
having  the  same  depth  of  eight 
inches.  Provisions  are  made  for 
developing  films  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  arrangements  for 
printing.  TTiere  are  two  ways 
of  doing  this.  The  photographer 
who  elects  to  use  individual 
tanks  for  his  films  may  set  them 
in  compartments  used  for  either 
the  developing,  fixing  and  wash¬ 
ing.  Then  there  are  some  cam¬ 
eramen  who  prefer  to  have  the 
three  film  boxes  connected  in  a 
row.  If  that  system  is  pre¬ 
ferred  they  may  just  set  the  trio 
of  boxes  in  a  special  built  rack 
which  is  built  to  permit  the 
tanks  to  rest  in  the  water  com¬ 
partment  to  a  depth  of  six 
inches. 

Temparoture  Control 

The  most  important  feature  of 
the  new  sink  is  the  temperature 
control.  The  mechanism  for  the 
refrigeration  or  heating  is  set 
under  the  sink  but  built  into  the 
unit.  Stainless  steel  doors  pro¬ 
tect  that  compartment  against 
accidents.  We  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  temperatures  of 
both  hot  and  cold  water  may  be 
ascertained  and  kept  within  a 
fraction  of  a  degree  either  way. 
To  those  who  wish  to  do  color 
photo-work  this  new  sink  is  the 
solution  to  the  important  factor 
of  temperature  control. 

The  sink  is  the  product  of  two 
young  engineers  who  have  an 
interest  in  the  photographers’ 
problems.  Those  scientists  have 
made  many  inspections  of  pho¬ 
tographic  plants  and  have  stud¬ 
ied  the  movements  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  cameramen,  with  great 
care.  On  one  occasion  they  ob¬ 
served  that  the  photographer 
was  continually  getting  his  shirt 
sleeves  wet  because  every  time 
he  held  up  his  wet  films  for  In¬ 
spection  before  the  dark-light, 
the  solution  would  drip  down 
his  arm.  They  also  observed 
that  photographers  would  reach 
forward  with  wet  hands  to 
switch  on  the  dark  room  of  the 
overhead  lamp.  In  many  cases 
the  cameramen  would  suffer  a 
slight  shock  in  this  operation. 
When  the  engineers  returned  to 
their  factory  they  compared 
notes  and  the  results  of  their 
observations  have  added  new 
features  to  the  sink. 

One  of  them  is  a  treadle  which 
operates  the  fluorescent  lamp 
above  the  sink.  It  is  so  built 
that  the  rays  shine  down  only 
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upon  the  sink.  Another  feature 
is  the  viewing  lamp  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  unit  above  the  taps 
in  the  center  but  low  enough  to 
permit  the  photographer  to  read 
his  negative  while  looking  down¬ 
ward  instead  of  upward. 

If  we  are  enthusiastic  about 
this  new  sink  it  is  because  in  all 
our  years  of  actual  experience 
it  is  the  first  time  that  some¬ 
thing  of  its  nature  has  been  de¬ 
veloped.  The  unit  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Ingraham,  Fisher  &  Co., 
134  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
We  were  privileged  to  see  blue¬ 
prints  of  other  important  units 
which  this  firm  is  about  to  pro¬ 
duce  for  the  newspaper  camera¬ 
men. 

Kent  Course  Dates' 

LT.  COL.  WUUam  D.  Taylor. 

former  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  Kent  State  Univers¬ 
ity  (Ohio),  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  for  meritori¬ 
ous  service  in  action  against  the 
enemy  in  the  South  Pacific.  Col. 
Taylor  is  now  stationed  at  Camp 
Upton  where  he  is  Director  of 
Convalescent  Training.  When 
his  honorable  discharge  is 
granted.  Col.  Taylor  expects  to 
return  to  his  former  position  at 
Kent  State  University.  He  is 
the  founder  of  the  Short  Courses 
in  News  Photography  which  be¬ 
gan  at  his  school.  .  .  .  Because  of 
the  difficulties  presented  in  the 
housing  situation,  A.  A.  Crowell, 
acting  director  at  Kent,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  dates  for  the 
Short  Course  have  been  changed 
to  March  20-23.  Basil  Walters, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  will  be  one 
of  the  guest  speakers. 

Out  of  the  Box 

JULES  SCHICK,  former  AP  pho¬ 
tographer  in  the  Philadelphia 
bureau,  has  opened  his  own  pho¬ 
tographic  news  sevice.  .  .  .  Elec¬ 
tion  of  permanent  officers  for 
the  new  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  of  America 
will  take  place  in  New  York 
City  during  a  convention  Feb. 
23-24.  .  .  .  Leonard  Morgan,  New 
York  Journal  -  American  staff 
photographer,  took  an  unsched¬ 
uled  bath  in  the  Hudson  River 
while  covering  a  fire  on  Staten 
Island.  After  making  several 
shots  ashore,  Morgan  decided  to 
board  a  Coast  Guard  Cutter  for 
an  angle  shot.  Lucky  for  him 
Uiat  he  left  his  camera  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  pier,  because  he 
slipped  and  fell  into  the  brink. 
The  skipper  threw  him  a  rope 
and  help^  him-  aboard.  .  .  .  The 
War  Department  has  announced 
that  the  Signal  Corps  Photo¬ 
graphic  Laboratory  at  the  Army 
War  College  in  Washington. 
D.  C.,  will  be  inactivated  and  its 
functions  and  most  of  the  115 
civilian  employes  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  Still  Picture  Section 
of  the  Army  Pictorial  Service  at 
the  Pentagon  Building  and  the 
Photographic  Center  at  Astoria, 
L.  I.  .  .  .  Floyd  G.  Arpan  has 
returned  to  his  former  position 
with  Northwestern  University, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism,  as 
instructor  in  news  pictorialism. 
.  .  .  The  Boston  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  is  issuing  press 
cards  for  the  autos  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Boston  Police  have 
recognized  the  necessity  for  al¬ 
lowing  the  cameramen  to  park 
their  cars  in  zones  formerly  de¬ 
nied  them.  .  .  .  Caveo  Sileo,  pix 


TO  SCANDINAVIA 

Ralph  Turner,  left,  vicepresident 
of  NEA  Service,  and  George  Gay- 
lin,  manager  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  Acme  Newspictures, 
were  passengers  aboard  the 
Flagship  Scandinavia  on  its 
maiden  flight  from  New  York  to 
points  in  Scandinavia. 

assignment  editor  of  INP,  is  re¬ 
covering  from  a  delicate  eye  op¬ 
eration.  .  .  .  Eddie  Jackson,  New 
York  Daily  News,  quit  toting  his 
camera  long  enough  to  have  his 
appendix  removed. 


AP  Contest  Winners 
WINNERS  of  the  newsphoto  con¬ 
test  for  1945  of  Associated 
Press  in  Pennsylvania  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  as  follows: 

Cities  over  150,000  population; 
(News)  (1)  Joseph  Martin.  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer;  (2)  Edward 
Morgan,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph;  (3)  Burt  Williams,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph.  ( Fea¬ 
tures)  (1)  Joseph  Martin,  In¬ 
quirer;  (2)  James  G.  Klingen- 
smith,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette; 
(3)  Joseph  Desiderio,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer.  (Sports)  (1) 
Harry  F.  McGonigal,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin;  (2) 
James  G.  Klingensmith,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette;  (3)  Joseph 
Wasko,  Bulletin. 

Cities  between  50,000  and  150,- 
000;  News — (1)  O.  Henry  Hertz- 
ler,  Jr.,  Lancaster  New  Era;  (2) 
Cjifford  R.  Yeich,  Reading 
Times;  (3)  Joe  Pohl,  Erie  Dis¬ 
patch  Herald.  Features — ( 1 ) 
Jack  Rue,  Johnstown  Tribune; 

(2)  W.  R.  Tamblyn,  Allentown 
Call-Chronicle;  (3)  Jack  Rue, 
Johnstown  Tribune.  Sports — 
(1)  Jack  Rue,  Johnstown  Trib¬ 
une;  (2)  Barbara  Miller,  Lan¬ 
caster  New  Era;  (3)  W.  R.  Tam¬ 
blyn,  Allentown  Call-Chronicle. 

Cities  under  50,000:  News — 
(1)  Putsee  Vannucci,  Williams¬ 
port  Sun-Gazette;  (2)  Joseph 
Lightcap,  Easton  Express;  ( 3 ) 
James  H.  March,  Jr.,  Beaver 
Falls  News  Tribune.  Features — 
( 1 )  Helen  U.  Geesey,  Williams¬ 
port  Sun-Gazette;  (2)  Harlan 
Rowe,  Sayre  Evening  Times;  (3) 
Willard  B.  Shively,  Easton  Ex¬ 
press.  Sports — ( 1 )  Joseph  Light- 
cap,  Easton  Express;  (2)  Van¬ 
nucci,  Williamsport  Sun-Gazette; 

(3)  Vannucci. 

■ 

Odetts  Buy  Paper 

The  San  Fernando  (Cal.)  Sun 
has  been  purchased  by  William 
L.  Odett  and  Lamont  Odett,  for¬ 
mer  owners  of  the  Holtville 
(Cal.)  Tribune.  Sellers  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Thomson, 
former  owners  of  the  Chula 
Vista  (Cal.)  Star  and  part  own-' 
era  of  the  Riverside  (Cal.) 
News. 


CoL  Reitemeyer 
Gets  Executive 
Post  on  Courant 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  Maurice  S. 
Sherman,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Hartford  Courant,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Col.  John  R.  Reite¬ 
meyer  was  elected  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Hartford 
Courant  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Hartford  Courant  Company. 

According  to  Mr.  Sherman, 
Colonel  Reitemeyer  will  perform 
a  wide  range  of  duties  working 
with  all  branches  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  will  work  directly  for 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
paper. 

Col.  Reitemeyer  had  been  city 
editor  of  the  Courant  for  16 
years  prior  to  being  called  to 
active  military  service  as  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  intelligence  division 
of  the  Army  on  Aug.  1,  1941.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Cour¬ 
ant  since  1920.  Before  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Harry  I.  Horton  as 
city  editor,  he  had  been  Sunday 
editor  and  night  city  editor. 

Col.  Reitemeyer  is  at  present 
the  public  relations  officer  of  the 
Army’s  Eastern  Defense  Com¬ 
mand.  He  is  on  a  military  mis¬ 
sion  in  Texas,  but  is  expected  to 
be  released  from  the  Army  in 
the  near  future. 

Col.  Reitemeyer  is  a  veteran 
of  two  wars,  having  served  in 
the  Tank  Corps  during  World 
War  I. 
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No  light  source  is  absolutely  constant.  As  a  result,  ordinary 
timing  devices  for  measuring  exposure  cannot  be  accurate,  for 
they  do  not  take  light  variations  into  account. 

The  Hurletron  Exposure  Control  operates  on  a  different 
principle  ...  it  meters  accumulated  light.  Your  subject  before  the 
camera  is  exposed  to  light  measured  in  foot-candles.  It  is  given 
a  predetermined  amount  of  light,  not  just  a  number  of  seconds  of 
time.  Result .  .  .  exposure  controlled  to  the  nth  degree.. 

HERE’S  HOW  IT  OPERATES 

The  Hurletron  Exposure  Control  is  easy  to  install  and  simple 
to  operate.  The  light-sensitive  indicating  unit  is  placed  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  subject  being  exposed.  The  control  unit  may 
be  placed  at  any  convenient  remote  point  and  the  light  source 
is  connected  to  it.  A  dial  setting,  previously  determined,  auto¬ 
matically  turns  on  the  light  source.  The  accumulator  gathers 
given  units  of  light  and  when  the  desired  amount  of  light  is 
reached,  as  indicated  by  the  dial  setting,  the  light  source  is 
automatically  turned  off.  If  preferred,  the  device  can  be  equipped 
to  close  the  camera  shutter  at  the  same  instant. 


BUILT  FOR  A  LIFETIME  OF  SERVICE 

Here’s  a  scientifically  designed,  ruggedly  constructed  precision 
instrument  that  will  earn  its  cost  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 
Just  note  these  heavy-duty  specifications: 

•  5  tube  amplifier  (1  duo-triode,  1  VR-190,  1  6X5,  1  2050) 

•  Special  rugged  escapement,  finest  construction,  all  stress 
portions  oversize  and  made  of  hardened  materials. 

•  Accumulator  of  aluminum;  light-proof;  not  damaged  by 
shocks  and  blows;  adjustable  light  orifice. 

•  Long-life  photo  tube,  retains  sensitivity  for  periods  far  in 
excess  of  normal  expectancy. 

•  Five  pound  solenoid  for  escapement  actuation. 

•  Ten  ampere  switch. 

Hurletron  Exposure  Controls  are  available  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Write  today  for  complete  details  and  prices. 


*  Automatically  compensates  for 
light  variations 

*  Prevents  errors  in  exposure 

*  Easy  to  install 

*  Simple  to  operate 

*  Consistently  accurate 

*  Provides  automatic  controlled 
exposure  in  the  making  of  neg¬ 
atives  for 

Offset  Lithography 
Rotogravure 
and  Letterpress 
and  for 

Commercial  Photographic 
vrork 


ELICTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY  9  West  Fairchild  Street,  Danville,  III. 
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Newsman  Puts 
'30'  on  Biggest 
Story  of  War 

Washington — The  largest  ar¬ 
chive  in  the  history  of  war — 40 
tons  of  documents  bearing  on 
American  com¬ 
bat  operations — 
is  now  complete, 
organized  and 
indexed,  and  on 
the  way  to  the 
War  Depart¬ 
ment,  here. 

S  upplemen- 
tary  narratives, 
written  “on  the 
spot”  by  the 
Army’s  battle 
reporters,  and 

Moraholl  developed  by  in¬ 
terviews  with 
fighters  from  private  to  general, 
now  comprise  roughly  4,500,000 
words. 

These  are  the  substance  of  the 
official  history  of  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations  which 
will  take  shape  over  the  next 
four  or  five  years. 

Buies  of  the  City  Room 

The  staggering  task  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  headed  by  a  news¬ 
paperman  who  applied  the  rules 
of  the  city  room — accuracy,  thor¬ 
oughness,  persistence  —  coupled 
with  long  study  of  battle  opera¬ 
tions  in  this  and  earlier  wars. 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
historians  of  the  future  will  have 
at  their  disposal  the  story  of  the 
man  who  was  there — factual,  ac¬ 
curate,  uncolored  by  the  roman¬ 
tic  tricks  of  memory. 

The  task  was  given  to  Col. 
Sam  L.  A.  Marshall,  since  1927 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Detroit  News,  for  a  time 
war  commentator  on  the  News 
station.  WWJ,  and  correspond¬ 
ent  for  his  paper  and  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
during  the  war  in  Spain,  1936-37. 

Now  back  in  Washington, 
Marshall  is  working  toward  the 
goal  of  writing  “30”  on  his  big¬ 
gest  assignment.  As  Historian 
of  the  ETO  and  chief  of  the 
Historical  Section,  ETO,  he  was 
on  General  Eisenhower’s  staff 
and  functioned  directly  under 
Lieut.  Gen.  W.  Bedell  Smith, 
chief  of  staff.  He  was  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  head  of  the  largest 
history-gathering  organization  in 
the  annals  of  war,  consisting  of 
73  officer  historians  and  202 
non-com  historians,  researchers, 
editors,  cartographers  and  pho¬ 
tographers.  The  group  included 
about  30  working  newspaper¬ 
men. 

Eager  for  the  Truth 

This  is  Col.  Marshall’s  analysis 
of  the  operation; 

“Without  exception,  every 
American  commander  I  met  was 
interested  in  helping  us  get  at 
the  facts  of  battle.  They  were 
as  eager  for  the  truth  as  any  of 
us.  None  of  them  tried  to  cover 
up.  Why  should  they? 

“The  ETO  record  is  as  clean  as 
a  hound’s  tooth,  and  the  more 
that  truth  comes  out,  the  greater 
will  be  the  credit  reflected  on 
our  arms,  our  commanders,  and 
our  men.  'That  is  a  pretty  broad 
statement,  but  it  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  record  when  the 
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FEUCTTATIONS 

I.  David  Hogue,  left.  Utica  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch,  takes  over  the 
office  of  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  from  Arthur  P.  Irving,  Glens 
Falls  Post-Star,  at  close  of  annual 
meeting  in  Albany. 

time  comes  that  it  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  fully  to  the  nation.” 

Early  in  the  Pacific  war.  Col. 
Marshall  participated  in  the 
landings  on  Makin,  Kwajalein 
and  Eniwetok,  thereby  adding 
three  more  battle  stars  to  the 
four  he  earned  in  World  War  I 
when,  at  18,  he  was  a  lieutenant 
in  France.  In  the  atoll  warfare, 
he  perfected  his  plan  for  collect¬ 
ing  history  on  the  spot,  while  it 
was  being  made,  from  the  lips 
of  the  fighters  as  they  emerg^ 
from  the  grime  and  smoke  of 
combat.  He  expanded  and  per¬ 
fected  the  system  in  Europe. 

Beyond  administration.  Col. 
Marshall  from  the  time  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  undertook  personal  cov¬ 
erage  of  all  ETO  airborne  opera¬ 
tions  and  approximately  90%  of 
the  writing  of  these  operations  is 
his  own  work. 

Out  of  these  experiences  Col. 
Marshall  has  written  “Bastogne 
— The  First  Eight  Days,”  to  be 
published  in  the  Spring,  and 
“Airborne  to  Normandy,”  which 
already  runs  200,000  words  but 
requires  additional  research  on 
logistics. 

Marshall  started  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  cub  reporter  on  the 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald  in  1923. 
Four  years  later  he  was  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  then  went  to 
the  Detroit  News. 

■ 

Soldier  Photo  Service 
Announced  by  Prewi 

A  radiophoto  service  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  armed  forces  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Press 
Wireless,  Inc.  with  the  filing  of 
a  tariff  application  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 

Under  the  new  plan,  members 
of  the  armed  forces  at  Frank¬ 
furt,  Germany  and  Berne, 
Switzerland,  and  at  Manila  may 
send  photographs,  drawings 
sketches,  signatures  or  similar 
matter  to  their  families  in  the 
U.  S.  for  fast  handling  such  as  is 
accorded  news  photos. 

■ 

Files  Microfilmed 

Files  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette, 
Little  Rock,  from  1819  to  1875, 
have  been  microfilmed  and  the 
film  made  available  for  use  at 
the  library  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville. 


Lord  Halifax 
To  Speak  at 
Inland  Meeting 

Chicago — Lord  Halifax,  Brit¬ 
ish  Ambassador  to  U.  S.,  will  be 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  Wednes¬ 
day  luncheon  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association’s  mid¬ 
winter  meeting  here  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel,  Feb.  19-20,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Fred  A.  Seaton,  Hastings 
(Neb.)  Tribune. 

Wesley  I.  Nunn,  advertising 
manager.  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Indiana,  will  be  the  Tuesday 
luncheon  speaker,  discussing  the 
advertising  outlook  and  present¬ 
ing  the  sound-slide  film  entitled 
‘The  Man  Who  Built  a  Better 
Mousetrap.” 

Other  guest  speakers  will  in¬ 
clude  E.  F.  Burpee,  consultant 
on  labor  relations  and  formerly 
with  the  ANPA  Special  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee,  speaking  on 
“What’s  Ahead  in  Employe  Rela¬ 
tions;”  and  Paul  Kellogg,  general 
manager  of  the  Newsprint  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canada,  who  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  newsprint  situation. 

Newsprint  will  also  be  the 
subject  of  discussion  at  the 
Wednesday  morning  session 
when  the  Inland’s  Newsprint 
Committee,  headed  by  JS  Gray, 
Monroe  (Mich.)  News,  will  re¬ 
port  on  the  “Good  Neighbor” 
Plan,  price  prospects  and  gov¬ 
ernment  control. 

Another  feature  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  the  announcement  of 
winners  in  the  Inland’s  7th  an¬ 
nual  typography  contest. 

■ 

Buford  Boone  Named 
Macon  Telegraph  Chief 

Macon,  Ga. — Buford  Boone, 
well-known  Georgia  newspaper¬ 
man  and  former  FBI  investi¬ 
gator,  was  named  editor  of  the 
Macon  Telegraph  on  Feb.  2. 

He  succeeds  the  late  W.  T. 
Anderson.  The  appointment 
was  announced  by  Publisher 
Carmage  Wall,  Macon  Telegraph 
and  News. 

Boone  joined  the  News  staff 
in  1929  as  sports  editor.  A  year 
later  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Telegraph  where  he  successively 
bzecame  reporter,  telegraph 
editor,  city  editor  and  managing 
editor.  Shortly  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  he  resigned  to 
join  the  FBI  and  served  as  a 
special  agent  in  Ohio,  Wisconsin 
and  Washington,  D.  C. 

■ 

SEP  Opens  Bureau 

Philadelphia. — Three  former 
newspapermen,  two  of  them 
just  out  of  the  Navy,  are  as¬ 
signed  to  a  new  news  bureau 
just  announced  by  Ben  Hibbs, 
Saturday  Evening  Post  editor, 
to  ^ive  ready  access  to  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  magazine. 
Editor  is  Ashley  Halsey,  Jr., 
formerly  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record.  Associated  with  Halsey 
are  G.  Norman  Collie  and  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Holt.  Collie  joins  the 
post  after  a  short  term  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Star.  Holt  is  a  former 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
feature  writer. 


^cc4iieat 
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You  can  be  su.e  of  one  thing: 
Akron  is  going  to  remain  the 
"rubber  research  center"  of 
the  world. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
invested  in  research  laborator¬ 
ies  and  equipment  in  Akron, 
and  recently  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company  an¬ 
nounced  a  $4,000,000  indus¬ 
trial  building  program.  Of 
this  amount,  $3,000,000  is  to 
be  spent  for  a  new  plastics 
processing  laboratory  and 
plant  and  $1,000,000  for  a  new 
chemical  products  develop¬ 
ment  laboratory. 

Altogether,  sis  major  labor¬ 
atories  are  now  operating  in 
Akron.  This  is  a  field  that  will 
continue  to  grow  in  years  to 
come,  for  when  research  stops, 
progress  stops. 

This  natural  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  rubber 
manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  is  another  reason 
why  Akron  is  a  rich, 
free-spending  market. 

A  market  to  top  your 
list  of  sales  promo¬ 
tions. 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT, 
publisher 

Rsprsssntsd  by: 

Story,  Brooke  &  Finley 
New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 
Cleveland  Los  Angeles  Atlanta 
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Down  come  air  fares!  Up  go  speed,  con¬ 
venience,  comfort,  frequency,  service! 

If  you’ve  been  thinking  air  travel  is  for  the  other 
fellow,  it’s  time  to  change  your  mind.  For  air 
travel  has  caught  up  with  you! 

Today  Airline  passenger  fares,  taken  as  a  whole, 
average  only  a  mile  as  compared  with  12f!  a 
mile  in  1926.  Furthermore,  Airline  meals  are  served 
at  no  extra  charge. 

Compare  the  new  low  air  travel  fares  now  in 
force  with  the  over-all  cost  of  other  travel.  See  how 


little  it  costs  and  how  quickly  you  get  there  by  air. 

And  remember— the  best  planes,  the  best  en¬ 
gines  and  the  best  flying  personnel  in  the  world 
are  at  your  service  —  at  home  and  abroad  —  when 
you  fly  the  planes  that  fly  the  U.  S.  flag ! 

P.S.  Reservations  are  easy  to  make.  Just  phone  the  nearest 
Airline  office  or  travel  agent.  In  case  your  plans  change, 
be  sure  to  phone  back  and  cancel.  Air  Transport  Assn., 
1515  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


This  advertisement  is  sponsored  hy  the  nation’s  airlines  and  leading, 
manufacturers  in  the  aviation  industry 


THE  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UHITED  STATES 

Fir  Iht  FLANIS  THAT  flY  THl  U.  S  flAG 
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RADIO 

Color  Video  Beckons 
Enthusiasm  of  Press 

By  Jierry  Walker 


LOUISVILLE  FM  STATION  ON  THE  AIR 


UNDER  normal  broadcasting 

conditions,  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  engineers  demon¬ 
strated  this  week  that  color  tele¬ 
vision  is  feasible  on  the  ultra- 
high  frequencies  .  .  .  not  only 
feasible,  but  actually  ghost-free. 

“We  were  told,”  said  Dr.  Peter 
C.  Goldmark,  director  of  CBS 
researtdi,  “that  we  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  sufficient  power  in  fre¬ 
quencies  above  300  megacycles 
to  transmit  a  satisfactory  image.” 

But  on  the  receiving  set  screen 
in  front  of  a  critical  press  audi¬ 
ence  Dr.  Goldmark  presented  a 
half-hour  program  of  clear 
images  picked  off  the  air.  The 
conunerclal  transmitter  on  the 
71st  floor  of  the  Chrysler  Tower 
radiated  four  times  as  much  ef¬ 
fective  power  as  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  television  station  in  the 
New  York  area. 

Cost  S1304)00 

The  transmitter,  operating  on 
a  frequency  of  490  megacycles 
with  a  power  equivalent  to  20 
kilowatts,  was  developed  by  the 
Federal  Telephone  and  Radio 
Corporation.  One  technical  inno¬ 
vation  incorporated  in  the  equip¬ 
ment,  which  is  housed  in  10 
standard  cabinets,  is  its  ability  to 
combine  the  visual  and  the 
sound  transmission  on  the  same 
carrier  frequency. 

Since  the  sound  and  picture 
are  combined  at  the  studio,  then 
broadcast  as  a  composite  signal, 
a  single  transmitter  rather  than 
two  Independent  transmitters  is 
used.  This  means  lower  initial 
cost,  less  power  consumption  and 
less  space  requirements.  CBS 
officials  said  the  transmitter  cost 
$130,000. 

In  the  CBS  demonstration, 
films  were  used,  but  Worthing¬ 
ton  Miner,  manager  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  department,  announced 
that  a  camera  capable  of  pick¬ 
ing  up  live  talent  shows  will  be 
ready  by  May.  New  film  pickup 
equipment,  developed  by  CBS. 
was  used  in  a  studio  on  the  10th 
floor  of  the  CBS  building.  From 
there,  the  resulting  electronic 
Impulses  traveled  through 
coaxial  cable  to  the  spire  of  the 
Chrysler  Tower. 

Wheels  vs.  Electronics 

A  movable  directional  antenna 
on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  CBS 
building,  several  blocks  from  the 
transmitter,  picked  up  the  sig¬ 
nals  and  fed  them  directly  to  the 
receiver.  This  was  the  first  time. 
Dr.  Goldmark  said,  that  a  color 
broadcast  in  the  ultra-high  fre¬ 
quencies  has  been  demonstrated 
on  other  than  a  point-to-point 
basis. 

Taking  exception  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  color  video  should 
wait  until  it  can  be  accomplished 
electronically.  Dr.  Goldmark 
said  “we  have  10,000  years  of 
experience  with  wheels  behind 
us;  Just  a  handful  of  years  of 
electronic  experience.”  CBS  is 
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working  on  an  electronic  system, 
but  Dr.  Gtoldmark  asserted  that 
fully  electronic  color  does  not 
give  promise  of  seriously  com¬ 
peting  with  the  color  filter  sys¬ 
tem  for  some  years  to  come. 

All  of  the  advances  in  color 
television  which  were  demon¬ 
strated  this  week  have  been 
made  since  V-J  Day.  None  of 
the  equipment  used  was  in  ex¬ 
istence  prior  to  that  time,  and 
Mr.  Miner  made  the  flat  state¬ 
ment  that  color  video  right  now 
is  only  six  months  behind  mono¬ 
chrome  (black  and  white)  tele. 

“We  are  relying  on  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  press  to  persuade 
the  radio  industry  that  televi¬ 
sion  should  wait  for  color.” 

Sets  can  be  produced  for  about 
10%  above  the  cost  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  receiver.  Miner  said,  and 
full  color  television  can  be  ready 
for  the  public  within  a  year. 

Asked  about  the  danger  of 
having  sets  in  the  home  that  de¬ 
velop  8,000  volts.  Dr.  Goldmark 
replied,  “Oh,  that  is  nothing  to 
worry  about.  If  you  should  get 
a  shock,  it  would  be  an  agree¬ 
able  sensation.  It  would  merely 
make  you  hilarious.” 

Business  Notes 

SALE  of  the  Ohio  Broadcasting 

Corporation,  licensee  of 
WPAR,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  to 
the  News  Publishing  Company 
of  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  for  $307,500 
is  up  for  approval  of  the  FCC. 

.  .  .  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  PresM-Ga- 
zette  is  going  ahead  with  plans 
for  operating  radio  stations 
within  a  year.  Lt.  Col.  John  M. 
Walter,  sports  editor  of  the 
Press-Gazette,  and  Sgt.  Robert 
M.  Levy,  formerly  with  WLW, 
Cincinnati,  have  ^en  named  to 
the  radio  staff.  .  .  .  The  New 
York  Timet  station,  WQXR,  has 
applied  for  an  increase  in  power 
from  10,000  watts  to  50.000  watts. 

.  .  .  Expressing  a  willingness  to 
invest  $491,000  in  equipment. 
WIBW  ( Capper  Publications ) 
has  put  in  a  bid  for  a  540  kilo¬ 
cycle  frequency,  500  kilowatt 
power,  to  provide  primary  serv¬ 
ice  to  6,458.016  persons  daytime 

and  11,190,000  at  night _ Radio 

Andorra,  located  in  the  Pyrenees, 
is  offering  its  facilities  to  Ameri¬ 
can  advertisers.  .  .  .  Walter  Win- 
chell  has  been  recommended  for 
a  George  Foster  Peabody  Award 
“for  his  continuous  fight  against 
tyranny,  treachery,  appeasement 
and  fascism.”  .  .  .  Gertz  Depart¬ 
ment  store,  Jamaica.  L.  I.,  has  in¬ 
stalled  an  intra-store  television 
system  costing  less  than  $20,000. 
■ 

Two  Join  'Special' 

Two  ex-servicemen.  Samuei  J. 
Odishoo,  formerly  a  major  in 
Army  Air  Corps,  and  John 
Brooks,  former  Navy  lieutenant, 
have  joined  the  Chicago  sales 
staff  of  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker 
&  Co.,  representatives. 


W9XEK  went  on  the  air  Jan.  30 
with  the  first  frequency  modu¬ 
lation  broadcast  in  Kentucky  on 
the  new  wave  band  assigned  by 
the  FCC.  The  station  is  owned 
and  operated  by  WHAS  and  has 
a  range  of  50  to  60  miles.  Par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  initial  program 
were  (Left  to  right)  Mark  Eth¬ 
ridge,  publisher  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal  and  Times; 
Barry  Bingham,  president  of  the 
Courier-Journal,  Times  and 
WHAS;  W.  Lee  Coulson,  man¬ 
ager  of  WHAS,  and  Joe  Eaton, 


New  Mexico  Press 
Awards  Announced 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  Feb.  4 — 
Winners  of  the  E.  H.  Shaffer 
Newspaper  Awards  for  1945  are: 

John  B.  Curtis,  Associated 
Press,  Santa  Fe — $100  for  a  story 
on  the  atomic  bomb. 

Ed  Hadley,  Tucumcari  Daily 
Newt — $100  for  an  editorial  on 
an  irrigation  project. 

Kathryn  Bomar,  Clovis  News- 
Journal— $100  for  a  feature  story 
on  a  young  Army  major  who 
was  a  prisoner  of  the  Japs. 

Aztec  Independent  -  Review 
(George  B.  Bowra  and  Mary  K. 
Taylor )  —  Honorary  award  for 
community  service.  Most  note¬ 
worthy  project  was  the  paper's 
employment  service  by  which 
farmers  got  heip  to  harvest  their 
crops. 

■ 

SDX  Professional 
Entries  Are  Sought 

Chicago. — Nominations  for  the 
1945  Awards  in  Journalism  to 
be  made  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity,  were  invited  this  week 
with  the  deadline  for  entries  set 
for  March  1. 

Awards  are  offered  for  pro¬ 
fessional  excellence  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fields:  general  report¬ 
ing,  ^itorial  writing,  editorial 
cartooning,  radio  newswriting, 
Washington  correspondence,  for¬ 
eign  correspondence  (war),  re¬ 
search  in  journalism,  and  cour¬ 
age  in  journalism  (to  a  news¬ 
paper). 

Entries  are  to  be  addressed 
to  Professional  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  35  E. 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1. 

■ 

Ed  Thomas  Is  Cited 

Edward  Thomas,  28,  of  San 
Diego,  Calif,  now  on  duty  with 
the  United  Press  bureau  in  San' 
Francisco,  has  been  awarded  the 
Asiatic-Pacific  campaign  medal. 


commercial  manager.  Dedicat¬ 
ing  the  station,  Bingham  re¬ 
called  what  his  father,  the  late 
Judge  Robert  Worth  Bingham, 
said  23  years  ago  when  he  intro¬ 
duced  radio  to  Louisville:  "1 
want  a  radio  station  that  will 
reach  out  to  the  remotest  cabin 
so  that  a  man  can  stretch  an 
aerial  to  the  nearest  pine  tree 
and,  sitting  in  his  chair  before 
the  fire,  have  it  become  a  pew 
in  a  church,  a  seat  at  the  theater 
and  a  desk  at  the  greatest 
University.” 


Adm.  Redman  Joins  WU 

Appointment  of  Rear  Admiral 
Joseph  R.  Redman,  Chief  of  Na¬ 
val  Communications,  U.  S.  Navy, 
as  vicepresident  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegram  Company,  ef¬ 
fective  Feb.  4,  was  announced 
this  week. 
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What  a  feast  we  serve 
the  Buffalo  market 
every  morning!  ''  ’  V 

And,  now,  to  top  it  off,  ' 
we've  added 

the  world-famous  Reuters 
Foreign  News  Service — 

with  2000  correspondents 
and  a  100-year  career  > 
of  news  scoops  v 

With  AP— UP— INS*— 
ChicagoTribune'-NewYork 
Times* — Reuters* — and 
brilliant  local  coverage  < 

the  Courier-Express 
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World's  Fastest  and  Most  Accurate 
Communications  Equipment 


9600  WORDS  per  hour 
by  ordinary  telephone  wire 
-  and  absoiuteiy  accurate 


For  Full  Information 
write  to: 

FINCH 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS.  Inc. 

PaasAie,  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 

(N.Y.  Office,  10  East  40  St.) 
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RCA  Circuit 
Expansion  Aids 
Press  Overseas 

How  wartime  developments  in 
apparatus  and  circuits  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  great  expansion  of 
worldwide  radiotelegraph  facili¬ 
ties  for  handling  millions  of 
words  of  press  and  radio  infor¬ 
mation  beamed  to  America  was 
revealed  recently  by  officials  of 
RCA  Communications,  Inc. 

The  story  revealed  the  ability 
of  RCA  to  build  and  operate 
under  emergency  conditions  di¬ 
rect  radiotelegraph  circuit  link¬ 
ing  scenes  of  action  with  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  termi¬ 
nals. 

Signal  Corps  Help 

Established  by  RCA  Com¬ 
munications  personnel  at  the  re¬ 
quest  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Signal  Corps,  the  circuits 
have  been  extended  in  timely 
strides  from  Italy  across  France 
to  Germany  and  Austria — and  in 
the  Pacific,  from  Manila  to 
Tokyo  and  soon  to  Korea. 

Embarking  from  New  York 
City  on  Nov,  5,  1943,  with  a  com¬ 
plete  transmitting  and  receiving 
terminal,  18  RCA  engineers  and 
operators  had  the  first  link  with 
the  U.  S.  completed  by  Feb.  1. 
1944.  It  was  known  as  “Station 
X"  and  was  in  direct  operation 
between  Naples  and  the  com¬ 
pany's  central  radio  office  in 
New  York. 

On  June  10,  with  an  increased 
stall,  they  began  operation  from 
“Station  Y”  at  Rome,  and  on 
Nov.  10,  after  RCA  equipment 
had  been  flown  from  Naples  to 
France  in  14  Army  C-47  trans¬ 
port  planes,  they  opened  up  “Ad¬ 
vanced  X,”  a  mobile  unit  in  vans 
that  followed  the  Army  into 
Germany. 

Another  mobile  unit — known 
as  “Station  A” — was  put  into 
operation  in  Northern  Italy  and 
the  staff  of  “Station  C.”  destined 
for  Berlin,  arrived  in  Europe  on 
April  28,  1945.  “Station  C"  be¬ 
gan  ^  direct  operation  between 
Berlin  and  New  York  July  25; 
mobile  “Station  A”  began  op¬ 
erating  with  New  York  on  July 
30,  and  “Advanced  X”  followed 
the  receding  conflict  across  war- 
torn  Germany.  Since  V-E  Day, 
RCA  stations  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Vienna  and  Nuernberg, 
the  latter  handling  the  bulk  of 
press  dispatches  from  the  trial 
of  Nazi  war  criminals. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  the  fall 
of  the  Philippines  to  American 
military  forces,  another  team  of 
RCA  engineers  and  operators 
established  direct  radiotelegraph 
communication  between  Manila 
and  San  Francisco.  Soon  after 
Tokyo  fell,  still  another  team 
cooperated  with  the  Signal  Corp.s 
in  establishing  direct  communi¬ 
cations  between  the  Japanese 
capital  and  the  United  States 
mainland.  A  third  RCA  Com¬ 
munications  team,  which  has  re¬ 
cently  been  organized,  is  in  the 
Pacific  en  route  to  Seoul,  capital 
of  Korea,  to  link  that  remote 
center  of  Far  Eastern  activity 
with  this  country. 

During  the  first  year  of  opera¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  the  RCA  Com¬ 
munications  teams  handled  a 
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total  of  19,500,000  words  of  traf¬ 
fic — the  bulk  of  which  was  de¬ 
voted  to  news  accounts.  Suc¬ 
coring  months  of  1945  show^ 
an  even  greater  increase  in  paid 
wordage,  with  the  grand  total 
for  the  first  two  years  of  this 
unique  service  approaching  50,- 
000,000  words. 

In  addition,  the  RCA  stations 
handled  as  many  as  29  radio 
broadcast  transmissions  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  day  from  a  scene  of  action. 

■ 

AP  Transfers  Gorrie 
To  Kansas  City  Bureau 

Appointment  of  Frank  G.  Gor¬ 
rie,  40,  as  Associated  Press  divi¬ 
sional  news  editor  at  Kansas 
City,  effective  Feb.  1,  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  Kent 
Cooper,  executive  director. 

Gorrie  has  been  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  at  Seattle  the  last  seven 
years.  He  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  first  printerized 
news  service  to  Alaskan  news¬ 
papers  a  year  ago.  He  began 
working  for  the  AP  in  1918. 


Libel  Revision 
Sought  in  N.  Y. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5 — Three 
proposed  laws  bearing  directly 
on  New  York  State  newspapers 
have  been  introduced  in  the 
state  legislature. 

One  would  extend  the  state 
libel  laws  to  include  within  the 
libel  provisions  the  exposure 
to  hatred,  ridicule  or  contempt 
of  any  “particular  race,  color  or 
creed  of  national  origin."  The 
bill  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Gordon  I.  Novod,  New  York 
City  Democrat. 

A  second  proposal  would  al¬ 
low  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  works  to  designate  any 
county  paper  to  receive  adver¬ 
tising  on  highway  contracts,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  newspaper  at  the 
county  seat  only. 

Assemblyman  William  Stuart. 
Steuben  County,  who  introduced 
the  measure,  said  often  the 
larger  newspapers  in  a  county 


are  not  located  at  the  county 
seat.  'The  proposal  would  per¬ 
mit  advertising  in  papers  of 
larger  circulation. 

Senator  John  D.  Bennett, 
Long  Island  Republican,  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  which  would 
permit  any  newspaper  in  a 
county,  and  having  circulation 
in  a  village,  to  be  designated 
the  official  paper  of  that  village. 

The  “oflRcial”  paper  would  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  village  concerned. 
■ 

Heads  Milwaukee  Club 

Milwaukee,  Feb.  5  —  Harvey 
W.  Schwandner,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Milwaukee  Press 
Club  at  its  annual  meeting. 
Also  re-elected  were  Paul 
O'Brien,  vicepresident;  Walter 
Wyrick,  treasurer,  and  Arville 
Schaleben,  director,  all  of  the 
Journal;  Carl  Meyer,  Meyer 
News  Service,  secretary,  and 
William  Broker,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  director. 


Times  and  Democrat 
a  in  the 


ONLY  THE  TIMES  and  DEMOCRAT  HAVE  100%  HOME  COVERAGE 
IN  DAVENPORT.  IOWA— THE  POPULATION.  SHOPPING  AND  lUSI- 
NESS  CENTER  OP  THIS  fROSPEROUS  MARKET  OF  OVER  200,000 


Davenport's  bank  deposits  and  debits  are  the  largest  in  this  active 
market. 

Davenport  merchants  of  all  r>'pes  do  by  far  the  largest  annual 
sales  volume  in  the  area. 

•  These  same  prosperous  Davenport  merchants  always  spend  the 
major  share  of  their  entire  advertising  budget  in  the  Times  and 
Democrat. 

^e4H€4H^e%  The  Times  and  Democrat  are  essential  if  you  don't 
want  to  miss  the  largest  and  wealthiest  of  the  Tri-Cities  and  the  shop¬ 
ping  heart  of  the  entire  trading  area.  Remember,  too,  that  only  the 
Times  and  Democrat  have  substantial  home  delivered  circulation  in  all 
three  cities  and  the  surrounding  rural  areas  of  both  Iowa  and  Illinois. 


DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

EDITOR  A  PUILISHERfor  PebrMory  9,  1944 


in  8  out  of  10  Seattle  Homes 


Friendship  is  founded  upon  confidence.  When  a  friend  tells 
you  something,  you  believe  it — if  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  he  is  your  friend  and  you  have  faith  in  him.  That’s 
the  way  it  is  with  The  Seattle  Times.  Seattle  has  expressed 
its  confidence  and  friendship  . . .  because  The  Seattle 
Times  is  the  preferred  newspaper  in  8  out  of  10  Seattle 
homes.  People  hereabouts  believe  what  they  read  in  The 
Times.  Isn’t  it  reasonable,  then,  to  say  “You  must  tell  your 
advertising  story  in  The  Times  if  you  want  intensive  cover¬ 
age  of  the  prosperous,  progressive  Seattle  market.” 
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SEATTLE  TIMES 

Seattle  It,  Washiiiglen 


Represented  by:  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.  •  new  YORK  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  los  angeies  •  san  francisco 
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NEW  BUSINESS 

All  Insurance  Copy 
Seen  Public  Service 

By  Frank  E.  Fehhnan 


IN  A  RECENT  monthly  press 
release  of  the  Life  Insurance 
News  Data  Sheet,  this  little  par* 
agraph  appeared  in  an  article 
about  the  “excellent  health  rec* 
ord  set  in  1945." 

Here  it  is:  “One  especially 
disconcerting  change  of  the  year 
is  that  involving  automobile 
accidents,  the  death-rate  from 
which  has  sharply  increased 
since  the  lifting  of  gasoline  ra¬ 
tioning  and  the  resumption  of 
unlimited  driving.” 

In  1912,  deaths  from  automo¬ 
bile  accidents  amounted  to  2.9% 
of  the  total  number  of  accident¬ 
al  deaths.  Rising  steadily,  the 
percentage  reached  29.1%  in 
1941.  During  that  year,  37,512 

«'.e  met  death  in  »uto  acci- 
.  • 

Oilers  Big  Advonietge 
Our  insurance  friends  tell  us 
that  people  who  carry  insur¬ 
ance,  either  life,  accident,  fire 
or  any  of  the  other  classifica¬ 
tions,  are  a  little  more  careful 
than  those  who  carry  no  insur¬ 
ance,  who  take  a  chance  and 
play  the  averages. 

If  this  be  true — and  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is— insurance  brokers 
and  newspaper  salesmen  can, 
together,  help  millions  of  auto¬ 
mobile  drivers  to  reduce  the 
high  percentage  of  deaths  re¬ 
sulting  from  driving  accidents. 
All  that  is  needed  is  to  double 
and  treble  your  insurance  ii- 
nage. 

True,  it  won’t  stop  the  “know- 
it-all”  who  insists  on  driving 
home  from  his  club,  a  hotel  or 
restaurant,  with  three  sheets  to 
the  wind,  but  it  will  have  a  so¬ 
bering  influence  on  the  average 
driver  who  has  yet  to  get  mixed 
up  in  a  real  accident. 

During  the  past  nine  years, 
we  have  been  privileged  to 
work  with  11  different  insur¬ 
ance  brokers.  Some  have  spe¬ 
cialized  in  auto  insurance: 
others  have  sold  casualty  and 
fire  only;  while  still  others  sold 
only  accident  and  health  poli¬ 
cies.  Three  of  the  group  sold 
only  life  insurance.  From  this 
experience,  we  have  learned  the 
following  things. 

1st.  The  average  insurance 
broker  still  believes  in  direct 
mail  advertising. 

2nd.  Few  have  what  they  call 
“any  luck  with  newspapers.” 

3rd.  The  salesmen  they  em¬ 
ploy  don’t  make  enough  money. 
After  they  sell  their  friends  and 
relatives,  they  just  “dry  up,”  as 
one  broker  told  us. 

4th.  The  average  broker,  and 
his  agents  or  salesmen,  are  not 
too  well  informed  about  the  pol¬ 
icies  they  sell.  This  is  easily 
corrected. 

5th.  They  don’t  like  to  be 
near  another  insurance  adver¬ 
tiser.  They  want  special  posi¬ 
tions. 

It  may  require  a  little  more 
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time  to  sell  a  cooperative  cam¬ 
paign  but  the  benefits  to  each 
broker  will  in  our  judgment  be 
much  greater  if  such  a  plan  is 
follow^. 

In  the  average  insurance  of¬ 
fice,  policies  are  divided  into 
two  classifications,  life  insur¬ 
ance,  and  all  other  forms. 
Should  death  follow  an  acci¬ 
dent,  and  the  person  who  was 
injured  live  for  several  weeks 
or  months  before  death,  he  and 
his  family  should  have  two 
policies,  one  for  the  accident, 
and  the  other,  a  straight  life 
policy.  This  being  the  case,  we 
can  see  no  reason  why  all  in¬ 
surance  brokers  would  not  wel¬ 
come  an  over-all  drive  for  the 
sale  of  all  forms  of  insurance. 

Hand-pick  from  5  to  25  pf 
the  best  insurance  brokers  in 
your  market.  Invite  them  to  an 
informal  dinner  at  your  club, 
hotel  or  in  a  private  room  In  a 
restaurant.  From  your  edito¬ 
rial  department,  you  can  obtain- 
a  group  of  stories  about  need¬ 
less  accidents  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  your  own  community. 

From  the  coroner,  you  can 
obtain  a  complete  list  of  the 
deaths  resulting  from  auto  ac¬ 
cidents.  From  your  hospital 
authorities,  you  can  secure 
other  information  that  ties  up 
with  the  problem. 

Editorial  Suggestions 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
statistics,  show  your  prospects  a 
half-page  layout  in  which  you 
have  blocked  out  different-sized 
ads.  Some  may  be  five  inches, 
single  column,  others  up  to  two 
columns  over  six  inches. 
Across  the  top  of  the  layout,  re¬ 
serve  a  box  for  an  editorial 
that  might  have  a  caption  read¬ 
ing,  “Insurance  News  for  Blank- 
town  People.”  The  cost  of  the 
space  alloted  to  the  editorial 
should  be  pro-rated  to  each 
advertiser. 

Assume  that  the  editorials  are 
to  be  devoted  to  the  most  com¬ 
monly  sold  policies,  fire,  theft, 
accident  and  life.  (Note:  The 
prospects  you  sell  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  percentage  of  editor¬ 
ials  that  should  be  devoted  to 
each  subject.) 

Fire  editorials.  Your  local 
fire  chief  can  give  you  enough 
copy  to  run  for  a  solid  year.  At 
the  time  of  your  meeting,  some 
fire  alarm  may  be  clanging. 
Fires  respect  no  one.  They 
visit  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Fire  insurance  rates  are  low  in 
comparison  to  its  benefits. 

Theft  editorials.  Nothing 
jars  the  average  man  or  woman 
so  much  as  to  return  from 
church,  a  card  party  or  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  discover  his  or  her  be¬ 
longings  scattered  all  over  the 
bedroom  or  dining  room.  And 
the  next  shock,  the  discovery  of 
their  losses,  is  even  greater. 

“How  did  they  happen  to 


Church  Ads 
Read  Widely 

Ottawa. — Conclusive  proof  of 
the  value  of  church  advertise¬ 
ments  in  daily  newspapers  was 
given  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
St.  Barnabas’  Anglican  Church 
here. 

The  retiring  people’s  warden, 

C.  L.  Wilson,  pointed  out  in  his 
financial  statement  that  the 
church  advertising  in  the  press 
had  increased  steadily  in  the 
past  few  years. 

“I  often  wonder,”  he  said, 
“just  how  many  ever  look  at 
the  church  advertisements  on 
Saturdays?”  He  then  asked  for 
a  showing  of  hands  in  answer  to 
his  question.  Seventy-five  per¬ 
cent  of  the  congregation  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  read  the  church 
advertising  page. _ 

pick  our  house?”  is  usually  the 
first  question  the  family  ask 
themselves.  No  one  knows,  but 
a  good  detective  will  usually 
give  you  several  reasons  why 
your  home  was  selected.  Bur¬ 
glars  usually  skip  modest 
homes.  Tbey  work  on  the  bet¬ 
ter  streets. 

Accident  editorials.  '  Youi 
insurance  prospect  can  give 
you  the  material  for  these  edi¬ 
torials.  Your  reporters  and 
editors  can  also  supply  many  in¬ 
teresting  stories  taken  right 
from  your  paper.  Your  emer¬ 
gency  ambulances  and  hospitals 
have  stories  every  day. 

Life  insurance  editorials. 
Here  again,  your  prospects  can 
give  you  all  of  the  material  you  i 
need.  Your  editors,  city  health  » 
department  and  doctor  friends  -. 
are  also  sources  of  information,  h' 

A  big  half-page  of  insurance  p 
advertising,  run  weekly,  will  f 
do  more  to  cut  down  accidents,  i 
reduce  fire  losses,  thefts  and 
deaths  than  any  one  other 
thing. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  sell  ' 
several  insurance  brokers  a  full 
year’s  schedule  of  newspaper 
advertising.  You  sold  them 
plenty  of  Bond  space  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis! 

(No.  173  in  a  series) 
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Village  of  Model  Homes 
Erected  on  Store  Floor 

After  advertised  invitations, 
throngs  of  prospective  home 
builders  trooped  this  week  to 
the  John  Wanamaker  stores  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  to 
see  the  Village  of  Vision  —  a 
small  community  inside  a  de¬ 
partment  store. 

Seven  full-sized,  ready-to-live- 
in.  completely  furnished  homes 
have  been  erected  in  the  Wana¬ 
maker  stores.  ’The  houses  are 
Johnson  Quality  Homes  and  will 
be  sold  by  the  John  A.  Johnson 
Contracting  Corp.  They  are  in 
the  semi-prefabricated  class. 

The  Wanamaker  idea  is  to  get 
people  thinking  about  new  ; 
homes  and  furnishing  them.  The 
store  has  a  consultant  service  to  ‘ 
answer  all  questions.  Each  house 
is  labeled  with  a  “shell  price,” 
which  is  the  cost  minus  the  lot. 
equipment  and  furnishings.  The 
lowest  “shell  price”  is  around 
$3,000. 


WAC  Utilizing 
'Display'  Ads 
On  Surpluses 

To  bring  about  more  effective 
sales  of  government  surpluses, 
the  War  Assets  Corporation, 
newly  formed  subsidiary  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo¬ 
ration,  has  evolved  a  program 
of  “national  participating  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Under  the  program,  copy,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross, 
New  York  advertising  agency, 
is  being  placed  in  102  newspa¬ 
pers  in  8(J  cities. 

Each  ad,  in  department  store 
fashion,  contains  eight  blocks  of 
national  surplus  offerings  and 
four  of  local  offerings.  Any  of 
the  WAC  31  regional  offices  may 
substitute  its  special  offerings 
in  one  of  four  blocks  designed 
for  weekly  use,  it  is  pointed  out. 

Local  advertising  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  regional  offices 
but  the  entire  program  must  be 
routed  through  Washington  for 
budgetary  purposes  and  also  to 
insure  against  localized  offer¬ 
ings  of  items  which  are  being 
advertised  nationally. 

The  War  Assets  Corporation, 
formed  earlier  this  month,  com¬ 
bines  the  surplus  disposal  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  Arthur 
Merritt  is  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  W.  C.  Costello,  spe¬ 
cial  advertising  assistant. 


HOW  TO 


GET  THE  MOST 
FOR  YOUR  "LOCAL’ 

•  DOLLAR 


NEW-NRB'S 
CAMPAIGN  MAT 
SERVICE  OF 
BASIC  IDEAS 


Continuous  series  of  eds 
— over  40  lines  of  local 
businesses — illustrations 
and  copy  paciad  with 
Tasted  Sales  Appeals. 
Contains  human-interest 
photos  and  many  other 
features. 

Write  for  Proof  Book 
and  Rates 


NATIONAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  INC. 

415  North  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAOO  lO,  lU. 
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What  does  it  cost 
to  run  a  Railroad? 


This  means  that  the  freight  charges  on  the  products 
you  buy  are  one  of  the  few  things  that  have  not  in¬ 
creased  in  price  —  in  fact,  the  average  cost  per  ton  mile 
to  shippers  today  is  2*/i%  lower  than  in  1939,  and  25% 
lower  than  in  1921. 

— All  because  progressive  private  management  wisely 
reinvested  earnings  in  better  tools  and  equipment  for 
skilled  railroad  workers  to  use  in  providing  America  with 
the  finest  transportation  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


Erie  Railroad 

Serving  the  Heart  of  Industrial  America 


The  cost  of  running  a  railroad — a  real  one — is  made 
up  of  a  thousand  and  one  things.  Wages,  fuel,  taxes, 
replacement  of  worn-out  materials,  maintenance  of  rolling 
stock,  track  and  right  of  way,  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
items  which  have  increased  in  cost  since  1939,  making  it 
over  25%  more  expensive  to  run  a  railroad  like  the  Erie. 

But  while  these  costs  have  gone  up,  freight  charges  have 
gone  down,  until  today  they  average  less  than  1<  for  mov¬ 
ing  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile. 
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Arkansas  Daily 
Names  Two 
In  C.  E.  Change 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Feb.  5 — 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  is  divid¬ 
ing  the  duties  of  the  city  desk 
into  a  day  shift  and  a  night 


Reeves  Fletcher 


shift,  Clyde  Dew,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  announced. 

John  L.  Fletcher,  city  editor 
since  September,  1943,  will  take 
the  day  shift,  and  J.  B.  Reeves, 
former  city  editor  who  recently 
returned  from  Navy  duty  over¬ 
seas,  will  have  the  night  shift. 

Fletcher,  a  graduate  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  State  College  at  Jones¬ 
boro,  and  Iowa  State  University 
at  Ames,  is  a  veteran  of  24  years 
in  the  newspaper  business.  He 
has  worked  for  papers  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Memphis,  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark,  and  Birmingham, 
Ala.  He  covered  the  state  cap- 
itol  for  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
from  1938  to  the  time  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  city  editor. 

Reeves  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  in  1937,  after 
working  for  the  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southwest  American. 
He  holds  the  distinction  of  hav¬ 
ing  served  in  both  the  Army  and 
Navy  during  World  War  II. 

He  volunteered  for  Army 
glider  service  in  1942,  and  un¬ 
derwent  training  for  two 
months  before  being  discharged 
for  a  slight  physical  disability. 
He  later  Joined  the  Navy,  and 
for  18  months  was  assigned  to 
the  staff  of  the  Hoist,  weekly 
newspaper  at  the  Naval  Train¬ 
ing  Station,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

His  last  assignment  was  on 
Okiitawa,  where  he  was  his¬ 
torian  for  the  ship  repair  base 
the  Navy  was  constructing  for 
use  in  the  planned  invasion  of 
Japan.  He  also  edited  a  six- 
page  weekly  newspaper  for  the 
Ship  Repair  Base.  He  left  Oki¬ 
nawa  Nov.  4.  after  the  repair 
base,  along  with  other  installa¬ 
tions,  was  virtually  destroyed 
in  the  Oct.  8-9  typhoon. 

■ 

Fresno  Newsmen  Meet 

San  Francisco. — Former  Fres¬ 
no  (Cal.)  Republican  and  Her¬ 
ald  newspaper  workers  held 
their  first  reunion  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century  at  a  San  Francisco 
Press  Club  dinner-dance.  Jan. 
27.  Tentative  arrangements 
were  made  for  permanent  or¬ 
ganization  with  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  being  scheduled  for  Fresno 
late  in  the  spring.  The  Fresno 
Republican  and  the  Fresno  Her¬ 
ald  were  merged  and  superseded 
a  number  of  years  ago  by  the 
Fresno  Bee. 
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-for  years,”  wrote  a  column¬ 
ist  in  the  Dare  County  ( N.  C. ) 
Times,  “I  have  carried  in  my 
pocket  this  recipe: 

"alivfcihrdiu  htrdi  ihrdiu  emfw. 

■ 

A  MAKEUP  man  on  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Times  apparently 
has  housing  worries.  A  con¬ 
tinued  line  on  the  bottom  of  a 
page  one  story  read:  “Contin¬ 
ued  on  the  third  floor." 


A  DEATH  notice  in  the  Kings¬ 
port  ( Tenn. )  Times  read  as 
follows: 

“.  .  .  Survlvine  are  the  bueband. - : 

two  dau(fht<T». - .  - :  <>i>e 

son,  - ,  all  of  Bulla  Gap.  Lauder- 

ilale  AuthoriliPa  laat  Tucaday  aaid  ahe 
waa  ‘alad  to  »ro.*  Shi*  w.aivcd  extradi¬ 
tion." 


COMMISSIONED  to  sell  a  three- 
family  house,  a  Providence, 
R.  I.,  real  estate  broker  ran  an 
ad  stating  the  property  earned 
$3,(X)0  and  could  be  bought  for 
$10,800.  The  ad  convinced  the 
owner  he  shouldn’t  sell. 

■ 

MILTON  R.  MILLER,  publisher 
of  the  Batavia  (N.  Y. )  News, 
was  asked  why  he  always  has  a 
white  carnation  in  his  coat  lapel. 
He  explained:  “Several  years 
ago  I  persuaded  a  local  florist 
he  should  advertise  in  the  News. 
After  a  short  time,  the  florist 
said  to  me,  ‘Miller,  if  I  can  run 
an  ad  in  your  paper  every  day, 
why  can’t  you  wear  a  flower 
every  day?’  So,  as  long  as  you 
see  this  white  carnation  in  my 
buttonhole,  you’ll  know  that  ac¬ 
count  is  still  in  the  paper.” 


Pulliam  Cited 
By  Treasury 
For  Bond  Work 

Indianapolis. — Eugene  C.  Pul¬ 
liam,  publisher  of  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  Star,  recently  was  awards 
a  citation  from  the  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury  and  praise  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Fred  M.  Vinson 
for  his  outstanding  services  as 
chairman  of  the  Indiana  War 
Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Pulliam  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  through¬ 
out  the  war  and  during  the  Vic¬ 
tory  Loan  campaign.  Under  his 
leadership  the  Hoosier  state  piled 
up  a  record  described  by  the 
Treasury  Department  as  one  of 
the  best  bond  selling  records  in 
the  nation— ^,085,000,000  during 
the  eight  organized  drives. 

The  citation  was  made  on  be. 
half  of  Secretary  Vinson  by  Cy 
B.  Upham,  deputy  controller  of 
the  currency,  at  a  flnal  victory 
dinner  given  by  Mr.  Pulliam  in 
the  Claypool  Hotel  in  Indianap¬ 
olis  and  attended  by  more  than 
700  bond  drive  workers.  Mr. 
Upham  explained  that  he  was 
sent  to  the  dinner  by  Secretary 
Vinson  and  Ted  R.  Gamble,  na¬ 
tional  director  of  the  War 
Finance  Committee. 

“Secretary  Vinson  personally 
asked  me  to  come  here  and 
speak  to  you,”  Mr.  Upham  said. 
He  described  the  dinner  as  “the 
celebration  of  glorious  war  serv¬ 
ice  both  on  the  part  of  Gene 
Pulliam  and  all  his  associates  in 
Indiana.” 


Death  Sentence 
Stayed  by  Story 

San  Francisco — William  Mar¬ 
vin  Lindley,  50-year-old  itin¬ 
erant  fruit  picker  living  on  “bor¬ 
rowed  time”  in  death  row  at 
San  Quentin  Prison,  was  alive 
today  largely  as  the  result  of 
stories  in  the  Son  Francisco 
News  calling  attention  to  new 
evidence  tending  to  establish  his 
innocence  of  the  murder  of  a 
child. 

A1  Ostrow,  News  rewrite  man. 
became  interested  in  the  case 
and  unearthed  material  that  per¬ 
suaded  Governor  Warren  to  or¬ 
der  a  90-day  reprieve.  A  new 
hearing  will  be  conducted. 


Emil  Schram  of  Peru,  Ind., 
president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  was  principal 
speaker  at  the  dinner  and 
praised  his  home  state  "for  dou¬ 
bling  its  bond  sales  quota  and 
better  for  all  eight  drives.” 

Indiana  made  193%  of  quota 
in  the  Victory  Loan  and  had 
topped  all  other  previous  quotas 
in  preceding  bond  campaigns. 

Among  other  speakers  at  the 
dinner  were  Governor  Ralph  F. 
Gates;  Former  Governor  Henry 
F.  Schricker  who  was  the  first 
honorary  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  C.  S.  Young,  Chicago, 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Chicago  and  a  native 
Hoosier,  also  spoke. 

In  addition  to  the  citation 
from  the  Treasury  Department. 
Mr.  Pulliam  received  a  citation 
of  merit  from  the  state  of  In¬ 
diana. 


REPLACE  YOUR  WORNQUT 


WHEN  John  S.  Knight  devoted  a 

recent  Editor’s  Notebook  to 
the  glories  of  Miami,  Associate 
Editor  Robert  Stopher  of  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  put  the 
boss  on  the  spot.  In  the  “inter¬ 
cepted  letter”  below  the  Note, 
book,  Stopher  wrote:  "Dear 
Boss,  you  talked  me  into  it.  How 
about  a  transfer  to  Miami?” 

■ 

Has  Hospital  Insurance 

PrrrsBtmcH  —  The  Pittsburgh 
Press  has  taken  out  standard  | 
hospital  and  surgical  insurance  | 
for  the  benefit  of  all  regular,  j 
full-time  employes,  the  company  i 
paying  the  entire  cost. 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKEl 

During  the  year  1945  The 
Sun’s  Total  Advertising  vol¬ 
ume  was  1,6K5,0(M)  lints 
greater  than  that  of  any  other 
New  York  evening  news¬ 
paper.  This  marked  Tlie 
Sun’s  21st  consecutive  year 
of  advertising  leadership  in 
the  New  York  evening  field.  \ 

TV  itftfrfr 

NEW  VOUk 


NoM  Uie  prlnclDle  of  operation  and  you 
will  «M  why  Bump  Pumpi  have  a  low 
maiiitenanc-e  coet.  While  the  inlet  and 
outlet  porta  are  open  at  all  timea  there 
ia  a  contlnuoualy  perfect  aeal  between  the 
two  rotora  that  preventa  liquid  retuminc 
into  the  intake  chamber.  There  are  no 
greaae  cupx  and  no  Internal  threada— only 
two  movinc  parta.  Bump  Pumpa  are 
euay  to  clean  and  easy  to  maintain.  Aa 
one  company  that  haa  used  Bump  Pumpa 
for  years  says:  “They  are  without  ques¬ 
tion  of  doubt  one  of  the  finest  pumps  we 
have  ever  used  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
our  opinion  they  do  a  better  job  at  a 
low  total  cost  to  us  than  any  other  pump 
now  on  the  market". 

Bump  Pumpa  are  positive  action,  aelf- 

prlminy  and  can  be  operate  at  slow  speeds  without  ohumlnr, 
vibration  or  acitation  within  the  pump.  Available  In 
from  H  to  400  OPM.  Complete  cataloc  upon  request. 

vA.B1fMPPUMPC0. 
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#  For  data  concerning  how  you  can  ^^flOShCQSt** your 
latest  news  copy,  DAY  AND  NIGHT,  in  brilliant 
moving  letters  of  light,  INSTANTLY,  to  any  loca¬ 
tion  in  your  city,  write  for  our  “Flashcasting” 
brochure. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  EVENING  BULLETIN, 
THE  BALTIMORE  SUN, 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD  TRAVELER, 

THE  PORTLAND  OREGONIAN, 


and  others  are  "flQShCQStin^"  the  latest 
news  direct  from  their  editorial  rooms  to  busy 
traffic  centers. 


iDITOR  R  P  U  R  L I  S  H  i  R  for  Nbraory  f.  IfM 
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“Advertising  Faces  Its 
Biggest  Job” — Geyer 


ADVERTISING  has  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  Job  before 
it  in  the  next  two  years,  believes 

B.  B.  Geyer,  _ 

chairman  of  the 
board  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  Geyer, 

Cornell  &  New¬ 
ell,  Inc.,  New 
York,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  That 
job,  he  empha¬ 
sizes,  is  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  to 
buy  more  than 
ever  before  in 
order  that  a 
high  level  of  ^ 

economy  can  be  maintained. 

“This  early  postwar  period,” 
Mr.  Geyer  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  “is  something  like  Christ¬ 
mas.  People  have  lists  of  their 
‘wants.’  They  have  the  money. 
And  they  are  buying  whatever 
products  they  can  get. 

“However,  as  the  months  go 
on,  this  situation  will  change. 
It  is  then  that  advertising  must 
step  in  and  keep  the  products 
attractive  to  the  people,  so  that 
there  is  no  let-down  in  the  very 
necessary  continuous  flow  of 
goods.” 

The  agency  executive  con¬ 
tinued,  "We  must  remember 
that  people  are  not  going  to 
improve  the  national  income,  to 
keep  up  production  levels,  or 
even  to  provide  jobs.  They  will 
buy  when  they  have  the  per¬ 
sonal  desire  to  buy.” 

More  'Buying  Power* 

Not  enough  consideration  Is 
being  given  In  today’s  forecast¬ 
ings  of  the  economic  situation 
to  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  In  incomes  and  savings 
during  the  war  years,  Mr.  Geyer 
holds. 

Since  1939,  he  points  out,  the 
income  of  the  average  family 
has  risen  substantially,  as  has 
each  family's  savings  backlog. 
These  changes  In  “buying 
power”  have  resulted  in  nearly 
twice  as  many  families  becom¬ 
ing  prospects  for  goods  they 
could  not  formerly  afford.  Thus 
the  markets  for  almost  all 
products  are  affected. 

"The  basic  principle  involved 
is,  of  course,  that  additional 
business  means  an  increase  in 
income.  Actually,  by  spending 
from  their  savings  now  people 
will  have  more  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  if  they  had  not,  for 
more  jobs  and  purchasing  power 
will  be  thereby  created,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

As  'Open  Forum* 

Regarding  new  developments 
In  adfvertisFng,  Mr.  Geyer  com¬ 
mented,  “We  will  undoubtedly 
see  advertising,  particularly 
newspaper  advertising,  used 
more  and  more  in  the  ‘open 
forum’  fashion  by  groups  or 
organizations  who  want  to  make 
known  their  views  or  stand  on 
a  certain  point  or  question.” 

Public  relations  advertising, 
as  we  know  it  now,  is,  in  the 


opinion  of  Mr.  Geyer,  on  the 
decline. 

As  he  explains,  “During  the 
war,  for  lack  of  products  to 
promote  and  for  war  prop¬ 
aganda  purposes,  there  was  an 
abnormal  use  of  public  relations 
advertising.  From  now  on  we 
can  look  for  fewer  examples  of 
such  copy.  This  is  just  as  well, 

I  think,  for  our  economy  has 
been  built  on  procuring,  build¬ 
ing,  using  things — on  competi¬ 
tion — and  that  is  probably  a 
good  basis  to  get  back  to.  A 
theorizing  economy  is  never  as 
good  as  a  doing  economy.” 

As  a  result  of  their  war  ex¬ 
perience  though,  Mr.  Geyer 
adds,  many  Arms  will  strive  to 
make  their  advertising  reflect 
the  character  of  the  firm  more 
and  thus  help  to  make  friends 
as  well  as  customers. 

Speaking  of  war  experimces, 
Mr.  Geyer  pointed  out  that  now 
we  are  beginning  to  see  tangible 
results  accrue  to  those  firms 
who,  although  engaged  100%  or 
so  in  war  production,  sought  to 
keep  their  name  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  through  advertising. 

■ 

Claremont  (N.  H.)  Eagle 
Solves  M.  D.  Shortage 

Claremont,  N.  H.,  Feb.  5— 
The  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Daily 
Eagle  has  just  completed  an  in¬ 
tensive  lO^ay  campaign  in  its 
news  and  editorial  columns 
which  ended  a  doctor  shortage. 
Local,  state  and  national  lead¬ 
ers  assisted  in  the  plan. 

Publisher  Lincoln  O'Brien 
and  Managing  Editor  Theodore 
J.  Roullard  acted  swiftly  after 
a  Claremont  woman  died  while 
awaiting  a  doctor  who  never 
came.  The  story  was  played  up. 
as  were  subsequent  stories  of 
families  who  were  unable  to  get 
medical  attention,  while  a  front 
page  editorial  emphasized  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation. 

Governor  Dale  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  acted  immediately  by  or¬ 
dering  an  investigation  by  the 
state  board  of  health,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  receipt  of  the  report 
assur^  Claremont  that  he  would 
aid  in  any  way. 

Senator  Bridges  offered  his 
help  in  securing  release  of  a 
Claremont  physician  from  Navy 
service.  Within  10  days  a  second 
Clarement  doctor  was  out  of 
service,  and  several  other  young 
physicians,  attracted  by  the 
statewide  publicity  given  Clare¬ 
mont’s  doctor  shortage,  had  In¬ 
quired  as  to  the  possibility  of 
locating  there. 

a 

Adman  Gets  VP  Post 

Edgar  J.  Clissold,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  cen¬ 
tury-old  New  York  firm  of  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  seedsmen,  be¬ 
came  vicepresident  of  the  firm 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors.  Clissold  became 
associated  with  Henderson  late 
in  1927  and  in  1935  was  made 
advertising  manager. 


Ad  Costs 

A  table  worked  out  by  Amo 
H.  Johnson,  director  oi  media 
and  research.  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co»  shows  that  a  650-line 
ad  in  128  newspapers  costs 
$3.25  per  thousand  families 
reached,  rather  than  $8.28,  as 
indicated  by  the  “How  Much 
for  How  Many?"  presentation 
of  the  National  Association  oi 
Broadcasters  (E  &  P,  Jan.  12, 
P.  14). 

Radio's  cost  is  thus  64% 
higher  than  that  of  newspaper 
advertising,  according  to  John¬ 
son.  In  his  calculations,  John¬ 
son  measures  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  readership  by  ex¬ 
tending  individual  ratings  to 
families,  in  accordance  with 
radio's  family  rating  oi  listen- 
ership. 

Ad  Coimcil  Names 
Hector  Perrier 

Hector  Perrier,  for  two  years 
with  the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste 
Paper  Salvage  campaign,  has 
joined  the  Advertising  Council 
staff  as  manager  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  program.  He  succeeds 
Guy  Lemmon,  who  was  in 
charge  of  bond  drives  for  the 
council  throughout  the  war. 

Perrier  was  at  one  time  re¬ 
gional  director  of  the  OWI  in 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  area 
and  has  also  been  a  lecturer  in 
journalism  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

m 

Richmond  Fund  Hit 

Richmond,  Va. — A  special  city 
fund  for  advertising  and  enter¬ 
prises,  into  which  the  city  has 
poured  more  than  $156,000  in 
the  last  11  years,  is  not  “justi¬ 
fied”  in  view  of  “more  pressing 
financial  needs,”  and  should  be 
abolished,  according  to  a  report 
which  a  joint  committee  headed 
by  Alderman  W.  Stirling  King 
presented  to  City  Council  last 
week.  The  city  was  authorized 
in  acts  passed  in  1924  and  1928 
to  spend  up  to  1%  of  its  an¬ 
nual  revenues  for  advertising 
and  publicity. 


Yon  llan  Sell  BOTl 

Ohio’s  Larqest  Market 

—Greater  Clevelaiid 


Ohio’s  Second  Largest 
Market 

—24  Adjacent  Ceoaties 
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Dailies  Report 
Adequate  Space 
For  National  Ads 

Daily  newspapers  generally 
expect  to  be  able  to  handle  a 
“normal  volume”  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  1946,  with  a 
minimum  of  rationing,  according 
to  a  survey  made  by  the  New 
York  chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  term  “normal  volume” 
covers  the  approximate  average 
of  the  last  five  years,  it  was 
stated  by  Gerald  B.  MacDonald, 
president  of  the  organization, 
who  conducted  the  survey. 

Answers  from  49  newspapers 
in  cities  of  more  than  250,000 
population  and  312  in  smaller 
cities  were  tabulated  as  follows: 

As  far  as  can  be  foreseen  will  yon 
have  any  restrictions  on  acceptable  siscs 
of  national  copy  in  1946? 

Yes  No 

Over  250.000  .  6  43 

Under  250,000  .  3  309 

Did  yon  have  such  restrictions  in 
1945? 

Yes  No 

Over  250,000  .  28  21 

Under  250,000  _ _ ....12  300 

Generally  speaking,  in  1946  tuill  you 

be  able  to  accept  more,  less  or  the  same 
volume  of  national  copy  as  in  the  last 
half  of  1945? 

More  Same  Less 

Over  250,000  .  28  21  none 

Under  250,000  .  294  18  none 

Very  urgent  emphasis  was 
placed  by  many  of  the  reporting 
newspapers  on  the  necessity  for 
fullest  possible  leeway  in  op¬ 
tional  dates  of  publication,  Mac¬ 
Donald  said,  to  enable  them  to 
handle  current  volumes  of  copy. 


r  A  to>  Angeles  4 

Flying  us  the  copy,  layouts,  mats 
or  plates  saves  time  and  money 
when  you  have  anything  to  print 
on  newsprint . . .  black,  color  or 
process  colors  .  .  .  fast,  modem 
rotary  presses.  Our  capacity  is 
limited  only  by  temporary  paper 
resttktioos.  Samples  end  prices 
on  ref  nest. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

Publiihers,  Inc. 

ffelarr  Prlntlmf  Specialisfs 
2621  W.  S4th  Str—t 
L  Los  Angalos  43,  Calif. 
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ANCIENT  HARBOR 


Ancient  as  history  .  .  .  the  ports  of 
the  Near  East  today  welcome  ships 
flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

In  hundreds  of  such  harbors  are 
customers  for  America’s  farms  and 
mines  and  factories.  There  we  in 
turn  huy  hides,  chrome,  ruhher,  jute, 
cork  .  .  .  and  the  many  other  imports 
so  vital  to  our  way  of  life. 

To  win  this  war,  Americans  had 
to  huild  the  greatest  merchant  ma> 
tine  in  history.  It  saved  our  allies 
and  their  merchant  shipping,  too. 
For  our  security  .  .  .  and  the  world’s 
...  we  must  keep  a  strong  merchant 


marine  ready  to  transport  men  and 
supplies  for  our  armed  forces  .  .  . 
ahle  to  assure  us  control  of  our 
essential  foreign  trade. 

Guided  and  encouraged  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,*  pri¬ 
vately  owned  American  merchant 
fleets,  sailing  under  the  American 
flag,  will  deliver  cargoes  for  you  to 
and  from  the  far  comers  of  the  earth. 

American  Export  Lines — for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century — has  carried 
on  U.  S.  trade  with  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  Black  Sea  countries  .  .  . 
introducing  fast,  modern  vessels. 


sailing  on  time-table  schedules.  Now, 
our  routes  pass  through  the  Suez 
Canal  and  on  to  India,  Burma  and 
Ceylon.  With  our  war  job  done, 
what  you  want  to  buy  and  sell  abroad 
will  determine  our  cargoes  and  ports 
of  call. 


*FROM  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OP  1 936: 

“Necessary  Jor  the  national  dejense  and  {our) 
foreign  and  domestic  corrunerce,"  is  a  merchant 
fleet  “constructed  in  the  (J.  S.,  manned  with  a 
trained  and  efficient  citizen  personrul  .  .  .  owned 
and  operated  under  the  U.  S.  flag  by  citizens." 


DON'T  GIVE  UP  THE  SHIPS 


American  Export  Lines 
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WARREN  A.  McNEILL 
Arkan$a$—Louuiana— 
lUUiusippi— Tennessee 


DONALD  SANDERS 
Delaware— Maryland— 
New  Jersey 


EUGENE  DODSON,  desk 


WILUAM  E.  LOWELL 
Ariaona— Idaho— Nevada— Utah 


EABL  BERKLEY,  Ohio 


A.  F.  MAHAN,  JR. 
Alabama— Florida— Geon 


HARRISON  HUMPHRIES 

California— Hawaii 


RICHARD  POWERS 
Missnesota— North  Dakota- 
South  Dakota— Nebraska 


RODNEY  SOUTHWICK 
New  England  States 


JOHN  CHADWICKS 

Michigan— illinois- 1 
Wisconsin 
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BENNETT  WOLFE 
Special  Netcs  Editor 


Xhis  Staff  of  experts  gets  you  that  particular  story  from  the 
national  capital  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  you. 

That  is  their  job.  They  function  separately  from  AP’s  big  staff— 
biggest  in  Washington— which  covers  the  big  news  of  general  interest. 
These  reporters  are  experts  in  the  requirements  of  your  particular 
area.  Only  your  AI^  offers  such  particularized  local  coverage  from 
Washington. 

When  the  Governor  of  your  State  comes  to  Washington,  a  member 
of  AP’s  Special  Washington  Service  staff  meets  him  at  the  airport, 
accompanies  him  to  the  White  House.  Maybe  you  are  interested  in  a 
hearing  on  the  price  of  strawberries  grown  in  your  county.  An  APSWS 
man  gets  on  the  job  for  you. 

Whenever  there  is  Washington  news  of  prime,  special  interest  to 
you,  your  county,  your -State,  the  APSWS  reporter  is  there  to  serve 
you.  Use  him! 


l.iMES  MUNN,  New  York 


CHARLES  HASLET 
Kansas— Miuouri— 
Oklahoma— Iowa 


GORDON  BROWN 
Night  Editor 


ERNEST  C.  WARREN 
Desk 


raANK  E.  TAYLOR 
Virginia— IFest  Virginia 


CHARLES  D.  WATKINS 
Oregon— IV  ashington— Alaska 


CHARLES  HOLSTEIN 
Pennsylvania 


MARGARET  KERNODLE 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
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ESQUIRE  VICTORY 

THE  ENTIRE  journalistic  fraternity  wel¬ 
comes  the  significant  victory  of  Esquire 
magazine  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  this  week  in  retaining  its 
second  class  mailing  privileges.  In  a  unani¬ 
mous  decision  the  high  court  ruled  the 
Postmaster  General  has  no  right  to  act  as 
a  censor  of  what  goes  through  the  mails 
and  viewed  with  alarm  the  danger  to  this 
country  if  such  censorship  were  permitted. 

Freedom  of  the  press  once  again  has 
been  upheld. 

When  newspapers  and  their  associations 
attacked  the  dictatorial  attempt  of  Post¬ 
master  General  Walker  in  1943  to  deprive 
Esquire  of  its  second  class  mailing  rights, 
and  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  filed  briefs  later  with  the  court 
ill  behalf  of  the  defendant,  there  was 
scoffing  on  the  sidelines  that  the  news¬ 
papers  were  overplaying  the  freedom  of 
the  press  issue.  Now  they  have  been 
vindicated. 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  ably  points 
out  in  his  opinion  for  the  court  that  “to 
withdraw  the  second  class  rate  from  this 
publication  today,  because  its  contents 
seemed  to  one  official  not  good  for  the 
public,  would  sanction  withdrawal  of  the 
second  class  privilege  tomorrow  from  an¬ 
other  periodical  whose  social  or  economic 
views  seemed  harmful  to  another  official. 
To  uphold  the  power  of  revocation  would, 
therefore,  grant  the  Postmaster  General  a 
power  of  censorship.  Such  a  power  is  so 
abhorrent  to  our  traditions  that  a  purpose 
to  grant  it  should  not  be  easily  inferred.” 

Esquire  was  the  focal  point  in  this  case, 
but  it  is  not  just  this  magazine  that  has 
found  protection  in  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling.  Every  newspaper  in  the  country 
is  now  safe  from  the  dictatorial  censorship 
of  the  Post  Offiice  which  would  have  faced 
them  had  the  original  decision  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  stand. 

ARBITRATION 

THE  pressmen’s  strike,  which  tied  up  all 

Cleveland  newspapers  for  a  month,  has 
ended.  We’re  just  as  glad  of  that  as  are 
probably  most  of  the  people  of  that  city. 

We’re  also  just  as  curious,  as  most  Cleve¬ 
land  citizens,  why  the  Printing  Pressmen’s 
and  Assistants’  Union  did  not  agree  to  ar¬ 
bitrate  their  wage  demands  a  month  ago 
before  undertaking  a  costly  strike.  Now, 
they  are  right  back  where  they  started 
with  nothing  gained  and  wages  lost. 

This  was  the  first  pressmen’s  strike  in  21 
years,  according  to  Maj.  George  L.>Berry, 
president.  That  union  has  established  a 
high  reputation  with  its  arbitration  clauses 
in  contracts.  The  arbitration  clause  in  the 
contract  with  Cleveland  publishers,  which 
expired  last  September,  was  binding  on 
the  union  but  it  refused  to  recognize  it 
’That  clause  was  written  to  avoid  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  strike. 

The  strike  weapon  is  a  powerful  but 
expensive  and  wasteful  measure.  Arbi¬ 
tration  is  fair  to  all  and  cheap.  Union 
leaders,  particularly  in  the  newspaper 
field,  should  compare  what  they  stand  to 
lose  in  wages  and  public  good  will  through 
strikes  and  what  they  might  gain  in  ar¬ 
bitration.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  which  is 
the  more  profitable  course. 


I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord;  and  He  in¬ 
clined  unto  me,  and  hea.'d  my  cry.  He  brought 
me  up  also  out  of  a  horrible  pit,  out  of  the 
miry  clay,  and  aet  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and 
established  my  goings. — Psalm,  XL;  1,  2. 


ACCREDITING  PROGRAM 

AN  UNFORTUNATE  mixup  in  names  oc¬ 
curred  in  an  E  &  P  editorial  last  week 
entitled  “One  Journalism  Group.”  Editor 
tc  Publisher  erroneously  referred  to  the 
AATJ  (American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Journalism)  as  being  “a  new  comer  to 
the  field  of  associations”  and  stating  that 
there  had  been  “considerable  sniping  be¬ 
tween  the  members  of  both  groups,”  mean¬ 
ing  between  the  AATJ  and  the  AASDJ 
( American  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism). 

Actually,  E  &  P  was  referring  to  the 
ASJSA  (American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators)  as  the  “new 
comer.”  The  lineup  of  the  journalism  asso¬ 
ciations  is  as  follows: 

AATJ  was  founded  in  1912  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  264  teachers  of  journalism  and 
115  four-year  institutions  of  learning. 

AASDJ  was  founded  in  1917  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  34  schools  and  departments  of 
journalism. 

ASJSA  was  founded  in  1944  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  executive  officers  of  18  schools. 

Editor  &  Publisher  feels  that  an  ac¬ 
crediting  procedure  under  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Journalism  to  be 
successful  must  recognize  all  three  groups. 
It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  represented  through  their  associa¬ 
tions  on  ACEJ,  to  have  one  organization 
of  journalism  schools  and  teachers  instead 
of  three. 


N.  H.  AND  POLITICAL  ADS 

THE  Federal  Government  recognized  the 
inadvisability  of  trying  to  regulate  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  of  publications  and  radio 
when  it  omitted  them  from  any  price  con¬ 
trol  legislation.  Now  the  authorities  of 
New  Hampshire  suddenly  feel  they  have 
the  right  to  arbitrarily  fix  rates  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  that  state. 

The  new  legislation  is  aimed  specifically 
at  political  advertising  rates,  but  it  mat¬ 
ters  little  what  rate  would  be  affected.  If 
a  government  body  has  the  power  to  regu¬ 
late  political  advertising  rates  it  can  also 
tell  a  newspaper  what  it  can  charge  for 
classified,  amusement  or  any  other  classifi¬ 
cation. 

They  do  not  have  that  right  and  we  ap¬ 
plaud  the  action  of  J.  D.  Hartford,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Portsmouth  Herald,  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  new  law  on  behalf  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  newspapers  and  radio  stations. 


BRAND  NAMES  PROGRAM 

EVERY  newspaper  in  the  country,  large 
and  small,  daily  and  weekly,  has  a 
stake  in  the  perpetuation  of  our  present 
advertising  system,  which  means  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  Brand  Names. 

This  week  206  brands  of  125  manufac¬ 
turers  which  have  served  American  con¬ 
sumers  satisfactorily  for  more  than  50 
years,  some  of  them  as  long  as  150  years 
and  more,  were  honored  by  the  Brand 
Names  Research  Foundation.  The  idea 
was  to  stress  the  importance  of  Brand 
Name  advertising  and  refute  the  efforts  of 
some  groups  who  would  subordinate 
Brand  Names  and  spread  skepticism  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  salesmanship.  Notable 
among  these  groups  are  certain  members 
of  Congress  and  the  CIO-PAC  which  seek 
tc  substitute  a  system  of  government  grade 
labeling.  Their  success  would  be  disas- 
tious  to  every  advertising  medium  through 
which  our  mass  production  and  mass  dis¬ 
tribution  have  been  attained  bringing  bet¬ 
ter  products  at  lower  costs. 

Newspapers  played  a  major  role  in  the 
success  stories  of  these  206  Brand  Names. 
It  was  consistent  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  that  built  up  the  repu¬ 
tations  of  reliable  products.  In  the  last 
few  decades  there  have  probably  been 
just  as  many  more  Brand  Names  that  have 
become  household  words  through  constant 
use  of  newspapers,  magazines  and  radio. 

The  Brand  Names  Research  Foundation 
v/ill  soon  embark  on  a  promotion  program 
to  tell  the  facts  about  Brand  Names.  All 
informational  media  will  be  used.  Radio 
i.s  donating  time  for  a  13-week  program. 
More  than  500  daily  newspapers  have  al¬ 
ready  used  a  cartoon  panel  called  “Of  Time 
and  Names”  dramatizing  the  significance 
of  Brand  Names.  Weekly  newspapers  are 
using  a  cartoon  strip,  “Billy  Brand.”  It  is 
possible  that  newspapers  will  receive  a 
series  of  advertising  mats  which  they  can 
sponsor  or  sell  to  local  advertisers. 

Nowhere  in  the  promotion  is  a  single 
Brand  Name  mentioned.  This  is  not  a 
“plug  campaign”  for  the  member  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  Foundation.  It  is  a  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  to  sell  the  people  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  doing  business  which  so  far  in 
our  history  has  worked  to  their  advantage. 

The  BNRF  truthfully  states:  “Freedom 
is  at  stake  in  the  Brand  Name  and  adver¬ 
tising  system.  Freedom  of  competition  to 
vie  for  public  favor.  Freedom  to  advance 
the  producer’s  creative  urge  through  mak¬ 
ing  something  and  identifying  it  as  distinc¬ 
tive  workmanship.  Freedom  for  buyer’s 
choice — liberty  to  select  from  a  maximum 
rather  than  a  grooved  and  standardized 
minimum  diversity  of  products.  And  free¬ 
dom  for  the  channels  of  public  informa¬ 
tion  which  through  sale  of  space,  time,  or 
visibility  to  competitive  branded  products, 
maintain  that  independence  broadly  called 
‘free  press.’  ” 

Editor  &  Publisher  urges  every  newspa¬ 
per  to  wholeheartedly  cooperate  in  this 
campaign.  This  is  not  a  question  of  "you 
rub  my  back  and  I’ll  scratch  yours.” 
Newspapers  will  not  receive  any  special 
favors  from  advertisers  for  this  help.  But 
newspapers  owe  it  to  themselves  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  protect  our  distribution 
system  from  the  false  theories  and  argu¬ 
ments  of  those  who  would  change  it. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


WORTH  C.  COUTNEY,  new  as¬ 
sociate  business  manager,  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-American,  is  Chair¬ 
man,  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Com¬ 
mittee  and 
member  of  its 
Research  organ¬ 
ization.  He  was 
for  many  years 
associated  with 
Cleveland  Press 
and  Toledo 
News  -  Bee,  and 
more  recently 
has  been  gen¬ 
era  1  manager, 

Toledo  Blade .  Coutney 

E.  D.  Fulton 

is  business  manager.  M.  F.  Rib- 
lett,  formerly  his  associate,  will 
continue  in  business  manage¬ 
ment  and  now  be  able  to  give 
more  time  to  his  work  in  the 
office  of  T.  J.  White,  publisher. 

Donald  B.  Miller,  publisher, 
Berkshire  Evening  Eagle,  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.,  has  returned  to  his 
office  from  the  Lahey  Clinic, 
Boston,  where  he  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  treatment.  He  was  re¬ 
cently  discharged  from  the 
Navy  as  a  full  lieutenant. 

Irving  E.  Rogers,  publisher, 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  E^agle  and 
Tribune  and  general  manager 
of  Station  WLAW,  received  a 
special  medallion  for  outstand¬ 
ing  work  in  eight  War  Bond 
campaigns. 

Lee  Ellmaker,  publisher, 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  has 
received  word  that  his  son 
William,  former  News  reporter, 
is  out  of  military  service  and 
enrolled  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Edward  J.  Maguire,  assistant 
to  J.  David  Stern,  publisher, 
Philadelphia  Record  and  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  has 
been  seriously  ill  and  confined 
for  several  weeks  to  Jewish 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  publisher, 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram,  is 
spending  several  weeks  at  Tuc¬ 
son,  Ariz.  He  expects  to  return 
to  Adrian  about  March  1. 

Joe  C.  Brown,  publisher,  Red¬ 
mond  (Ore.)  Spokesman,  has 
returned  after  four  and  one-half 
years’  active  duty  with  the 
Navy  During  his  period  of  ac¬ 
tive  duty,  his  wife,  Mary 
Brown,  carried  on  the  duties 
of  publisher,  which  she  now  re¬ 
linquishes  to  her  husband. 
Brown  was  a  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander. 

Lt.  Col.  James  F.  Coleman, 
public  relations  officer  for  East¬ 
ern  Flying  Training  Command, 
Maxwell  Field,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  was  separated  from  active 
duty  with  the  Army  Air  Forces 
and  will  return  to  his  former 
work  as  publisher  of  the  Bullock 
Herald  and  president  of  the 
Banner  States  Printing  Co., 
Statesboro,  Ga. 

Cecil  B.  Highland,  president 
of  the  Clarksburg  Publishing 
Co.,  and  H.  G.  Rhawn,  publisher 
of  the  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.) 
News,  have  been  elected  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Clarksburg  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Stauffer, 
of  the  Stauffer  Publications,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Lee  are  va¬ 
cationing  in  Old  Mexico.  Lee 
is  editorial  writer  for  the  To¬ 
peka  (Kan.)  State  Journal,  a 
Stauffer  publication. 

John  D.  Ames,  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  publisher,  was 
the  guest  speaker  before  the 
Kansas  City  Advertising  and 
Sales  Executive  Club,  recently. 

H.  Powell  Chapman,  editor, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  re¬ 
tiring  president  of  the  Roanoke 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been 
named  national  councilor  of  the 
chamber. 

Gordon  Gray,  publisher,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  has  announced  his  can¬ 
didacy  for  the  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nation  to  the  State  Senate.  He 
represented  the  22nd  District  in 
the  Senate  in  1939  and  1941, 
serving  on  numerous  commit¬ 
tees.  Gray  entered  the  Army 
as  a  private  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II,  and 
rose  to  a  captaincy  by  the  time 
he  was  released  from  active 
duty  last  summer. 


In  The  Business  Office 

W.  WENDELL  BUDROW,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Berkshire  Eve¬ 
ning  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  who 
recently  re¬ 
signed  as  chair- 
m  a  n  of  the 
Pitts  field  Ra¬ 
tioning  Board 
after  giving 
three  and  one- 
h  a  1 f  years  of 
voluntary  serv¬ 
ice,  was  hailed 
at  a  testimonial 
dinner  by  May¬ 
or  James  Fallon 
as  “one  of  the 
finest  citizens  of  Budrow 
the  City  of  Pittsfield.” 

Milt  Hopwood,  formerly  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  and  sports  ^itor  for 
Station  WFLA,  more  recently 
editorial  and  production  man¬ 
ager  in  the  Chicago  office  of 
Howard  Mayer  &  Associates,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
promotion  department. 

Robert  W.  Ferguson,  released 
from  the  Navy,  has  returned  to 
the  Martins  Ferry  (O.)  and 
Bellaire  (O. )  Daily  Times-Lead- 
er  as  business  manager. 


W.  V.  (Bill)  Bowers,  wno 
for  the  past  three  years  has 
been  the  food  specialist  on  the 
American  magazine,  has  joined 
the  sales  staff  of  Parade  in  a 
similar  capacity. 

James  G.  Allio,  who  has 
served  as  circulation  manager 
of  the  Indianapolis  Times  for 
the  last  nine 
years,  has  taken 
over  the  duties 
of  c  i  r  c  u  lation 
director  of  the 
India  napolis 
News,  Feb.  1. 

Allio’s  n  e  w  s  - 
paper  career  be¬ 
gan  in  August, 

1925,  with  the 
Akron  ( O. ) 

Times-Press  He 
has  been  an  ac¬ 
tive  member  of 
the  Internation¬ 
al  Circulation  Managers'  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Central  States 
Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  since  1937. 

Donald  M.  Chase,  for  more 
than  19  years  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard,  the  last  four  as  retail 
advertising  manager,  has  been 
appointed  executive  director  of 
the  Haverhill.  Mass.  Community 
Chest,  effective  April  1. 

Lewis  Seaman,  advertising 
salesman  for  Newsday  (Hemp¬ 
stead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. ),  has 
returned  after  almost  four  years 
of  service  with  the  Army  Med¬ 
ical  Corps  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Two  new  men  have  joined 
Newsday’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  They  are  Ray  Goldberg, 
formerly  advertising  manager 
of  the  Franklin  Shops  in  Hemp¬ 
stead,  and  Bates  Johnson. 

Fred  J.  Green,  at  one  time 
business  manager  of  the  Hon¬ 
olulu  Advertiser,  and  later  with 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  has 
joined  the  U.P.’s  San  Francisco 
bureau,  as  business  representa¬ 
tive. 

Harold  I.  Paulson,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Youngstown  (O. ) 
Vindicator,  has  just  been  elected 
president  of  the  Mahoning  Val¬ 
ley  Pilot’s  Association.  Paulson 
flies  his  own  airplane,  and  holds 
a  private  pilot’s  license  with 
several  hundred  hours  flying 
time.  Taking  up  flying  first  as 
a  hobby,  he  now  uses  his  plane 
in  business  as  well  as  for  pleas¬ 
ure. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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‘‘Okay,  readers, 

YOU  WIN!” 

PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


Reader-protest  is 
Proof  of  Popularity! 

Proof  that  GORDO  Sunday 
pages  pack  ap]>eal  was  evi¬ 
denced  recently  when  fans  of 
the  fat  and  funny  Mexican 
character  rallied  to  protest 
his  being  dropped  from  their 
Sunday  snickers  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press.  Gordo  won! 

said  the  Press: 

“We  dropped  Gordo  and 
since  then  we  have  been 
flooded  with  phone  calls  and 
letters  of  protest.  We  know 
when  we’ve  had  enough.  We 
yield  to  our  readers.” 

Enchanting,  heart-warming, 
endearing  and  enduring, 
GORDO  is  a  guarantee  of  glee 
to  your  readers.  Write  or 
wire  .  . 


FEATURE  « 
SYNDICATE 


220  EAST  42nd  SIBBET, 
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RoBraT  Shaw  is  a  newcomer  to 
the  circulation  department  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 
Prior  to  the  war  he  was  assis¬ 
tant  circulation  manager  of  the 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union  Bul¬ 
letin.  Ralph  Westly  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Weixs,  released  from  serv¬ 
ice,  have  also  returned  to  the 
Journal's  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 

Richard  Roosevelt  has  been 
appointed  merchandising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Erie  ( Pa. )  Dispatch- 
Herald.  He  has  just  returned 
from  five  years  of  military  serv¬ 
ice. 

Carleton  Wright,  former 
bookkeeper  at  the  Glendale 
(Cal.)  News-Press,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  cashier  of  the  Alhambra 
( Cal. )  Post- Advocate.  Frank 
Plaisted,  vvho  was  local  display 
manager  of  the  Post-Advocate 
before  leaving  for  the  Navy,  is 
back  as  local  display  manager. 
Ray  Wallace  has  returned  from 
the  Navy  to  become  promotion 
manager  and  art  director  of  the 
Post-Advocate.  Will  Lavelle, 
former  lieutenant  in  the  Army 
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Engineers  Corps  in  Germany 
and  previously  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  San  Pedro 
(Cal.)  News-Pilot,  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Post- 
Advocate. 


Walter  Cook  former  business 
manager,  Alhan.bra  (Cal.)  Post- 
Advocate,  has  been  appointed 
business  mana{  er  of  the  Glen¬ 
dale  ( Cal. )  Nei  s-Press.  He  has 
been  with  the  Uopley  papers  for 
15  years,  formerly  was  with  the 
old  F.  W.  Kellogg  group.  An¬ 
drew  J.  Davidson,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Redondo  (Cal.) 
Daily  Breeze,  has  replaced  Cook 
as  business  manager  of  the  Al¬ 
hambra  Post-Advocate.  Jesse 
Moore,  former  cashier,  Alham¬ 
bra  Post-Advocate,  is  now  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Redondo  Daily 
Breeze. 


John  Wick,  formerly  of  the 
Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers  Office  staff,  has  been 
appointed  auditor  and  business 
manager,  Monrovia  (Cal.)  Daily 
News-Post. 

Hugh  B.  Patterson,  Jr.,  who 
was  recently  discharged  from 
the  Army  Air  Forces  with  the 
rank  of  major,  has  joined  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock, 
as  national  advertising  manager. 

Edgar  A.  Gwynn.  business 
manager,  and  Frank  Heiderman, 
advertising  department,  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C. )  Herald-Journal, 
have  been  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  new  Spar¬ 
tanburg  chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Business  Club. 


Frank  Drake,  former  Navy 
lieutenant,  has  returned  to  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  as  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


HUGH  IKE  SHOTT,  JR.,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Bluefield  ( W. 
Va. )  Daily  Telegraph,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  State 
Election  Commission  for  a  term 
ending  June  4,  1949,  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Meadows.  He  succeeds 
Brooks  Cottle,  Morgantown 
Post  editor. 

Jack  Illian,  city  hall  report¬ 
er,  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette, 
has  been  named  city  editor  to 
succeed  Carroll  Mitchell,  re¬ 
signed.  Jack  Ferring  takes 
over  Illian’s  city  hall  run. 

Claude  O.  Pike,  65,  Chicago 
Daily  News  veteran  staffer,  re¬ 
tired  recently  after  29  years  of 
service.  In  recent  years  he  was 
an  assistant  state  ^itor. 

John  E.  McCormick,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Mrs.  McCormick  are 
parents  of  their  second  child,  a 
girl. 

Ivan  H.  (Cy)  Peterman,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  and  Carl  Mc- 
Cardle.  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  both  of  whom  have 
been  covering  the  war  trials  at 
Nuernberg,  are  home  on  leave. 

Emerson  Hassrick,  city  editor, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  took  as 
his  vacation  the  shakedown 
cruise  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
“Princeton.” 

Dorothy  Ann  Harrison,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Ledger,  now  is 
public  relations  chief  for  the 
Public  Charities  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  at  office  head¬ 
quarters  in  Philadelphia. 


Paul  Havely,  who  was  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel  in  military  serv¬ 
ice,  is  back  on  the  copydesk  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record.  Dick 
Larch,  ex  -  Record  news  staff- 
man,  has  re-enlisted  in  the 
Army. 

Herbert  Klein,  former  Navy 
lieutenant,  is  back  as  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post- 
Advocate.  Richard  Cantwell, 
formerly  of  the  Army  Signal 
Corps,  is  back  as  reporter,  as  is 
Ed  Fulham,  who  served  as  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Navy. 

Harvey  Hickman,  formerly 
of  the  Tucson  (Ariz. )  Citizen 
and  more  recently  technical  ser¬ 
geant  in  the  Army,  is  now  on 
the  Glendale  (Cal.)  News-Press 
copy  desk.  Al  Ames  ha.s  re¬ 
turned  to  the  sports  desk  of  the 
News-Press  after  2  and  one-half 
years  in  the  Army.  Carroll  W. 
Parcher,  News-Press  editor,  was 
elected  a  member  of  ASNE. 

George  M.  Cornwall,  re¬ 
turned  to  inactive  status  with 
the  Army,  has  joined  the  DeLake 
(Ore.)  News-Guard  as  associate 
editor. 

Edmund  P.  Rucker,  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union  reporter,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  San 
Diego  Newspaper  Guild  for 
1946.  Other  new  officers  are 
Hugh  Smith,  Journal  reporter, 
first  vicepresident;  Emily  Stok¬ 
er,  Union  reporter,  second  vice- 
president;  John  D' Alfonso, 
Journal  reporter,  secretary,  and 
Henry  Christopherson,  Tribune- 
Sun  business  office,  treasurer. 

Ray  Kuhn,  Bay  City  Times, 
was  named  president  of  the 
Michigan  District  council  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  at 
a  meeting  in  Lansing.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ross  H.  Collier,  of  Battle 
Creek.  Other  officers  named  in¬ 
clude  James  Henderson,  Muske¬ 
gon  Chronicle,  vicepresident; 
Frank  Wells,  Saginaw  News. 
secretary,  and  B.  G.  Brown, 
Grand  Rapids  Press,  treasurer. 

Ray  Simons,  former  Chicago 
Times  reporter  and  recently 
with  the  Navy,  has  joined  the 
Merchandise  Mart  news  bureau. 


Farron  to  the  Foie 
After  40  Years 

George  Farron  joined  McClure 
Newspaper  Syndicate  by  the 
back  door  as  night  watchman 
longer  ago  than 
anyone  else  now 
with  the  syndi¬ 
cate,  but  now 
h  i  s  office  ad¬ 
joins  the  front 
door  and  every 
mailing  of  com¬ 
ics,  columns  or 
presentations 
passes  under  his 
superintendence. 

Recently  he 
celebrated  his 
4  0th  anniver¬ 
sary  with  the 
syndicate,  his  hair  still  more 
blond  than  gray,  his  concern 
with  the  problems  of  encourag¬ 
ing  “those  cartoonists  to  get 
their  copy  in"  still  active. 

When  he  joined  the  syndicate. 
Tom  C.  McClure,  S.  S.  McClure  s 
brother,  was  directing  it,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Robert  McClure,  Clin¬ 
ton  T.  Brainard,  Richard  Waldo, 
and  Mrs.  Waldo. 


Chicago.  He  is  a  brother  of 
Herbert  Simons,  Times  sports 
writer. 

Charles  L.  Reese,  Jr.,  Wilm¬ 
ington  (Del.)  News-Journal,  has 
edited  the  first  issue  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  periodical  entitled,  “Del¬ 
aware  History.” 

Joe  H.  Palmer,  editor  of 
“American  Race  Horses.”  has 
joined  the  sports  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Don  Carter,  recently  returned 
from  the  C-B-I  Theatre  of  War, 
has  been  named  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal. 
Carter,  who  was  on  the  staff 
before  going  overseas,  is  serv¬ 
ing  with  Harold  Tyler,  recent¬ 
ly  named  Journal  city  editor 
following  his  release  from  the 
Army. 

Tom  Ham,  who  served  with 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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George  Clark’s 
“The  Neighbors”  again 
makes  the  editorial  col¬ 
umns.  This  time  in  The 
Cleveland  News. 
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In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  for  exam¬ 
ple — a  large  source  of  supply  of  paper 
for  the  periodicals  industry — ^Union 
Pacific  has  the  equipment  and  person- 


7^ 


^  C/inion  Pacific  trill*  f«pon  rcf^uc9t* 
fiirninh  infarnxntimrx  ainnit  avail' 
able  intiuntrial  anH  mcrt'antilc 
$itcn  in  the  territory  it  arrt»««. 
Addrenm  f'nion  Pacific  RailrtHtd, 
Omoha,  Mehraska. 


PACIFIC  RAILROA 


mnp  </o«*4  ooF  atfemp#  to  «Aom'  all 
pm^hwt'i  <jr«ji7a/^e  io  t,  e  tur  (Mi«  tloirs 


more  than  75  years,  Union  Pacific  has 
served  thirteen  western  states  .  .  .  been  a  partner 
in  their  development. 


This  vast  fertile  territory  is  more  than  the  bread¬ 
basket  of  the  nation.  Due  to  its  great  wealth  of 
industrial  raw  materials — ore,  minerals,  petro¬ 
leum  and  lumber — it  might  also  be  called  the 
nation's  treasure-chest.  Rivers  have  been  har¬ 
nessed — providing  irrigation  and  power.  And 
there  is  splendid  rail  transportation. 


nel  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
shippers  in  that  region. 


These  thirteen  western  states  served  by  the  rail¬ 
road  are  ripe  for  postwar  expansion.  They  have 
the  materials,  facilities  and  space. 


Union  Pacific  will  continue  to  play  its  part  in 
the  future  progress  of  this  western  territory  by 
providing  unexcelled  freight  and  passenger  trans¬ 
portation  over  its  Strategic  Middle  Route. 


PRINCIPALS  AT  CHAPEL  HILL 

Pictured  at  the  recent  North  Carolina  Newspaper  Institute.  Left 
to  right,  front:  Josephus  Daniels,  Raleigh  editor  and  publisher;  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  Fred  M.  Vinson,  and  President  Frank  P.  Graham 
of  the  University.  Rear:  Beatrice  Cobb,  Morgantown,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  NCPA;  Harvey  F.  Loffoon.  Elkin,  president  and  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Gold  SwindolL  Wilson,  vicepresident. 
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the  Navy;  Walter  Smith,  also 
with  the  Navy,  and  L.  P.  Patter¬ 
son,  who  was  with  the  Army, 
have  rejoined  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Lee  Rogers,  who  served  as  a. 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion  as  assistant  managing  editor 
in  charge  of  state  news. 

Neale  Patrick,  Ben  F.  Park, 
Jesse  A.  Helms,  Jr.,  Reid  Wil¬ 
son  and  James  H.  Parsons  all 
have  returned  from  military 
service  to  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times. 

Gordon  Gilmore  has  left  the 
Navy  and  is  sports  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  Others 
returning  from  service  include 
Mark  Tierney  to  the  Dispatch; 
Perry  Dotson  as  Dispatch  sports 
editor.  George  Redmond  be¬ 
comes  executive  sports  editor  of 
both  papers. 

James  Weber,  Lester  Siep, 
Lonnie  Wilson,  Frederick  J. 
Monteagle,  and  Freddie  Dubois 
all  have  returned  from  service 
to  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune. 

J.  Walter  Frates  has  resigned 
as  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune.  He  formerly 
was  with  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  Herb  Caen,  Chron¬ 
icle,  who  recently  resumed  his 
column,  “It’s  News  to  Me,”  fol¬ 
lowing  his  return  from  Army 
service,  is  now  back  on  the  air 
as  well  as  doing  a  weekly  Sun¬ 
day  evening  stint  over  KPO. 


Caen  O'Brien 


Robert  O’Brien,  who  did  the 
wartime  column  called  “San 
Francisco”  during  Caen’s  ab¬ 
sence,  has  a  new  column  now, 
“Riptides,”  which  is  being  fea¬ 
ture  on  the  editorial  page. 

Vincent  R.  Kirk,  real  estate 
editor,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  recently 
completed  30  years’  service  on 
the  day  side  of  the  Eagle,  25  of 
them  as  real  estate  editor.  Kirk 
began  newspapering  as  corre¬ 
spondence  ^itor  of  the  New 
York  Dramatic  Mirror. 

Mildred  Gordon,  widow  of 
Will  Gordon,  amusement  editor. 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph 
until  his  death  la.st  month,  has 
succeeded  to  his  duties. 

Frank  Hawkins,  editorial 
writer,  Atlanta  Journal,  has  left 
the  paper  to  become  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

Donald  L.  Coleman,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle. 
Pittsfield.  Mass.,  has  resumed 
his  duties  following  a  month’s 
illness.  Norman  Ranspord  has 
been  shifted  from  the  city  staff 


to  the  telegraph  desk  to  assist 
Coleman. 

Gordon  Kuster,  chief  of  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  Color  Studio,  has 
been  named  editorial  director 
of  the  magazine.  Del  Bodey 
continues  as  editor. 

Jim  McMullen,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Fort  Worth  ( Tex. ) 
Star-Telegram,  has  been  named 
editor  of  Palomino  Horse,  a 
monthly  distributed  among  own¬ 
ers  and  breeders  throughout  the 
country. 

Finney  Curran,  member  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  edi¬ 
torial  staff  since  1930,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  duty  with  the 
Marine  Corps  aviation  branch, 
and  is  serving  on  the  night  city 
desk. 

Richard  Jackson,  Ottawa 
Journal,  was  the  winner  of  the 
annual  award  for  the  best  news 
story  published  in  an  Ottawa 
newspaper  during  1945,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  results  which  were 
announced  at  the  Ottawa  Press 
Club’s  annual  dinner  in  the 
Chateau  Laurier  recently.  Second 
prize  went  to  Gerard  Berniers, 
Le  Droit,  and  third  prize  to 
William  Larmour,  Journal. 

Glen  W.  Naves,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald- Journal  circuit- 
federal  courts  reporter,  has  been 
named  on  the  Spartanburg 
County  Educational  Council 
public  relations  committee  and 
editor  of  the  Spartanburg  Ki- 
wanis  Club  Bulletin. 

LeRoy  Simerly,  former  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  sports- 
writer,  has  joined  the  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen  sports  staff,  fol¬ 
lowing  discharge  from  the  Navy. 

Major  Oscar  D.  Norling, 
AAF,  Air  Communications  Of¬ 
fice,  has  been  relieved  from  ac¬ 
tive  duty  and  has  returned  to 
the  Des  Moines  Register-Trib¬ 
une  as  editorial  writer. 

Levant  Vandervoort.  county 
building  reporter,  Jackson 


(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  was 
toastmaster  recently  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  climaxing  a  two-day  con¬ 
clave  of  the  Grand  lodge,  fra¬ 
ternal  Order  of  Police,  at  the 
Otsego  Hotel,  Jackson. 

Mel  Witrogen,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Times,  has  left  the  staff 
to  become  assistant  city  editor, 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle. 

Doris  Fleeson,  Washington 
columnist  who  began  her  news¬ 
paper  career  in  Sterling,  Kan., 
was  a  recent  visitor  to  the  news 
room  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Times. 

Stuart  J.  Shaw,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Edmonton  Journal,  sub¬ 
mitted  the  best  essay  on  “Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press”  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  judges  and  was 
awarded  the  $100  prize  in  the 
contest  recently  conducted  by 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
Association. 

Norwood  Middleton  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
World-News  staff  after  more 
than  two  years  overseas,  resum¬ 
ing  his  job  as  reporter.  Horace 
Hood  and  Jesse  Chapman  have 
returned  to  the  Roanoke  Times 
after  service  with  the  Navy. 
Major  E.  H.  Hammersley  has 
returned  to  the  Times  after 
service  with  the  air  corps. 
Frank  Hancock,  in  a  German 
prison  camp  two  years,  ha.s 
joined  the  World-News.  Barton 
Morris  is  a  new  member  of  the 
World-News  staff,  and  Leslie 
Berkeley  has  joined  the  society 
staff  of  the  World-News. 

‘Oland  Dale  Russell,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  lieutenant  colonel. 
Army  Military  Intelligence  Re¬ 
serve.  Russell  was  released  from 
the  Army  last  Sept.  17. 

Frank  L.  Martin,  Jr.,  who 
spent  the  past  few  years  cover¬ 
ing  the  war  in  the  Far  East  as 
an  Associated  Press  correspond¬ 


ent,  has  purchased  the  West 
Plains  (Mo.)  Quill,  a  daily,  and 
taken  over  as  publisher. 

George  McWilliams,  INS  war 
correspondent,  who  saw  action 
in  the  Aleutians,  Okinawa,  and 
in  other  hot  spots  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  has  joined  the  cable  desk 
in  the  San  Francisco  bureau. 
John  Rich,  Jr.,  has  joined  INS 
Tokyo  staff. 

Capt.  George  McCaden,  who 
served  with  the  Far  East  Air 
Force  during  the  war,  has  joined 
the  U.P.’s  Honolulu  bureau. 
McCaden  was  with  the  U.P. 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Val  Duncan  is  back  at  News- 
day’s  (Hempstead,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.)  night  desk  from  the 
Army.  Stanton  Geckham,  for¬ 
mer  local  columnist,  'has  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Army  to  do  fea¬ 
tures.  Former  City  Editor  Ben 
White,  in  the  Navy  for  three 
years,  is  now  a  copyreader. 
Ralph  Hausrath,  reporter,  has 
returned  from  a  three-year 
stretch  in  the  Navy. 

James  K.  DeLaney,  Lewis 
Jones,  John  L.  Edwards  and' 
Charles  T.  Davis  have  returned 
from  service  to  the  staff  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  Frank 
Hawkins  formerly  with  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  has  joined  the 
Post-Gazette  as  an  editorial 
writer. 

Edward  McCann  has  returned 
from  service  to  the  Pittsburgh 
United  Press  bureau.  Georgia 
Shuset  has  left  the  same  bureau 
for  a  publicity  job  in  Pittsburgh. 
Ray  Wilson,  Pittsburgh  U.P. 
bureau,  has  been  made  manager 
of  the  bureau  at  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

Perry  McMahon  and  Bill  Mc- 
Elwaine  from  the  Army  and 
Dick  Cloonan  from  the  Navy, 
have  returned  from  service  to 
the  Pittsburgh  Press.  William 
K.  ’Trosene  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Press  rewrite  battery 
to  be  special  real  estate  writer. 

Bili  Cooper  and  Wyn  Greene, 
formerly  with  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  have  gone  from  service 
to  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Arnold  Goldberg  has  returned 
from  service  to  the  Uniontown 
(Pa.)  Evening  Standard,  as  city 
editor.  Francis  H.  Wilson  has 
returned  to  the  same  paper  as 
feature  writer. 

John  De  Millia,  who  was  as¬ 
sistant  feature  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  before  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Army  five  years  ago, 
is  now  a  reporter. 

Homer  F.  Lucas  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.) 
Post,  assigned  to  the  news  de¬ 
partment.  He  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  Durham 
(N.  C. )  Morning  Herald,  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times  and  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian  Pilot. 

Bill  Armistead,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army,  is  cov¬ 
ering  the  1946  biennial  session 
of  the  Virginia  Legislature  for 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  with 
which  he  was  associated  before 
he  entered  the  service. 

Kenneth  D.  Moffett  has  re¬ 
turned  from  militaiT  service  to 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar.  Rich¬ 
ard  Wallace  and  William  B. 
Johnson  have  returned  to  the 
news  staff  after  service. 
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IDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  Pobroary  f,  1944 


BYRON  NELSON 

SIGNS  WITH  McNAUGHT! 


Top  golfer,  voted  Number  One  Athlete  of  1945,  will  write  three  articles  a  week  on 
all  phases  of  golf  beginning  February  18th. 

Here  are  some  of  the  papers  that  have  ordered: 

Chicago  Tribune 
St.  Louis  Star  Times 
Indianapolis  News 
Los  Angeles  News 
Toledo  Blade 
Atlanta  Journal 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 
Baltimore  News  Post 
San  Antonio  Express 
Richmond  News  Leader 
Evansville  Courier 

Wire  your  order  now 

McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc.  60  EAST  42ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Pittsburgh  Press 
Philadelphia  Record 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Dayton  News 
Nashville  Banner 
Seattle  Times 
San  Antonio  Express 
Duluth  Herald 
Miami  Daily  News 
Jacksonville  Journal 
Charlotte  Observer 
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PROMOnON 

Cleveland  News  Book 
Is  Sound  Promotion 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


YOU  CAN  pretty  much  measure 

a  city  and  tell  whether  it’s  a 
good  place  to  live  and  work  and 
raise  a  family  by  the  strength 
and  character  of  its  local  pride. 

If  its  citizens  are  Jealous  of 
their  community’s  good  name,  if 
they  have  as  much  regard  for  its 
cultural  institutions  as  for  its 
commercial  progress,  in  short, 
if  they  take  a  constructive  pride 
in  their  city,  it’s  a  good  city. 

Newspaper  promotion  that  en¬ 
courages  this  pride  and  reflects 
it  is  good  community  promotion 
— and  consequently  go^  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  newspaper  that  fos¬ 
ters  it. 

Such  a  promotion  is  a  book  the 
Cleveland  Newt  is  currently 
distributing  titled  “This  Is 
Cleveland.’’  It  contains  54  inti¬ 
mate  photographs  of  Cleveland 
scenes  taken  by  Perry  Cragg,  the 
paper’s  chief  staff  photographer, 
in  off-duty  and  between-assign. 
ment  moments.  The  pictures 
reflect  Cragg's  own  love  for 
Cleveland,  for  each  one  discloses 
a  scene,  a  monument,  a  structure 
with  the  kind  of  fondness  a 
proud  Clevelander  would  have 
in  taking  a  visitor  around  his 
city. 

Started  Last  Year 

The  News,  Ray  Turk,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  editorial  promotion  direc¬ 
tor,  tells  us,  starred  running  the 
pictures  last  summer  in  place  of 
the  daily  editorial  page  cartoon. 
"After  20  or  so  appeared,”  he 
says,  “readers  began  writing  the 
editor  suggesting  that  the  News 
print  them  in  book  form.  Many 
said  they  were  clipping  and  mail¬ 
ing  them  to  men  overseas  and  to 
friends  in  other  cities.” 

Last  October  the  Cleveland 
Sesquicentennial  Commission 
asked  the  News  to  incorporate 
the  pictures  into  an  official  Ses¬ 
quicentennial  year  book.  ‘“This 
Is  Cleveland”  is  that  book.  Op- 
posite  each  picture  is  an  engage¬ 
ment  calendar  of  the  week  list¬ 
ing  day  by  day  the  special  events 
of  this  year’s  celebration  of  the 
city's  150th  birthday.  The  pic¬ 
tures  are  printed  in  offset  in 
brown  and  green  duotone. 

Cooperating  with  the  Com¬ 
mission,  the  News  furnished  45,- 
000  copies  of  the  book  at  cost 
for  distribution  to  the  city’s 
business  and  industrial  firms 
which,  in  turn,  are  sending  them 
to  customers.  In  addition,  the 
books  are  sold  at  newsstands  and 
bookstores  for  50c. 

Newspaper  Personality 

FOR  YEARS  we  have  preached 

the  importance  of  personality 
in  newspaper  promotion.  Good 
promotion  for  a  newspaper — just 
as  good  advertising  or  public  re¬ 
lations  for  any  firm  or  individual 
or  product — should  reflect  the 
personality  of  its  sponsor.  If 
such  revealing  promotion  shows 
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defects  in  the  personality, 
change  the  personality. 

It  Is  this  personality  which 
each  newspaper  has  that  gives  it 
its  strength  among  its  readers. 
For  the  personality  of  each  news¬ 
paper  is  a  local  personality,  and 
the  great  hold  our  newspapers 
have  on  their  readers  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  local  neighbor t. 

Support  for  this  theory  comes 
anew  in  the  current  monthly 
promotion  report  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  ( N.  Y. )  Times  -  Union  and 
Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

“The  paper  shortage,”  it  notes, 
“has  serv^  one  useful  purpose. 
It  has  driven  home  the  fact  that 
those  who  write  the  local  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  are 
ringing  the  bell  day  after  day.” 

How  they  are  ringing  the  bell 
is  the  burden  of  this  report.  It 
tells  how  reader  demand  forces 
reprint  after  reprint  of  the  pa¬ 
pers’  local  features,  the  features 
that  give  these  Gannett  newspa¬ 
pers  their  personalities.  Spe¬ 
cifically  mentioned  are  a  series 
on  conditions  in  labor  camps,  a 
series  on  the  daily  weather  map 
and  a  book,  “The  War  in  Car. 
toons,”  collecting  the  daily  edi¬ 
torial  page  cartoons. 

Here  is  an  excellent  promo¬ 
tion.  But  the  material  in  it  is 
so  badly  thrown  together — and 
we  mean  thrown  together — that 
it  takes  an  effort  to  read  it.  The 
danger  is  that  some  people  may 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  make 
that  effort. 

Annual  Report 
NEWSPAPERS  serve  their  read¬ 
ers  and  their  communities  in 
such  many  and  varied  ways  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  pro¬ 
motion  program,  no  matter  how 
comprehensive,  really  gives  all 
of  them  the  play  they  deserve. 
For  this  reason  the  annual  re¬ 
port  is  an  excellent  promotional 
idea.  It's  a  simple  idea.  Yet  it  is 
surprising  that  so  few  newspa¬ 
pers  take  advantage  of  its  op¬ 
portunities. 

Currently  at  hand  is  a  booklet 
issued  by  the  New  York  Times 
titled  “A  1945  Report  to  You” 
which  does  the  annual  report  job 
rather  neatly.  For  all  it  con. 
tains,  it  may  be  just  a  little  hur¬ 
ried.  At  any  rate,  a  better  de¬ 
sign  would  have  helped  it  put  its 
story  across  more  forcefully. 

But  the  idea  is  good  and  lends 
itself  to  a  variety  of  expressions. 
We  should  like  to  see  it  a  must 
promotion  in  every  newspaper 
shop. 

■ 

Named  for  Seattle 

Vincent  Hoyman,  member  of 
the  Associated  Press  staff  since 
1929,  has  been  named  acting 
chief  of  the  Seattle  Bureau  of 
AP,  succeeding  Frank  Gorrie, 
transferred  to  Kansas  City. 
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Ad  ior  Physicians 
GORDON  SMITH  Advertising 
Service  of  Yakima,  Wash., 
prepared  a  six-column  ad  wel¬ 
coming  physicians  returned  from 
the  armed  forces.  The  County 
Medical  Society  footed  the  bill 
for  running  the  copy  in  the  Yak¬ 
ima  Daily  Republic  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald.  The  copy  contained 
pictures  of  24  doctors,  a  brief 
message  urging  former  patients 
to  rely  on  them  again,  and  a 
listing  of  their  office  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers. 

Crime  Prevention  Ideas 
THE  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer  is  paying  $10  for  each 
letter  it  publishes  giving  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  for  helping 
police  in  controlling  crime. 


Erie  Town  Meetings 
PROCEEDS  from  tickets  to  a 
series  of  Erie  Town  Meetings 
will  go  to  the  Dispatch-Herald 
Good  Cheer  Fund  which  has 
been  set  up  as  a  year-round 
charitable  enterprise.  Authori¬ 
ties  in  various  fields  have  been 
obtained  as  speakers  for  the 
meetings,  beginning  Feb.  17. 


Keeping  Informed 
TO  KEEP  all  employes  of  the 
newspaper  informed  on  the 
latest  local  news,  carbon  copy 
bulletins  of  important  items  are 
rushed  from  typewriters  in  the 
Centralia  (Wash.)  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle  editorial  room  to  each  de¬ 
partment. 


Discharge  Papers  Copied 

SINCE  September,  the  Portland 

(Ore.)  Journal’s  Civilian  War 
Information  Bureau  has  supplied 
more  than  17,000  wallet-size 
copies  of  discharge  papers  to 
veterans  free  of  charge.  An  ar¬ 
rangement  was  made  with  a 
local  photographic  studio  to 
make  the  prints  overnight. 

■ 

$11,000  ior  Veteran 

The  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Exam¬ 
iner,  of  which  Rabbi  Louis  D. 
Gross  is  editor,  has  turned  over 
$11,000  to  Pfc.  Samuel  Masor  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  who  lost  both  legs 
and  his  left  arm  on  Okinawa. 
The  money  was  raised  by  the 
newspaper’s  “hero  tribute  fund.” 


Cotton  Men 
To  Expand 
'46  Promotion 

Memphis,  Tenn. — An  aggressive 
program  aimed  at  the  expansion 
of  present  cotton  markets  and 
the  creation  of  new  ones  in  1946, 
was  adopted  last  week  by  250 
delegates  of  the  National  Cotton 
Council  here  at  their  eighth  an¬ 
nual  meeting. 

Throwing  cotton  on  the  offen¬ 
sive  in  the  fields  of  research, 
sales  promotion,  production  and 
marketing,  the  delegates  re¬ 
solved  to  meet  the  fast-growing 
competition  of  artificial  fibers, 
paper  and  imported  materials. 

In  addition  to  authorizing 
continuation  and  expansion  of 
general  cotton  sales  promotion, 
the  Council  adopted  resolutions 
favoring  fiber  identification  in 
advertising. 

“It  is  significant  that  fiber 
identification  is  omitted  from 
more  than  80%  of  all  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publicity  currently  be¬ 
ing  used  to  sell  cotton  products." 

Ed  Lipscomb,  director  of  sales 
promotion,  said:  "Means  must 
be  devised  whereby  cotton  can 
take  advantage  of  the  more  than 
$10,000,000  worth  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising  of  cotton  products  each 
year.” 

Principal  speakers  at  the  con¬ 
vention  were  Oscar  Johnston, 
president,  who  stressed  the  need 
for  stronger  promotion  of  cot¬ 
ton,  and  George  A.  Sloan,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Southern  Agriculturist, 
who  advocated  expansion  of 
cotton  research. 

The  delegates  went  on  record 
in  support  of  a  $25,000,000  re¬ 
search  program  on  cotton  by  the 
federal  government,  in  addition 
to  the  industry’s  own  activity. 

■ 

Hold  Annual  Luncheon 

The  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 
and  Abraham  &  Straus  Bros, 
department  store,  last  week 
tendered  the  20th  annual  lun¬ 
cheon  to  the  Eagle’s  All-Brook¬ 
lyn  Scholastic  football  teams. 
James  J.  Murphy,  of  the  Eagle’s 
sports  staff,  was  toastmaster. 
Howard  A.  Swain,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Eagle,  was  one  of  the 
speakers.  Among  the  Abraham 
and  Straus  executives  present 
were  Edward  Berman,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  and  William  To- 
bey,  sales  promotion  manager. 


Public  Relations  Man  Wanted 


Large  eastern  manufacturer 
wants  a  Director  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  to  take  command  of  a 
well-manned  fully  functioning 
department.  A  $12,000  to  $15,- 
000  spot  for  a  seasoned  execu¬ 
tive  between  35-45  who  has  had 
large  corporation  experience 
possible  as  runner-up  to  a  top¬ 
flight  Director.  .  .  Must  know 


press  relations  and  personnel, 
house-organ  publishing,  sales 
promotion,  advertising  manage¬ 
ment  .  .  .  cansble  of  advancing 
to  top-management  executive 
group.  Give  ALL  important 
facts  in  1-page  letter,  following 
which  interview  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Repfies  treated  in  con¬ 
fidence. 


BOX  3587,  EDITOR  &  PUBLI5MER 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  February  9,  1944 


G.  ALLEN  REEDER 


Advertising  Director,  Carstairs  Bros.  Distilling  Co. 


^^Since  the  inception  oj  Carstairs  White  Seal  advertising  late  in  1939,  news- 
/tapers  have  been  the  one  basic  medium  that  Carstairs  uses  as  a  backbone  for 
all  its  consumer  advertising.  ISeu's/m/ters  were  selected  because  they  are  the 
most  flexible  oj  all  the  great  advertising  media.  ISews/ta/ter  advertising  can 
be  adjusted  to  new  conditions  overnight... and  if  the  cam/Hugn  is  strong  enough 
and  the  co/ty  is  good,  results  can  be  obtained  more  ra/tidly  than  by  any  other 
basic  medium. 


This  advertiscaeat,  prepared  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Advertiiing,  A.N.P.A.,  is  publitbed  by  Tbe  CierelaBd  Press  in  tbe  interest  of  all  newspapers 
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Biarritz  School 
Of  Journalism 
In  Third  Term 


The  School  of  Journalum  for 
Gla  at  Biarritz,  France,  began 
its  third  term  last  week  under 
the  direction  of  Max  R.  Gross- 
man,  on  leave  from  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Journalism  sections,  or 
“schools,"  were  begun  in  two 
universities  set  up  last  Sep¬ 
tember  to  serve  the  men  of  the 
European  Theater  of  Operations 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
former  at  Biarritz  and  the  latter 
at  Shrivenham,  England.  A 
third  and  smaller  university 
was  established  for  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Theater  at  Florence, 
Italy.  The  Florence  school  was 
closed  in  November  and  Shri¬ 
venham  American  University  in 
December. 

Biarritz  will  probably  be 
closed  about  the  end  of  March 
and  then  transferred  to  some 
point  in  Germany  not  yet  de¬ 
termined  upon,  to  reopen  there 
May  1. 

Dean  Frank  Luther  Mott, 
who  organized  the  Journalism 
section  at  Biarritz  and  was  in 
charge  of  it  for  the  first  two 
terms,  arrived  in  New  York  last 
week  on  the  SS.  Cody  Victory 
and  has  returned  to  his  work 
at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
With  him  on  the  Cody  was  C.  J. 
( "Mex” )  Medlin,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Kansas 
State  College,  who  was  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  B.A.U. 
Banner,  laboratory  daily  news¬ 
paper  issued  at  Biarritz. 

Prof.  Bruce  R.  McCoy,  Louis¬ 
iana  State  University,  and  Capt. 
Theodore  E.  Sweedy  of  the 
New  York  Times,  are  also  on 
their  way  home  after  teaching 
Journalism  at  B.A.U..  but  the 
faculty  there  has  been  strength¬ 
ened  by  accessions  from  Shri¬ 
venham  and  Florence. 

Of  the  16,000  men  enrolled  in 
the  first  two  terms  at  Biarritz 
and  Shrivenham,  about  900  took 
some  Journalistic  courses.  At 
present,  with  a  50%  cut  in  en¬ 
rollment  in  all  departments, 
about  100  men  are  studying  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Biarritz. 

The  Banner,  a  four-page  tab¬ 
loid,  is  prepared  ana  printed 
five  days  a  week  by  the  jour¬ 
nalism  section.  Newsroom  and 
copydesk  are  located  in  the 
Villa  Les  Courlis,  once  a  lux¬ 
urious  residence.  Army  New.s 
Service  teletypes  of  the  Signal 
Corps  and  a  radio  monitoring 
service  furnish  wire  news. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in 
publishing  a  daily  in  English  in 
southern  France.  The  “stagger 
system”  of  furnishing  electric 
power  now  in  vogue  throughout 
France  results  in  much  inter¬ 
ruption  in  wire  service  as  well 
as  composing  and  press  opera¬ 
tion.  The  paper  is  print^  at 
a  worn-out  local  shop  which  i.s- 
sues  a  French  paper  afternoons 
and  the  Banner  in  the  morning. 

The  copy  de.sk  is  supervise 
by  Capt.  John  C.  Wilkin.son, 
former  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot,  who 
more  than  two  years  as 
o  Ticer  in  charge  and  columnist 


Eugen  Story 
Fizzles  m 


Rough  Seas 


PhiLiAPELphia — Almost  sunk  by 
a  German  heavy  cruiser  nearly 
nine  months  after  V-E  Day  was 
the  fate  of  a  party  of  local  news¬ 
paper  reporters,  photographers 
and  radio  men  guests  of  the 
^  Navy  on  a  tug  that  went  out 
from  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  to  report 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Prinz 
Eugen,  first  large  enemy  ship  to 
reach  here  since  the  war. 

Icy  seas  and  roaring  wind 
cru^ed  and  nearly  sank  the 
ocean-going  Navy  tug  by  pound¬ 
ing  it  against  the  towering  sides 
of  the  cruiser  while  news-  and 
^  cameramen  were  attempting  to 
3  get  aboard  to  accompany  the 
warship  as  she  steamed  up  Dela- 
t  ware  Bay  to  the  Philadelphia 


Dr.  Frank  Luther  Mott  drives  the  Jeep  ior  some  fellow  instructors  at  ware  Bay  to  the  Philadelphia 
Biorrits.  In  front  with  him  is  Max  R.  Grossman,  now  chief  of  the  Naval  Base. 

Journalism  section  at  BAU;  in  rear  ore  C.  J.  Medlin  and  Bruce  R. 

McCov  William  Weart,  New  York  Times; 

James  Toughill,  Philadelphia 

of  the  London  edition  of  Stars  these  men,  he  fiags  queries  to  Record;  his  brother,  Frank 
and  Stripes.  them.  Toughhill,  Philadelphia  Daily 


and  Stripes. 

T/4  Murray  T. 
lumbia  graduate 


Bloom,  Co- 
and  well- 


conferences,  ar-  News  photographer;  Paul 


ranged  by  the  Journalism  sec-  Knight,  program  director 


known  through  his  by-lines  in  tion  are  similar  to  White  House  ^^o’s  television  staUon 


Coronet  and  Readers  Digest,  sessions.  Journalism  students  WPTZ;  Ralph  Lopatin  and  his 
had  charge  of  feature  writing  <  session)  are  per-  television  cameraman.  Carl  Kol- 

during  the  first  two  terms  of  to  ask  any  cyiestions  they  ker.  t  j  ,  j 

R  A  IT  His  niaro  is  now  fillpd  plcase  to  Obtain  Information  for  Buffeted  by  a  windstorm  and 
hv  Prof  Hnhort  W  Prawford  l^e  Banner.  The  conferences  are  wallowing  in  20-foot  waves,  the 
formerly  of  the  University  of  frequently  attended  by  French  tug  made  two  passes  at  the 
Nebraska  School  of  Journalism  American  newspapermen  cruiser,  the  newsmen  making 

aiS  tete?  a  teacL?  at  FlorencT  PRO  officials.  All  are  futile  Jabs  at  the  Jacob’s  ladder 

It^v  Social  tours  of  s^^^  permitted  to  ask  questions,  but  run  out  for  them,  while  sliding 

France  h^ve  bS  LonsS  by  newsmen  are  usually  so  on  ice-coated  decks. 

Tiff  ^  fascinated  by  the  proceednigs  Stern  of  the  cruiser  eventually 


the  features  department. 


Stern  of  the  cruiser  eventually 


that  they  write  pieces  entitled  smashed  the  tug  amidships. 


Burkhalter  a  Member 


Editorial  writing  is  in  charge  ^  i 

of  Frank  E.  Burkhalter.  re-  High  Court  tO  ReView 

Low  on  Crime  Stories 


department  of  Journalism  at 
Baylor  University.  The  adver- 


“The  General  and  the  GIs.”  breaking  off  the  main  steam  line 

B  and  leaving  the  tug  without 

icrh  Court  to  Review  power.  Time  after  time  the  tug 
jgn  neview  smashed  against  the  side  of 

aw  on  Crime  Stones  the  cruiser,  at  every  smack  more 

_ _  .  A  damage  being  inflicted  on  the 

Washington.  Feb.  4  Validity  Bmoii  r>rnff  Television  men 


uayior  universi^.  ine  aaver-  Washington,  reo  v— vaiia  ly  Television  men 

tising  depar^ent  wm  in  charge  of  a  New  York  State  ^tute  g^yg  yp  gjj  hope  of  broadcasts, 
of  Prof.  McCoy  during  the  first  banning  printing  and  dlstrib^  response  to  radio  calls, 

two  terms,  and  is  now  direct^  tion  of  publications  devot^  Cape  May  sent  a  Coast  Guard 
by  Major  H.  E.  Bechtel,  of  the  principally  to  crime  stories  will  and  the  tue  Alleehenv  to 

Mineral  Point  (Wis.)  Democrat,  be  examined  by  the  Supreme  ^  _ggg„^®_gg/  ^g^overfall 
who  has  been  teaching  at  Court  In  an  appeal  filed  by  Mur-  lightshin.  off  Cane  Henlonen. 


Coast  Guardsmen  patched  up 
who  had  been  lined  ,  ®  broken  steam  lines,  enabling  the 


who  has  been  teaching  at  Court  In  an  appeal  fil^  by  Mur-  ughtship.  off  Cape  Henlopen. 
Shrivenham.  ray  Wint^s  of  New  T^rk  City  Coast  Guardsmen  patched  up 

Capt.  Albert  Pickerel,  for-  who  had  been  nned  $1(W  on  the  broken  steam  lines,  enabling  the 
merly  of  the  Washington  ( D.  C. )  cMrge  of  violating  the  law  jyg  gjj^  jjg  seasick  passengers  to 
Post,  has  moved  from  Shriven-  which  dates  back  to  1684  and,  procei^  back  to  Cape  May,  their 
ham  to  teach  reporting.  Major  the  rword  shows,  has  been  sel-  mission  completely  unfulfilled. 
Hugh  B.  Sutherland,  instructor  invoked  in  modem  tunes.  ^pbe  Prinz  Eugen  went  on 


in  reporting,  was  discharged 


The  Prinz  Eugen  went  on 


from  the  service  at  the  end  of  call^_  Headquarters  Detectire, 
the  first  term  and  return^  to  containing  true  cases  from  the 


Winters  publishes  a  magazine  gjone  to  its  eventual  destiny- 
call^  Headquarters  Detective,  slat^  for  annihilation  in  atomic 


his  former  position  with  the  police  blotter.” 

Philadelphia  Record.  Dr.  Rich-  ■ 

Photographer  AssoUant 


bomb  experiments. 


has  come  from  Shrivenham  to  ^  ^  . 

teach  Dr.  Mott’s  cour.ses  in  the  Gets  10  DayS  111  Jail 


history  and  ethics  of  Journalism.  Philadelphia,  Feb. 


’The  answer  to  nearly  every  days  in  Jail  for  a  punch  he  took 
GI’s  ambition — to  be  able  to  ask  at  a  newspaper  photographer  is 


Scott 

Ink  Distribntkm 


a  general  anything  he  pleases —  the  penalty  imposed  upon  Sam¬ 


is  found  right  at  Biarritz  Uni-  uel  Rothberg,  a  chauffeur.  ’The 
versity,  where  Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  photographer  is  Alymer  Stopes, 


McCroskey,  commandant,  veteran  lensman  of  the  Phila- 


grants  twice  weekly  press  con¬ 
ferences  to  Journalism  students. 


delphia  Inquirer.  Stopes  testi¬ 
fied  in  his  own  behalf  tnat  Roth- 


The  press  conferences  are  in  berg  knocked  him  down,  kicked 
General  McCroskey’s  office,  for-  him  and  broke  his  camera. 


merly  the  bedroom  of  Emperor  _  “Members  of  the  press  carry- 


gives  uniform  inking  at 
an  speeds— P'.’ner  prindag 
— Does  not  flood  or  pale — 
Leas  spoilage 


Napoleon  HI.  in  the  hotel  dii  ing  cameras  must  be  protected. 
Palais,  a  little  villa  of  365  as  they  are  doing  a  day’s  work. 


tmsd  tmr  CsSUiag 


rooms.  To  the  conference 
General  McCroskey  invites  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  staff  to  press  confer- 


the  same  as  anyone  else,”  said 
Judge  J.  Cullen  Ganey,  as  he 
pronounced  sentence  against 


ences  and,  when  questions  can  Rothberg,  also  convicted  as  a 
be  answered  more  specifically  by  counterfeit  ration  stamp  dealer. 


Wtlttr  Sc«tt  &  C*. 

PLADmXLO,  N.  X 


S  H  B  R  for  FBbrBory  9.  1944 


Why  should  through  rail  travelers  be  held  up  at  their  froutiers? 
The  cities  aren’t  to  blame.  What  can  be  done  about  H? 


Although  our  48  states  are  knit  to* 
gether  by  the  greatest  rail  system 
in  the  world,  we  are  still  strangely  back¬ 
ward  on  one  score. 

A  passenger  cannot  go  through  Chi¬ 
cago  or  St.  Louis,  two  of  our  biggest  rail 
centers,  without  changing  trains.  He 
must  break  bis  trip. 

It  is  almost  as  if  he  reached  the  frontier 
of  some  foreign  state  whose  borders  were 
closed  to  traffic.  There  is  no  customs 
barrier  at  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  but  the 
traveler  must  still  pay  an  exasperating 
toll — in  delay,  inconvenience,  and  bother. 


Half  a  Million  Victims! 


This  is  bad  enough  for  the  transconti¬ 
nental  traveler  who  would  like  to  board 
a  sleeper  on  one  coast  and  ride  through 
to  the  other  —  without  the  nuisance  of 
packing  and  transferring  baggage,  mak¬ 
ing  double  Pullman  reservations,  waiting 
around  for  connections. 

But  it  is  worse  for  the  passenger  who 
starts  his  journey  only  a  few  miles  either 
side  of  Chicago  or  St.  Louis — and  still 
must  change  trains.  For  example,  trav¬ 
elers  between  Fort  Wayne  and  Milwaukee, 
and  between  Cleveland  and  Des  Moines, 
must  also  break  their  journeys. 

More  than  half  a  million  passengers 
a  year — the  vast  majority  on  short  mid¬ 
continent  trips  —  are  forced  to  make 
troublesome,  time-wasting  stopovers  at 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 


inconvenience  and  delay — particularly  in 
these  days  of  overcrowded  restaurants 
and  cabs.  It  makes  them  down-right  mad 
at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis! 

And  it  is  so  unnecessary!  In  Canada, 
you  can  travel  across  continent  from 
Montreal  to  Vancouver,  by  a  choice  of 
two  routes  without  changing  trains.  Can¬ 
ada  isn’t  split  down  the  middle.  Why 
should  we  l^? 


such  through  service.  But  we  are  the 
only  roads  that  have  offered  to  take 
immediate  action. 

This  is  the  proposal  we  have  gone  on 
record  as  making: 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  whose  western 
passenger  terminus  is  Cincinnati,  stands 
ready  now  to  join  with  any  combination 
of  other  railroads  to  set  up  connecting 
transcontinental  and  intermediate  ser¬ 
vice  through  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  on 
practical  schedules  and  routes. 

The  Nickel  Plate  Road,  which  runs 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  also  stands 
ready  now  to  join  with  any  coinhination 
of  roads  to  set  up  the  same  kind  of 
ci>nnectiug  service  through  these  two 
cities. 

Through  railroad  service  cannot  be 
blocked  indefinitely.  The  mysterious  fron¬ 
tier  must  be  abolished — in  the  interest 
of  the  traveling  public  and  the  railroads 
themselves. 

We  invite  the  support  of  the  public, 
of  railroad  people  and  railroad  investors 
everywhere  —  for  this  essential  improve¬ 
ment  in  rail  transportation. 


An  Unsolved  Mystery! 

No  one  has  ever  given  an  adequate  ex¬ 
planation  as  to  WHY  there  is  no  connect¬ 
ing  rail  service  through  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  (or  through  Memphis  and  New 
Orleans,  for  that  matter)  —  as  there  is 
through  New  York,  Washington,  Kansas 
City,  and  other  big  rail  centers. 

It  remains  an  unsolved  mystery.  But 
the  plain  fact  is — the  public  is  not  get¬ 
ting  through  service! 

How  About  Action  NOW? 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Nickel 
Plate  Road  are  not  the  only  railroads 
that,  working  with  others,  could  provide 


Why  should  tins  he  so? 

The  cities  themselves  are  not  responsible 
for  setting  up  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  the 
through  traveler.  Such  a  barrier  promotes 
neither  good  business  nor  good  will  for 
the  community. 

For,  while  travelers  with  business  to 
transact  would  automatically  stop  over, 
those  who  are  forced  to  stop  resent  the 


Terminal  Tower,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 


CIRCULATION 


RFD  Should  Equal 
Carrier  Delivery  Price 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


IT  is  not  necessary  to  make 
lower  mail  subscription  rates 
to  RFD  boxholders,  according  to 
John  Pool,  Mo¬ 
bile  ( Ala. )  Press 
Register  circu¬ 
lation  manager, 
who  firmly  be¬ 
lieves  that  RFD 
rates  should  be 
the  same  as  for 
carrier  delivery. 

Anticipating 
tougher  compe¬ 
tition  in  the 
postwar  days 
ahead.  Pool  con¬ 
tends  that  ciacu- 
lation  must  now 
carry,  in  addition  to  expense  of 
newsprint  and  ink,  its  portion 
of  the  cost  of  gathering  the 
news  and  features  which  go  to 
make  up  a  good  newspaper. 

Higher  Botes  Essential 
“Circulation  departments  can 
maintain  their  present  rates — 
possibly  increase  them — and  still 
give  the  reader  more  for  each 
penny,  or  dollar,  he  spends  for 
his  newspaper,*'  says  Pool.  Writ- 


charge  to  the  buyer?  Does  it 
not  appear  to  be  the  more  sensi¬ 
ble  course  for  newspapers  to  see 
that  circulation  pays  its  own 
way  and  contributes  its  pro  raia 
share  to  the  furnishing  of  the 
news  and  features  which  build 
high-type  centralized  circula¬ 
tion? 

“The  answer  to  those  ques¬ 
tions  is  ‘yes’  and  wrapped  up  in 
it  are  RFD  rates  equal  to,  if  not 
in  excess,  of  those  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.” 

Compares  Daily-Sunday 
Rates  in  Southeast 
ANOTHER  slant  on  newspaper 

subscription  prices  is  that  of 
Talbot  Patrick,  Goldsboro  (N. 
C. )  News- Argus,  who  recently 
made  a  brief  study  of  rates  in 
Southeastern  states.  The  study 
is  a  comparison  of  the  weekly 
prices  of  six-day  and  six-day- 
plus  -  Sunday  newspapers;  the 
price  difference  in  cents  per 
week,  the  percentage  of  that 
difference  to  the  prices  of  the 
six-day  and  the  six-day-plus 
Sunday  papers  aus  those  prices 
chang^: 


Weekly  price 
6  Hay  6  day  &  S. 

10c  15c 

1 5  JO 

20  25 

25  30 

25  35 


Price  %  of  Difference,  to 


Difference.  6-<lay  6-day  &  S. 

5c  50%  33  1/3% 

5  33  1 '3  JS 

5  25  20 

under  rates  considered  by  some  papers 

5  20  16  2  3 

10  40  28  4  7 


ing  for  the  SCMA  Bulletin,  Pool 
states  in  part: 

“Under  postwar  conditions, 
few  if  any  publishers  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  circulation  di¬ 
rector  who  sells  any  division  of 
his  circulation  on  a  competitive 
price  appeal  basis,  rather  than 
Uirough  sales  efforts  maintain¬ 
ing  volume  with  a  higher  qual¬ 
ity  product  through  the  circu¬ 
lation  department’s  sales  effort 
and  service. 

“To  those  of  you  who  may  be 
tempted  to  cut  RFD  rates,  I 
challenge  you  to  make  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  dollars  of  net  de¬ 
creased  revenue,  then  ask  your 
editor  or  your  publisher  what 
additional  news  or  feature  serv¬ 
ice  he  could  furnish  with  this 
money. 

RFD  Rotes  Low 

“Many  newspapers  have  gone 
along  for  years,  operating  under 
un.sound  economic  structures,  so 
far  as  RFD  rates  are  concerned. 
Some  publications  today  are  of¬ 
fering  to  RFD  boxholders  their 
product  for  as  low  as  50%  of 
the  carrier  rate.  Experience  has 
taught  most  of  as  that  nothing 
is  gain^  by  RFD  price  wars. 
Competition  will  always  adjust 
their  rates  downward  when  nec¬ 
essary,  so  as  not  to  be  under¬ 
sold. 

“Does  it  not  behoove  news¬ 
papers  to  be  cautious  in  the 
future  of  building  any  class  of 
circulation  which  costs  more  to 
service  than  accrues  from  the 


“In  the  Southeastern  states, 
single  copy  daily  price  for  a 
number  of  years  has  generally 
been  five  cents  and  Sunday 
price  10  cents,”  he  remarked. 
“By  such  ratio  or  proportion,  six- 
day-pIus-Sunday  paper  might 
be  expected  to  have  a  weekly 
delivered  price  of  one-third 
more  than  six-day  paper’s  week¬ 
ly  home  delivered  price. 

“However,  the  comparison 
suggests  an  even  greater  dif¬ 
ference  might  be  reasonable.  A 
six-day-plus-Sunday  paper  lim¬ 
ited  in  size  by  newsprint  short¬ 
age  had  80  pages  in  the  six 
issues  and  the  equivalent  of  40 
pages  in  the  Sunday  ( including 
12-page  tabloid  comics).  That 
suggests  that  a  reasonable  price 
ratio  should  call  for  50%  higher 
price  for  the  six-day-plus-Sun¬ 
day  weekly  delivery  than  for 
the  six-day  delivery.” 

P 

Marto  Heads  Admen 

New  officers  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  southern  unit, 
were  installed  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  21st  annual  hi-jinx.  In¬ 
ducted  were  Walter  Marto. 
Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers,  president;  Geor.ge 
Weimer.  Orange  Daily  News, 
vicepresident  of  dailies  division; 
Carlyle  Reed,  La  Mesa  Scout, 
vicepresident  of  weeklies  di¬ 
vision.  and  Hugh  Baumberger. 
Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers,  secretary-treasurer. 


HOCKEY  TROPHY 

One  more  boost  for  youth  is  tho 
Halifax  (N.  S.)  Daily  Star  trophy 
for  the  junior  hockey  leogue 
championship  which  Sports  Writer 
W.  J.  (Ace)  Foley  holds. 

Newsmen  to  Serve 
On  Safety  Group 

A  group  of  eight  working 
newspapermen  and  four  radio 
men  in  New  York  City  will 
serve  as  a  press  and  radio  ad¬ 
visory  committee  for  the  16th 
annual  Safety  Conference  and 
Exposition,  to  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  April  9-12. 

Press  and  radio  men,  who  will 
assist  Walter  A.  Gustafson,  pub¬ 
licity  chairman  for  the  confer¬ 
ence,  are:  C.  D.  Batchelor,  New 
York  Daily  News;  Beach  Con¬ 
ger,  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Dave  Driscoll,  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System;  Sidney  Fish. 
Journal  of  Commerce;  Barry 
Goodwin,  Bronx  Home  News; 
Clarence  Greenbaum,  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle;  Charles  Grutzner, 
New  York  Times;  James  E.  Has- 
senack.  New  York  Sun;  John 
McNeill,  Blue  Network  Com¬ 
pany;  Howard  S.  Meighan,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System, 
and  Daniel  Parker,  New  York 
Daily  Mirror.  Other  members 
of  the  committee  are  Bruce 
Angus,  advertising  consultant: 
Howard  F.  Weeks,  of  Consoli¬ 
dated  Edison  Company  of  New 
York,  and  Roi  B.  Wooley,  of 
Case.  Sheppard,  Mann  Publish¬ 
ing  Corporation. 

■ 

Dailies  Bring  Action 
On  Rochester  Housing 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  two 
Rochester  Gannett  Newspapers 
— the  Times-Union  and  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle — touched  off 
fireworks  last  week  in  a  Town 
Hall  meeting. 

Taking  up  the  housing  ques¬ 
tion — or  rather  lack  of  houses — 
the  two  newspapers  staged  two 
public  shows  on  “what  to  do 
about  housing,”  with  the  end 
result  that  some  people  urged 
veterans  to  “move  into  City  Hall 
if  the  city  administration  doesn’t 
give  you  housing  immediately.” 

The  payoff  came  when  more 
than  700  citizens  swarmed  into 
Rochester’s  Convention  Hall  and 
virtually  ‘let  their  hair  down  ”  in 
an  effort  to  settle  the  question. 

■ 

Ad  Helps  Issued 

Sylvania  Electric  Products. 
Inc.,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  has  issued 
two  new  “field  booklets”  for 
local  advertisers  of  its  products. 
The  booklets  reproduce  newspa¬ 
per  mats  available  and  radio 
spot  announcements. 


Long  Beach 
Dailies  Pare 
Edition  Sizes 

Long  Beach,  Cal.,  Feb.  5 — 
Fourteen-page  maximum  size 
papers  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays 
and  Wednesdays  and  12  pages 
Saturdays  have  been  set  by  the 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  and 
Sun  in  an  effort  to  meet  news¬ 
print  restrictions. 

‘ihis  measure,  drastic  for  the 
.size  ot  the  community,  has 
proved  so  insufficient  that  this 
year  s  newsprint  quota  fails  to 
cover  a  period  of  50  days, 
George  L.  Burt,  advertising 
manager,  informed  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Both  editorial  and  editorial 
feature  pages  have  been  dropped 
Saturdays  in  the  move  to  meet 
the  situation.  The  county  page 
has  been  eliminated,  financial 
section  reduced  sharply  and 
many  other  curtailments  made 
in  daily  editions. 

The  situation  has  sharpened 
despite  the  elimination  of  the 
morning  paper,  the  Sun,  and  its 
merger  with  the  afternoon 
paper.  Long  Beach’s  population 
of  160.271  in  1940  has  failed  to 
dip  from  its  swollen  wartime 
figure. 

A  special  census  due  shortly 
will  show  275,000  to  300.000 
residents,  Mr.  Burt  stated.  In 
its  attempt  to  keep  pace,  the 
present  daily  output  is  running 
75,000  to  80,000  for  the  merged 
papers  compared  with  less  than 
60.000  prewar  for  the  two  news¬ 
papers. 

Many  workers  who  left  when 
ship  building  ended  have  re¬ 
turned.  Establishment  of  a  fleet 
ba.se  at  Long  Beach  and  the 
continual  arrival  of  ships  wait¬ 
ing  repairs  have  multiplied  the 
service  families  in  Long  Beach 
since  war  ended,  he  said. 

■ 

Named  Circ.  Manager 

Maj.  Albert  D.  Wallace,  assis¬ 
tant  to  Circulation  Director 
Alexander  B.  McLean  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  for 
a  year  since  receiving  his  honor¬ 
able  discharge  from  the  Army 
Air  Forces,  has  been  named  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Maj.  Wallace 
was  circulation  manager  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News  for  15 
years. 
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PREPAIED  IT  INTERNATIONAL  PRINTINC  INR  DIVISION  OF  INTERCREMICAl  CORPORATION 


FEOROART.  1140 


NEWSPAPERS  TO  USE  MULTI-COLOR 
OFFSET?  TRENTON  TIMES  MAKES 
FIRST  RUNS  WITH  NEW  PRESSES 


COME  AND  GET  IT 

Sure,  we  like  to  pet  inquiries  from  our  ad- 
vcrcisinp.  And  we  try  to  fill  all  requests 
promptly.  But  this  one  had  us  stumped.  It 
was  a  card  addressed  to  "Internashional 
Printing  Co.”  which  read:  "Gentlemen: 
Please  send  me  printing  ink."  That's  all 
there  was  to  it.  ^  to  the  sender  we  say, 
"Drop  around  for  a  carload  sometime." 

OLD  FRIENDS  ARE  BEST 

The  other  day  one  of  our  salesmen  called 
on  a  New  York  printer.  (No  news  so  far.) 

"Say,”  said  the  customer,  "I'm  using  an 
old  can  of  your  ink  I  found  this  morning  on  a 
job  that's  running  now.  It's  working  swell.  " 

Examination  of  the  can  revealed  it  was 
made  by  IPI  on  March  10,  1931 !  It  still  hadn't 
dried  up  or  livered.  We  don't  recommend 
that  you  hoard  your  ink  that  long,  but  appar¬ 
ently,  if  you  do,  you  can  still  dei>end  on  IPI 
to  do  your  job  for  you. 


IPI  ESSAY  CONTEST  AHRACTS 
MANY  ENTRIES  FROM  STUDENTS 

Entries  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  Tenth  Anniversary  IPI  Con¬ 
test  on  the  subject  "Printing  and  World 
Peace”. 

All  high  school  students  enrolled  in  print¬ 
ing  classes  were  eligible  to  take  part  in  this 
contest,  which  offers  special  grand  prizes  as  a 
tenth  anniversary  feature. 

This  year's  judges  are:  Harry  Gage,  Vice 
President,  Mergenthaler  Linotype,  Chairman; 
C.  R.  Conquergood,  President,  Canada  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Company,  Ltd.;  George  Fielding 
Eliot,  Military  Commentator;  W.  E.  Griswold, 
Executive  Director,  Lithographic  Technical 
Foundation,  Inc.;  Frederick  J.  Libby,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary,  National  Council  for  Preven¬ 
tion  of  War.  Winners  from  the  6,000  entrants 
will  be  announced  as  soon  as  the  judges  can 
make  their  selections. 


Four  Manufacturers  Collaborate 
to  Make  Press,  Inks, 
Heater,  Paper 

High-speed,  four-color  offset  printing 
for  newspapers?  That's  what  the  Trenton 
Times  thinks  is  coming. 

The  first  press  of  its  kind  to  produce  this 
type  of  work  is  installed  and  running  at  the 
Times  press  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  R.  Hoe  & 
Company,  Inc.,  designed  the  press,  which 
uses  special  instant-drying  lithographic  ink 
made  by — you  guessed  it — International 
Printing  Ink. 

Two  other  manufacturers  helped  make  this 
innovation  possible.  The  Selas  Corporation 
of  America  produced  a  drying  unit  which 
heat-sets  the  inks  as  the  web  passes  from  the 
last  cylinder  to  the  roller.  West  Virginia 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  developed  paper 
which  is  particularly  suited  to  the  high-speed 
color  lithography. 

It  all  started  when  Thomas  J.  Kerney  and 
Don  A.  Johnson  of  the  Times  began  experi¬ 
menting  with  color  reproduction  processes 
to  produce  a  32-page  Sunday  supplement. 
The  final  result  was  the  new  press  set-up, 
which  prints  four  colors  on  both  sides  of 
the  web  SIMULTANEOUSLY  at  a  speed  of 
800-900  feet  per  minute. 

The  inks  used  are  of  the  IPI  Vapolith  type, 
compounded  with  special  properties  for  this 
particular  job.  Trial  runs  have  been  made  on  a 
variety  of  jobs  on  several  commercial  type 
stocks. 

If  you'd  like  more  details  on  this  unique 
application  of  offset  color  printing,  drop  us 
a  line  and  we'll  be  glad  to  give  you  more 
information.  International  Printing  Ink  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Interchemical  Corporation,  330  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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WeM  2>oc,  M  Me  Oku  ... 

Sullivan’s  Experience 
Documents  Columns 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON  — It  was  said 
once  that  Mark  Sullivan  never 
has  forgiven  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  for  failing  to  return  Herbert 
Hoover  to  the  presidency  in  1932, 
but  that’s  a  libel  on  the  erudite 
columnist-farmer  who  regularly 
turns  out  dissertations  which  are 
read  by  millions  of  all  political 
inclinations. 

The  lively,  controversial  air  of 
Mark  Sullivan  reflects  the  spirit 
of  the  newspaperman  who  looks 
back  over  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  business  and  docu¬ 
ments  his  writings  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  those  years,  yet  lives 
with  the  issues  of  today  and  to¬ 
morrow. 

In  Medicine  Ball  Cabinet 
Sullivan's  conclusions  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  argu¬ 
ment,  but  little  correction.  Un¬ 
like  many  of  his  columnar  col¬ 
leagues,  he  has  never  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  Congressional  attack  as  to 
his  motives,  a  circumstance  that 
never  can  be  explained  by  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  positive  position. 

Other  Washington  correspon¬ 
dents  seldom  see  Sullivan.  He’s 
no  card-in-the-hat  chaser  after 
Are  trucks,  but  reporters  who 
cover  Presidential  press  confer¬ 
ences  know  him  as  the  white- 
thatched,  pink  cheeked  gentle¬ 
man  who  stands  back  from  the 
disorderly  rush  for  front  space  in 
the  oval  room,  yet  seems  to  stand 
out  when  the  crossfire  of  ques¬ 
tioning  between  the  scribes  and 
the  Chief  Executive  is  on. 

Sullivan  reached  especial 
prominence  in  political  column- 
ing  during  the  Hoover  days;  he 
was  one  of  the  select  few  whom 
“HH,”  a  miserably  poor  mixer, 
gathered  for  morning  exercise 
behind  the  White  House,  tossing 
a  medicine  ball  to  and  fro.  He 
couldn’t  help  absorb  the  spirit 
of  the  Hoover  administration  and 
he  interpreted  that  brief,  but  im¬ 
portant,  era  with  a  fidelity  that 
helped  multiply  his  readership. 

Only  in  recent  years  has  Sul¬ 
livan  abandoned  the  "Hoover 
collar’’  for  something  more  com¬ 
fortable  and  in  keeping  with  the 
style  of  the  day.  Mark  Sulli¬ 
van’s  journalistic  agility  has 
been  marked  if  his  notions  of 
haberdashery  have  not. 

Treatise  on  a  Skunk 
“I  imagine,’’  he  says,  “that  I 
have  stopped  in  to  get  a  soda  in 
a  rural  drug  store  and  that  I  am 
sitting  at  the  counter  talking  to 
the  proprietor.  He  is  interested 
in  national  events  and  so  am  I, 
and  it  is  up  to  me  to  make  things 
so  clear  that  my  friend  across 
the  counter  cannot  possibly  mis¬ 
understand.’’ 

Mark  Sullivan’s  writings  are 
never  frivolous  even  though  a 
contrary  impression  .  may  be 
created  occasionally  by  a  hur¬ 
ried  reading.  There  is,  for  in¬ 


stance,  his  story  of  the  skunk, 
which  no  regular  Sullivan  reader 
will  forget.  It  revealed  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  and  civic  policy  which 
adds  up  to  “economy  of  individ¬ 
ual  initiative,  private  ownership 
and  private  profit,”  and  con¬ 
cludes: 

"If  there  were  not  so  many 
other  matters  demanding  atten¬ 
tion,  I  should  like  to  dedicate 
myself  to  rehabilitating  this 
handsome  little  animal’s  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  skunk  is  not  only  a 
gentleman  in  his  personal  rela¬ 
tions,  but  also.  In  his  civic  atti¬ 
tude,  an  exemplary  citizen.  A 
nation  made  up  of  skunks  would 
be  an  ideal  society.  Every  indi¬ 
vidual  would  have  absolute  re¬ 
spect.  Because  each  would  be 
able  to  enforce  respect  for  him¬ 
self,  each  would  extend  com¬ 
plete  respect  to  others.  No  one 
would  claim  to  be  underprivi¬ 
leged,  and  woe  to  anyone  who 
would  assert  overprivilege.  Woe 
likewise  to  any  group  that  would 
try  to  set  up  a  controlling  class 
of  bureaucrats.” 

That  exposition  would  seem  to 
rule  Mark  Sullivan  out  of  the 
ranks  of  liberalism,  but  on  that 
score  the  columnist  stands  ready 
to  argue. 

“I  was,”  he  says,  “a  rip-roaring 
liberal  back  in  the  Progressive 
Party  days,  from  1905  to  1915. 
Today  I  feel  I  am  right  back 
where  I  was,  and  that  it  is  the 
so-called  liberals  who  have 
changed.” 

One  of  the  most  respected  his¬ 
torians  of  the  day,  the  71-year-old 
Sullivan  is  no  ^eorist.  He  has 
had  his  share  of  hard  work  and 
hard  knocks,  has  built  himself 
up,  acquired  hard-earned  formal 
education.  His  parents  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  from  Ireland 
and  he  was  born  in  Avondale, 
Pa.,  on  a  farm.  He  has  contin¬ 
ued  to  operate  a  farm  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

His  first  contact  with  the 
newspaper  business  was  as  a 
carrier.  His  education  began  in 
a  one-room  country  schoolhouse. 
was  supplemented  by  two  years 
in  high  school  and  normal  school 
at  West  Chester  until,  at  the  age 
of  17,  he  left  to  become  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Morning  Republi¬ 
can.  Followed  a  brief  and 
profitable  experience  as  a  part- 
owner  of  a  small  newspaper — 
-sale  of  his  interest  financed  col¬ 
legiate  training  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  where  he  received  his 
B.A.  degree  and  took  a  three- 
year  law  course.  But  his  inter¬ 
est  in  journalism  overpowered 
his  inetrest  in  law;  as  a  student 
he  wrote  for  Boston  newspapers 
and  his  fascination  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  grew  when  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal  assigned  him  to 
conduct  a  journalistic  campaign 
against  fake  drugs.  That  was  in 
1904;  in  1906,  the  first  Federal 


Mark  Sullivan 

Food  and  Drug  Act  was  passed. 

In  1905,  Sullivan  transferred  to 
McClure’s  magazine,  one  year 
later  became  an  associate  editor 
of  Collier’s  magazine,  of  which 
he  was  to  become  editor  in  1913, 
In  that  capacity  he  is  credited 
with  bringing  H.  G.  Wells  to  the 
attention  of  a  larger  body  of 
United  States  readership  and 
with  persuading  A.  Conan  Doyle 
to  revive  Sherlock  Holmes. 

Daily  newspaper  work  lured 
him  from  the  magazine  field  in 
1919,  when  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  as  a 
political  analyst.  Four  years 
later  he  made  his  connection 
with  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  naturally  gravitated  to 
Washington.  But  his  interest  in 
political  reporting  went  far  back 
of  his  Washington  residence;  he 
had  covered  virtually  every  na¬ 
tional  political  convention  since 
the  one  which  nominated  Wil¬ 
liam  Howard  Taft,  In  1908. 

Sullivan  is  a  prolific  writer, 
which  probably  Is  the  only  ex¬ 
cuse  for  chronicling  this  fact:  he 
never  has  learned  to  use  a  type¬ 
writer. 

■ 

Murphy  Gives  Pins 
To  Hartford  Employes 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  5— The 
close  of  the  year  1945  marked 
the  accumulation  of  200  years’ 
service  with  the  Hartford  Times 
for  four  employes,  including  its 
publisher,  Francis  S.  Murphy, 
who  has  been  with  this  news¬ 
paper  for  47  years. 

The  occasion  was  marked  by 
a  dinner  at  which  Mr.  Murphy 
awarded  long-service  pins  to  94 
men  and  women  employes  who 
have  been  with  the  ’Times  rang¬ 
ing  from  20  to  50  years. 

Awarded  the  50-year  diamond- 
studded  gold  pin  were  David  J. 
Fox,  Miss  Aurilla  Witham,  and 
Frank  Newton;  45-year  pin,  Wil¬ 
bur  Newton.  Francis  S.  Mur¬ 
phy;  40  years,  Robert  Lindsay, 
Mi^  Harriet  Witham,  Joseph 
Weyand,  and  Harold  Waldo;  25 
to  40  years,  Albert  I.  Prince,  Ar¬ 
thur  B.  McGinley,  John  Ram- 
aker,  Latham  Howard,  David 
Daniel,  Charles  C.  Hemenway, 
Moses  Berkman,  Max  I.  Farber, 
Carl  Lindstrom,  James  Harring¬ 
ton,  Frederic  T.  Watts,  John 
DeRidder. 


Censors'  Errors 
Penalize  Press 
In  Palestine 

Censorship  is  neither  new  nor 
comfortable  for  Palestine  news¬ 
papers  and  passage  of  a  story, 
editorial  or  cartoon  by  censor 
does  not  protect  the  paper  from 
government  suspension,  Gustav 
Gershom  Schocken,  chief  editor 
of  Haaretz  in  Tel  Aviv,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  during  his 
visit  to  New  York  to  order  ro¬ 
tary  presses. 

Two  newspapers  in  Palestine 
were  closed  down  for  a  week  by 
the  British  just  before  he  left 
for  the  U.  S.,  Schocken  declared, 
although  the  matter  protested 
had  been  passed  by  censors. 

“The  censor  is  all  too  human," 
bemoaned  Schocken,  “and  if  he 
makes  a  mistake  it’s  the  fault  of 
the  editors.  Apparently  the  only 
person  in  the  world  who  may 
not  make  a  mistake  is  the  edi¬ 
tor.” 

The  newspapers  are  “free  with 
regard  to  all  matters  of  world 
politics,”  but  all  matters  of  the 
Near  East,  British  policy  and 
general  policy  must  pass  the 
censor,  he  declared. 

Schocken  visited  England  to 
arrange  about  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  already  ordered,  since 
other  composing  machines  carry 
no  Hebrew  type  larger  than  12 
point.  His  trip  to  America  in¬ 
cluded  getting  two  rotary 
presses,  one  for  printing  Haaretz 
in  Tel  Aviv,  and  one  for  the 
Palestine  Post  in  Jerusalem. 

With  each  year  more  of  the 
600,000  Jews  in  Palestine  can 
read  Hebrew,  Schocken  said, 
noting  that  only  newsprint  prob¬ 
lems  keep  circulations  there  at 
present  levels. 

■ 

Heads  Red  Cross  Drive 

Manly  S.  Mumford,  formerly 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  now 
western  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  Borden  Company, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
promotion  committee  of  the 
1946  Chicago  area  Red  Cross 
Fund  campaign.  Otto  R.  Stadel- 
man  of  Needham,  Louis  &  Bror- 
by,  Inc.,  was  appointed  vice- 
chairman. 

A  HELPFUL  SERVICE 
IN  GETTING 
NEWSPAPER  JOBS 


Return  of  lervice  men  nuke*  it  more 
difficult  than  formerly  to  obtain  news¬ 
paper  employment.  Veterans  in  ereat 
numbers  are  Roing  back  to  work,  so 
newspaper  job*  are  less  plentiful. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  to  (tet  a 
position  is  to  tead  Editob  &  Pcs- 
LisREa  Help  Wanted  Ads  where  the 
Nation’s  leading  Newspapers  adver¬ 
tise  for  skilled  and  technical  workers, 
both  Editorial  and  Mechanical.  An 
editor  writes: 

"I  have  used  Editor  fir  Pub¬ 
lisher  Ads  with  success.  They 

placed  me  in  every  job  I  ever 
held." 

Read  Editor  &  Pablither  Ads 
For  Profit 

Use  Thea  for  Resalts 
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House  Hearings 

Bring  Support  ■■ 

For  Reece  Bill 

strong  support  for  court  re*  i 

view  of  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion  rulings  was  given  in  Wash-  m 

ington  last  week  at  hearings  on 
the  Reece  Bill  before  a  subcom* 
mittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce.  H 

Witnesses  in  favor  of  the  bill,  H  ~ 

which  was  introduced  by  Rep.  H 

Carroll  Reece  of  Tennessee,  in-  H  * 

eluded  I.  W.  Digges  of  the  Asso-  H  1 

ciation  of  National  Advertisers;  H  1 

Sylvester  J.  Liddy,  counsel  for  H  ' 

the  U.  S.  Trade  Mark  Associa-  H 

tion;  Charles  E.  Murphy,  general  H  • 

counsel  for  the  Advertising  Fed-  H  ^ 

eration  of  America,  and  repre-  ^  2 

sentatives  of  business  organiza¬ 
tions.  1 

Bill's  Provisions  ^ 

The  bill  provides:  1.  Effective  u 

court  review  of  the  proceedings 
'  of  the  FTC  and  the  requirement 
that  its  decisions  be  based  on  a 
“preponderance  of  evidence,” 
rather  than  on  “evidence.” 

2.  Avoidance  of  conflict  with 
the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
by  defining  more  clearly  the 
FTC’s  jurisdiction  in  this  fleld. 

Murphy,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  AFA,  pointed  out  that  the 
Federation  was  not  in  favor  of 
diminishing  the  Commission’s  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  eliminating  false 
advertising. 

But,  he  said,  “it  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  concept  of  our  jurispru¬ 
dence  that  a  defendant  or  re- 
spondent  should  have  the  right 
of  appeal  to  an  appellate  trib¬ 
unal.” 

At  the  present  time,  he  said, 
the  FTC  “acts  simultaneously  as 
complainant,  jury,  judge  and 
counsel.” 

George  H.  Frates,  representing 
the  National  Association  of  Re¬ 
tail  Druggists,  asked  for  a 
clearer  definition  of  the  powers 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  FTC. 

The  present  dual  authority,  he 
said,  makes  it  difficult  for  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  to  know  his  privileges. 

“If  his  label  has  passed  the  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  FDA,”  he  declared. 

“he  might  find  that  the  FTC 
will  object  to  his  advertising.” 

The  Reece  bill  would  place  all 
labeling  control  in  the  hands  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Hits  FTC's  ’Immunity* 

Another  witness.  Dr.  Robert 
Swain,  editor  of  Drug  Trade 
News,  declared  that  today  the 
FTC  has  “a  greater  degree  of  wy 

judicial  immunity  than  that  en-  m/ 

joyed  by  Congress  itself.”  * 

The  ANA’S  spokesman,  Mr. 

Digges,  said  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  should  have  no  objection  to  1G€ 

the  court  review  provision  in 
the  bill  if  the  Commission  really 
decides  its  cases  on  a  “prepon¬ 
derance”  of  evidence,  as  it  | —  “ 

claims  it  does.  ' 

Under  the  present  system,  he  1 

said,  the  small  business  man  who  I 

is  unable  to  employ  expensive  > 

legal  counsel,  cannot  defend  I 

himself  adequately,  since  he  * 

must  be  prepared  to  discredit  I 

in  cross-examination  every  Com-  J 

mission  witness  in  order  to  win.  I 
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Major  Influence  INS  AnnOUnceS 


No  Columnists’  Tiffs 
Decrees  Bell  President 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

NO  COLUMNISTS  for  Bell, 

NAN,  Consolidated  Newsfea- 
TUREs  or  Associated  Newspapers 
will  trade  personalities  with 
other  columnists  in  the  future, 
if  John  N.  Wheeler,  president  of 
the  syndicates,  can  prevent  it. 

“I  think  those  bitter  personal 
quarrels  that  columnists  have  in¬ 
dulged  in  are  out  of  place  in 
their  columns,”  Mr.  Wheeler  told 
E  &  P  in  an  interview.  ‘‘Newspa¬ 
per  editors  and  readers,  except 
for  very  small  cliques,  are  not 
interested  in  what  columnists 
think  of  one  another,  who  look 
over  words  in  dictionaries  to  call 
each  other,  and  we  are  going  to 
discourage  our  contributors  from 
including  such  stuff  in  their  col¬ 
umns.” 

His  methods?  ...  ‘‘I  will  try  to 
persuade  them  to  take  such  stuff 
out  and  I  would  probably  be  suc¬ 
cessful." 

But  if  unsuccessful,  and  con¬ 
tracts  do  not  prevent,  then  he 
would  even  censor  the  person¬ 
alities,  Mr.  Wheeler  affirmed. 

‘‘If  one  columnist  develops  a 
story,  of  course  the  other  col¬ 
umnists  can  comment  on  it,”  Mr. 
Wheeler  amplified.  Also  he 
‘‘wouldn‘t  discourage  plugs”  for 
news  figures,  such  as  Sherman 
Billingsley  and  his  Stork  Club  in 
a  Broadway  column.  Mr,  Wheel¬ 
er's  opposition,  he  explain^,  is 
to  both  friendly  and  acrimonious 
personalities  where  news  interest 
is  lacking. 

New  Idea? 

A  PANEL  which  the  Chicago 

Times  Syndicate  believes 
strikes  a  new  chord  is  its  fea¬ 
ture  ‘‘Where  in  the  World  Is  .  .  .?" 
by  W.  H.  Fetridge,  a  sort  of 
missing  -  celebrities  -  of -the-news- 
papers  feature.  Colleen  Moore. 
A1  Capone,  Margaret  Mitchell 
were  all  tracked  to  their  present 
homes  in  early  two-column  pan¬ 
els,  each  containing  two  former 
celebrities. . 

Note  from  Madison  Wis. 

THERE  ARE  no  adornments  on 

the  office  walls  of  Artist  Ken¬ 
neth  Ernst,  but  he  prefers  it 
that  way.  Portrayer  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Syndicate  comic  strip, 
‘‘Mary  Worth,”  Ernst  said  the 
bareness  and  quiet  of  his  Madi¬ 
son  office  are  a  welcome  change 
from  his  home  workshop  in  Al¬ 
bany,  Wis. 

While  the  Ernst  youngsters  did 
their  best  to  make  papa  appre¬ 
ciate  his  happy  home  by  spilling 
ink  and  having  to  have  things 
unbuttoned  at  odd  moments, 
commented  Ernst,  it  was  chick¬ 
ens  and  a  carpenter  which  drove 
him  to  seek  solitude  in  down¬ 
town  Madison. 

When  the  Ernst  family 
moved  from  Chicago  to  Albany 
several  years  ago,  Ernst  bought 
500  day-old  chicks  and  in  a  short 
time  he  was  majoring  in  chick¬ 


ens  and  minoring  in  ‘‘Mary 
Worth.”  He  added  that  he  broke 
even  financially. 

After  a  fire  at  the  home  last 
fall,  a  carpenter  came  to  repair 
the  damage.  He  fixed  things  up 
so  well  that  the  artist  resolved 
if  he  could  quit  his  job  as  car¬ 
penter's  assistant  he  would  open 
up  a  very  private  studio  in  the 
Badger  state  capital  city.  When 
the  remodelling  was  done  there 
just  wasn’t  enough  space  for  a 
farm  studio  anyway. 

Ernst  collaborates  with  Allen 
Saunders  of  Toledo,  O.,  comic 
editor  of  Publishers’  Syndicate 
and  president  of  the  Toledo 
school  board.  They  meet  every 
two  months  in  Chicago  and  plan 
their  story,  working  under  the 
pen  name,  Dale  Allen. 

Notes  and  Personals 

NORTH  AMERICAN  Newspaper 

Alliance  and  Bell  Syndicate 
have  established  a  Washington 
office  in  the  Al- 
b  e  e  Building.  > 
with  Steflan  An¬ 
drews,  formerly 
of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  in 
charge.  An- 
dr  e  w  s  covered  k' 
the  capital,  Salt 
Lake  City  and 
Pittsburgh  a  t 
various  times 
for  the  Plain 
Dealer,  and  late 
in  1944  became  Andrews 
war  correspon¬ 
dent  for  NANA  in  the  CBI  the¬ 
ater. 

A  series  of  48  two-column  pan¬ 
els  on  "Frontiersmen  Who  Have 
Made  History”  is  being  offered 
by  Select  Features  Co.,  565 
Fifth  Avenue,  for  Sunday  black 
and  white  use.  Cedric  W. 
Windes,  Hollywood  artist  and 
Western  pulp  writer,  did  the  se¬ 
ries.  .  .  .  The  Army  and  Navy 
Union's  Gold  Medal  of  Honor 
has  been  awarded  to  Drew  Pear¬ 
son,  Bell  columnist,  for  his  ac¬ 
tivities  in  behalf  of  returned 
servicemen.  .  .  .  Ex-Sgt.  George 
Baker,  creator  of  “Sad  Sack”  for 
the  Army,  who  will  start  a  "Sad 
Sack”  Sunday  page  for  Bell  in 
May,  was  presented  with  the 
Legion  of  Merit  Jan.  30. 

■ 

Pipal  on  Cable  Desk 

George  Pipal,  who  worked  in 
United  Press  bureaus  at  Omaha 
and  Lincoln,  Neb.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Honolulu  and  New  York 
before  entering  the  Navy  in 
1942,  returned  this  week  to  the 
New  York  cable  desk.  For  his 
handling  of  General  MacArthur’s 
communications  afloat  during 
four  landing  operations,  Pipal 
was  awarded  a  bronze  star  by 
Admiral  Thomas  C.  Kincaid, 
commander  of  the  Seventh 
Fleet. 


Magasines  and  newspapers 
have  for  greater  influence  in 
shaping  the  mind  of  youth  than 
either  radio  or  the  movies. 
This  is  the  collective  judg¬ 
ment  of  youth  itself  taken  in 
on  Institute  of  Student  Opinion 
poll  sponsored  by  Scholastic 
Magazines.  The  conclusions 
ore  based  on  votes  of  101,548 
students  in  1,555  U.  S.  high 
schools. 

Boys  and  girls  rate  maga¬ 
sines  and  newspapers  second 
only  to  their  parents  as  influ¬ 
ences  on  their  thinking. 

Charles  H.  Long  Left 
Estate  Worth  $525,000 

Chester,  Pa. — An  estate  worth 
$525,000  was  left  by  Charles  H. 
Long,  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chester  Times,  and 
at  one  time  owner  of  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  and  Pas¬ 
saic  (N.  J.)  Herald,  according 
to  a  will  filed  for  probate  in 
the  Delaware  County  courts  at 
Media.  Mr.  Long  died  last 
month. 

Bulk  of  the  estate  was  left  in 
trust.  The  will  instructed  trus¬ 
tees  to  keep  intact  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  block  of  Chester  Times 
stock  until  it  can  be  sold  in 
its  entirety.  Long  held  approx¬ 
imately  half  of  the  outstanding 
shares.  Expressing  hope  that 
his  son,  Frederick  R.  Long,  will 
buy  the  stock.  Long  ask^  the 
executors  to  provide  him  every 
reasonable  opportunity  for  its 
purchase  at  fair  market  value. 

The  testator  left  his  home  here 
in  Nether  Providence  township 
and  his  summer  home  at  Cape 
May,  N.  J.,  to  his  wife,  Gertrude, 
together  with  $40,000. 

■ 

J.  E.  Person  Re-elected 
In  Williamsport,  Pa. 

John  E.  Person  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Sun-Gazette 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Williams¬ 
port  (Pa.)  Sun  and  Gazette- 
Bulletin,  at  the  annual  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting  last  week. 

The  general  managership  of 
the  company,  previously  held  by 
Mr.  Person,  was  voted  to  Ernest 
M.  Case,  formerly  business  man¬ 
ager,  treasurer  and  secretary. 
W.  Van  Person  is  now  business 
manager  and  John  E.  Person,  Jr. 
is  secretary.  Mr.  Case  remains 
treasurer. 

W.  Van  Person  and  Leo  C. 
Barland  were  elected  to  new 
board  memberships.  The  other 
directors  are  John  E.  Person. 
Mr.  Case,  Raymond  H.  McKin¬ 
ney,  Mrs.  George  E.  Graff,  and 
Frank  L.  Crooks.  Mrs.  Graflf  is 
vicepresident  of  the  company. 

■ 

Has  Retirement  Plan 

International  Paper  Company 
Jan.  21  announced  the  adoption 
of  an  Employes’  Retirement 
Plan  for  its  employes  and  those 
of  its  U.S.  subsidiaries  which 
will  cost  the  company  nearly 
$6,000,000  to  provide  benefits. 


Stafi  Shifts 
Around  Country 

Appointment  of  five  bureau 
managers  and  eleVation  of  two 
former  bureau  managers  to  di¬ 
vision  positions  were  announced 
last  week  by  Barry  Faris, 
editor-in-chief  of  International 
News  Service. 

Mr.  Faris  also  announced  as¬ 
signment  of  INS  war  corre¬ 
spondent  Julian  Hartt  to  the 
I^  Angeles  bureau  and  war 
correspondent  George  McWil¬ 
liams  to  the  San  Francisco  bu¬ 
reau. 

Lt.  Col.  Vann  Kennedy  has 
resumed  his  former  post  as  bu¬ 
reau  chief  in  the  Austin,  Tex. 
office  of  INS  after  more  than 
three  years’  service  in  the 
China-Burma-India  theatre. 

Hugh  Haddock,  who  held 
Kennedy’s  position  while  the 
latter  was  in  the  service,  has 
been  named  INS  bureau  chief 
in  Dallas  working  under  Ray 
Baumgardner,  INS  southwest¬ 
ern  division  chief. 

James  B.  Galloway,  formerly 
of  the  INS  Louisville  bureau, 
has  been  released  from  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  has  been 
named  Detroit  bureau  chief. 

Cyril  Lindroth,  Detroit  bu¬ 
reau  head  during  the  war,  has 
been  appointed  Michigan  di¬ 
vision  manager. 

Bernard  McDonald,  formerly 
of  the  INS  Kansas  City  and  Chi¬ 
cago  bureaus,  has  taken  up  du¬ 
ties  as  bureau  chief  in  Omaha 
following  his  release  from  the 
Army. 

Craig  Campbell,  who  has  been 
Omaha  manager,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  post  of  managing 
editor  of  the  Nebraska-Iowa  di¬ 
vision. 

Jack  Vincent,  ex-Marine  com¬ 
bat  correspondent  who  scored 
the  sensational  beat  in  1942  on 
the  conviction  of  eight  Nazi 
saboteurs,  has  returned  to  INS 
and  will  have  a  roving  assign¬ 
ment  working  out  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau. 

■ 

Leo  Lemer  Honored 

Leo  A.  Lerner,  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  several  Chicago 
community  weekly  newspapers, 
will  receive  the  Award  of  Merit 
for  1945  from  the  Decalogue  So¬ 
cle  tyofI^awyerSjMarch2L^^ 


Australia 

•  Th«  only  fournal  giving  tiM 
now*  of  •dvorfitort,  odvortll- 
Ing,  pubilihing,  printing  and 
commarclal  broadcattlng  In 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 
If  you  aro  planning  salat  cam¬ 
paigns  or  ara  Intarastad  In 
that#  tarrltorlas  road 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

AMOciate  Deon.  Graduate  School  of  Journaliam. 

Columbia  UniTersity,  N.  Y. 

ClfiirIvinrT  Orir  the  extent  of  200,000  acres  when 

atuaymg  war  cut  off  the  supply,  may  suf- 

Postwar  Problems  fer  seriously  when  the  more 

RIVAL  PARTNERS.  America  and  cheaply  produced  ^icomes  from 
Kritain  in  the  Post-war  World.  By  the  re*lit  lamps  o£  China. 

Keith  HutcbiMm.  N'ew  York:  M.ic-  In  Britain,  the  problems  are 
miiian  Co.  262  pp.  $2.  fgj.  more  serious,  and  distinctly 

RECONVERSION— here,  in  Brit-  different.  There,  over-consump- 
ain,  and  in  the  world — is  a  tjon  and  under  -  production 
many-headed  giant.  Few  under-  threatens  inflation.  Here,  over- 
stand  its  magnitude  or  complex-  production  and  under-consump- 


ity.  The  notion  that  VE  and  VJ  tion 


deflationary 


days  ended  our  close  and  expen-  crises.  Here,  the  maintenance  of 
sive  concern  with  the  rest  of  the  employment  is  a  major  goal.  In 
world,  and  muijor  problems  that  England,  It  is  the  maintenance  of 
have  to  be  solved  for  any  sort  of  a  reasonable  standard  of  living, 
peacetime  prosperity  or  for  any  American  Industry  must  have 
sort  of  peace,  are  factually  anal-  foreign  markets;  England  must 
yzed— with  some  British  bias—  export  or  die,  says  the  author, 
in  this  indubitably  informative  And  she  must  have  help  for  re- 
and  recapitulatory  book  by  the  construction  to  export — or  buy. 
associate  editor  of  the  Nation.  The  book  will  please  neither 
Mr.  Hutchison  is  a  specialist  in  American  Anglophobes,  who  re- 
economic  news.  sent  aid  to  Britain  in  any  form. 

Postwar  problems?  They  are  nor  English  chauvinists  who  fear 
Problems.  First,  in  our  own  their  Islands  may  become  an 
country:  American  colony.  Mr.  Hutchison 

In  the  war-plant  years,  some  was  born  in  England,  studied  at 
2,000,000  people  moved  to  Call-  the  London  School  of  Economics 
fornia,  Washington  and  Oregon,  under  the  present  Secretary  of 
San  Diego  increased  lU  popula-  the  Exchequer  and  Harold  Laski. 
tion  44%:  75%  want  to  remain.  He  travels  on  a  British  passport, 
Richmond,  on  San  Francisco  physically  and,  to  some  extent. 
Bay.  quadrupled  its  inhabitants,  intellectually. 

Thirty-one  percent  of  the  Kaiser  Mr.  Hutchison  urges  that  the 
workers  at  Portland  and  Van-  United  States  and  England 
couver  would  remain  if  they  tackle  postwar  problems  on  the 
could  get  Jobs,  and  89%  in  the  basis  of  a  continuing  partner- 
Lockheed  works  at  Los  Angeles  ship.  His  case  is  that,  if  we 
would  also.  fought  a  war  to  make  business 

Agnes  Meyer  of  the  Washing-  and  living  by  contract  instead  of 
Post  in  “Journey  Through  fiat  possible,  we  still  owe  finan- 
Chaos,”  (E  &  P,  Oct.  28,  ’44)  de-  cial  plasma  for  our  own  indus- 
scribed  the  social  problems  of  trial  interests, 
migrant  workers  at  work — the  The  whole  world,  he  says, 

contrast  between  mechanical  needs  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
genius  and  social  limitation.  But  slanted  but  timely  book, 
the  problems  of  well-paid  work¬ 
ers  are  small  to  those  that  will  RriritVior  Viour 
arise  when  these  same  men  and  ****oiiier  view 

women  stand  around  in  the  Of  Gen.  Patton 

struts  with  noting  to  do.  PATTON:  FIGHTING  MAN.  By  Wil- 

Nor  are  problems  confined  to  IJam  Bancroft  Mellor.  New  York: 

shifts  in  population,  war  plant  G.  P.  Putnani’i  Sons.  262  pp.  $2. 


layoffs,  and  the  exchange  of  THIS  is  a  colorful  and  readable 


bomber  tools  for  tools  to  con- 


book.  Almost  a  thriller. 


struct  washing  machines  and  was  bound  to  be.  For  Patton 


passenger  cars. 

If  the  West  is  to  absorb  a  mil- 


was  a  fire-and-oath-splitting  im¬ 
age  of  D'Artagnon  in  modern 


lion  and  a  half  war-workers  Into  dress.  His  legions,  writes  Mr. 
its  peacetime  structure,  it  must  Mellor,  “had  vanquished  the 
get  new  industries.  That  means  cream  of  the  Germany  army, 
raw  niaterials  at  competitive  captured  more  than  three-quar- 
prices  in  addition  to  the  indus-  ters  of  a  million  Nazi  soldiers, 
tries.  It  wants  steel  and  magne-  and  killed  or  wounded  at  least 
slum  and  tung  nuts  to  continue  another  half-million.’’  He  was 
on  a  work-producing  basis.  The  one  of  the  greatest  battlefield 
wish  is  not  mere  sectional  de-  leaders  of  all  time.  His  Achilles 
sire:  it  is  Reconversion  for  the  heel  was  a  genius  for  saying  the 
West.  In  slightly  different  form  wrong  thing,  explosively,  at  the 
and  degree,  Mr.  Hutchison  de-  wrong  time. 


dares,  the  problem  is  nation¬ 
wide  and  world-wide. 


Mr.  Mellor  gives  crackling 
anecdotes,  relates  the  slap  inci- 


Howard  Tolly,  chief  economist  dent,  and  quotes,  with  necessary 
of  the  Department  of  Agricul-  dashes,  some  famous  Patton 
ture,  estimates  that  the  United  speeches  to  his  men.  But  the 
States  could  abandon  20  million  book  is  hurried  and  not  much  of 
acres  of  farm  land  and  still  meet  a  biography.  There  is  insufficient 
all  our  demands  for  food.  Nearly  account  of  G-I  reaction,  too-brief 
twice  as  much  ground  is  growing  a  scrutiny  of  that  brilliant  switch 
soy  beans  as  was  growing  it  in  of  many  divisions  to  stop  Von 
1941.  But  cocoanut  and  palm  Runstedt,  and  too  little  exami- 
oil,  re-imported,  will  compete.  nation  of  other  great  offensives. 

The  tung  nut  for  paint  oils.  It  is  well  written,  but  not  well 
newly  planted  in  thi.s  country  to  covered. 


GREETS  BRITISH  NEWSMEN 

Nelson  Rockeisller.  former  Assistant  Secretary  oi  State,  gresti 
Michael  Reoshaw,  London  Sunday  Times,  and  Cliiiord  Hulme,  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondent  Kemsley  Newspapers,  Ltd,,  at  a  World  Friend¬ 
ship  luncheon  in  New  York  recently.  The  luncheon  honored  Dr. 
GorriloTic.  chairmon  of  the  UNO  Site  Committee,  and  was  attended 
by  147  editors  ond  publishers  of  the  Inter-Racial  Press. 


18  Journalism 
Schools  Listed 
In  New  Directory 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  5 
— ’The  1946  directory  of  depart¬ 
ments  and  schools  of  Journalism 
whose  chief  executives  hold 
membership  in  the  American 
Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators  is  being  distrib¬ 
uted  to  newspaper  men,  pres.s 
association  officials.  Journalism 
educators,  and  other  interested 
groups,  according  to  Dr.  P.  I. 
Reed,  president  of  the  society 
and  director  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  directory  Is  designed  to 
guide  civilian  students  and  war 
veterans  in  selecting  profes¬ 
sional  schools  suited  to  their  in¬ 
dividual  needs,  to  assist  Jour¬ 
nalism  educators  in  making 
recommendations  to  newspaper¬ 
men,  transfer  students,  and 
other  inquirers,  and  to  acquaint 
newspaper  executives  with  the 
educational  offerings  of  repre¬ 
sentative  schools. 

For  each  of  the  18  institutions 
represented,  a  condensed  de¬ 
scriptive  statement  is  supplied. 
An  introduction  states: 

‘"rhese  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  in  outstanding  accredit¬ 
ed  universities  and  colleges 
throughout  the  United  States 
are  distinguished  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  characteristics:  They 
maintain  a  full  professional  pro¬ 
gram,  with  one  or  more  special¬ 
ized  sequences,  leading  to  a 
standard  Bachelor’s  Degree. 
They  aim  especially  at  the  train¬ 
ing  of  general  practitioners  (the 
type  of  graduate  demanded  bv 
most  dailies  and  nearly  all 
weeklies)  while  giving  due  con¬ 
sideration  to  research  studies. 

“They  strive  to  serve  espe¬ 
cially  the  newspapers  of  their 
own  state  or  section  where  re¬ 
gional  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  are  aopreciated  in  staff 
workers.  They  are  committed 
to  a  liberal  philosophy  of  pro¬ 
fessional  training  which  places 
strong  emphasis  on  general 
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studi^  in  addition  to  Journalism 
techniques  and  which  places  no 
arbitrary  requirements  on  stand¬ 
ard  instruction  irrespective  of 
the  size  of  the  institution. 

T“They  keep  classes  small  and 
so  provide  intimate  contact  be- 
.  5  tween  teacher  and  student 
irt-  They  provide  each  student  with 
maximum  laboratory  training— 
oM  something  that  is  impossible 
;an  where  ‘mass  instruction’  has  to 
ooi  be  followed.  They  have  been 
i)}.  developed  over  a  quarter  of  a 
ess  century  and  have  thousands  of 
sm  successful  graduates,  many  in 
positions  of  distinction.  They 
I.  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
ety  'Q  List  of  Departments  and 
^ir-  Schools  of  Journalism’ — that  is, 
ur-  the  schools  and  departments  in 
which  quality  comes  first.” 
to  The  official  list  of  approved 

fsr  A.S.J.S.A.  schools  follows: 

®S-  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville; 

in-  Denartment,  W.  J.  I.,emke,  M.S.J.,  head, 
m".  Baylor  University,  Waco.  Texas;  De 
partment,  E.  L.  Callilian,  M.S.J.,  chair 
man. 

er-  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  N'cb.; 

ind  School,  H.  W.  Linn,  S.J.,  Ph  D.,  dean 
int  Drake  University.  Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

Department,  John  Marston,  M.A.,  bead. 

Liyola  University  of  the  Sonth.  New 
Orleans,  T.a.;  Department,  Emil  L. 
Telfel  A.M.,  chairman. 

)ns  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansins; 
Department,  A.  A.  Applegate,  M.A.. 

in 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno:  Depart¬ 
ment,  A.  L.  Higginhotham,  A.M.,  heal 
rt-  University  of  North  D.akota,  Grand 

II*.  Forks;  Department,  G.  Marvin  Shut:. 
B.S.J..  M.S.,  head. 

J®®  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College,  Still 
tes  water;  Department,  Clement  E.  Trout, 
'ol-  M.S.,  head. 

IP-w  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadel 

phia:  Sub- Department  of  Engli.sh,  Reesr 
,  D.  James,  Ph.D.,  director. 

®‘"  San  Jose  State  College,  Sane  Jo«f. 

a  Calif.;  Department,  Dwight  Bentel,  A.B., 
CP,  A.M.,  head. 

In^  South  Dakota  State  College.  Brook- 

ings;  Department,  Donald  D.  Burchard. 
M.A.,  head. 

bv  University  of  South  D.akota.  Vermil 

all  tion:  Department,  E.  G.  Trotsig,  M..'\- 
bead. 

I*  Southern  Methodist  University,  Dalhi'. 

les.  Texas;  Department,  Lester  Jordan, 
pe-  M.S.J.,  head 

eir  Texas  Christian  University,  Fort 

Worth;  Department,  J.  Willard  Ridingi, 
“■  B..T.,  M.A  .  head. 

Jri-  Tex.as  Technological  College,  Lubbock; 

;aff  Department,  Cecil_  Home,  B.A.,  head, 
teri  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  I.4.; 

fn.  Department,  George  E.  Simmons,  B.J.. 
M.A.,  head. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgan 
ral  town;  School;  P.  I.  Reed,  Ph.D.,  director 
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Broncos  Are  Hospital  Bait 


This  i$  a  Bronco 

He  wouldn’t  be  so  hard  to  ride  if 
jwu  only  knew  which  way  he  was 
TOing  to  move  nexc  Some  mar¬ 
kets  are  that  way,  too — they’d  be 
easier  to  sell  if  they’d  stay  put 
long  enough  for  you  to  get  at 
them.  Almost  everyone  knows 
that  a  stable  market  is  best 

You’ll  find  few  sharp  peaks  and 
valleys  in  New  England’s  produc¬ 
tion  chart,  no  frenetic  turnover  in 
its  working  —  and  buying  —  per¬ 
sonnel.  Steady  does  it — in  New 
England. 


This  is  Balance 

Balance  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
stability.  And  New  England’s 
production  is  fortunately  balanced 
between  that  of  the  soil  and  the 
sea  and  tiiat  of  the  factory  and 
mill.  That’s  one  of  the  reasons 
why  reconversion  was  accom¬ 
plished  so  easily  here.  Popula¬ 
tion-wise,  she’s  balanced,  too— 
between  the  city  and  the  town. 
Her  people  are  representative 
people. 

Some  manufacturers  are  failing 
to  take  full  advantage  of  New 


England’s  balanced  sales-produc- 
tive  market  because  they  unbal¬ 
anced  their  advertising  by  direct¬ 
ing  it  only  to  the  larger  dries. 
Complete  New  England  coverage 
is  better. 


This  is  a  Newsboy 

The  home  town  boy,  delivering 
the  home  town  paper,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  people  in 
town.  For  the  family  paper  is  an 
important  institution  in  New 
England.  People  depend  on  it  for 
the  news  of  all  that’s  happening 
at  home  and  abroad,  useful  hints 
for  better  living,  and  tidings  of 
the  things  they  can  now  buy. 


This  is  a  Businessman 

Are  you  reaching  all  the  profit¬ 
able  groups  in  the  New  England 
market?  How  about  the  factory 
workers — the  farmers,  business¬ 
men,  housewives  and  children 
(future  customers)? 
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Now  England  with 
6.4  Por  Cant  of 
tba  United  States 
Population  Has 
11.1  Per  Cent  of 
All  U.  S.  Monn- 
factures. 


S«/f  ALL  Now  England 

Chcdt  your  list . . .  Are  yo«  nriag 
SMomgb  ncwspopcn?  These  newe- 
papers  should  be  working  for 
you  .  . . 

MAINS 

•a»«or  Dally  Nawt  (M| 

NSW  HAMPSHItS 
Concera  Menlter-MHat  (I) 

Kmim  SaatlaM  (S) 

Maackattar  Uakia  LaaSar  (MSa 

VSSMONT 
larra  Tlmat  (I) 

•anninglen  lannar  (!) 
lurlingtoa  Ffaa  PraM  (M| 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Athol  Dally  Naw«  (I) 
kvarly  Tlmat  (E) 

•often  Globa  IMSS) 

•otton  eioba  (S) 
lotten  Poft  (M) 
lotton  Pott  (S) 

•otton  Racord  S  Amarican  (MSI 
•atton  Sunday  Advartitar  (S) 

•rockton  Entarprlta-TImat  (E) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-TImoi,  Hyaaalt  (a 
Fall  RIvar  Harald  Newt  (1) 

FItchbarg  Saatinal  (S) 

Havorhlll  Gaiatto  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbana  (MB) 

Now  Sadtord  Sunday  Standai^-TTaaaa  (S) 

Now  Sadtord  Standard-Tiaaat  (Q 
North  Adamt  Traatcript  (S) 

Pftttflald  Sarkthlra  Eagla  (■) 

Taunton  Gaiatta  (B) 

Waltham  Nawt  Tribana  (S) 

Worcattor  Talagram  and  Bvanlag 
Gaiatta  (MBE) 

Worcattar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pavrtuckat  Tlmat  (B) 

Wait  Warwick  Pawhnat  Vallay  Dally 
Tlmat  (E) 

Woontoekal  Call  (S) 

CONNECTICUT 
•ridgapert  Pott  (S) 

•ridgaport  Pott-falagram  (MSI) 

Danbury  Nawt-TImat  (B) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Tlmat  (E) 

Marldan  Journal  |b| 

Marldan  Racord  (M) 

Now  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Now  Havon  Ragittar  (BBS) 

Naw  London  Day  (B) 

Norwalk  Hour  (B) 

Norwich  Bullatln  and  Racord  (h4SS) 
Waterbary  Rapubllcaa  S  Amarican  (MSS) 
Watarbury  Rapubllcaa  S  Amarican  (ISS) 
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Among  AdvertiainaFolk 

Delehanty  Joins  Agency 
JACK  DELEHANTY  has  be- 
come  associated  with  Albert 
!•  rank-GuenUier  Law  AdvertLs- 
ing  Agency, 

New  York,  as 
vicepresident  in 
charge  of  gen¬ 
eral  and  com¬ 
mercial  adver¬ 
tising.  He  was 
formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  press,  ra¬ 
dio  and  adver¬ 
tising  of  the 
War  Finance  Di¬ 
vision  of  the 
Treasury  D  e  - 
partment,  and  rui-K^n. 

was  one  of  the  t>«*ea«mtT 

onganizers  of  the  Treasury’s  War 
Bond  promotion  program.  He 
helped  develop  the  new  peace¬ 
time  program  for  the  continu¬ 
ing  sale  of  U.  S.  Bonds,  also. 
Prior  to  the  war  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Geyer,  Cornell  & 
Newell,  the  Ralph  H.  Jones 
Company  and  Batten,  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborn.  New  York. 

In  New  Spots 

RALPH  NEAVE,  JR.,  formerly 
research  director  of  Sherman 
K.  Ellis  4  Co.,  New  York,  and 
more  recently  with  the  Lambert 
Company,  has  joined  Brown  & 
Weir,  Inc.,  as  director  of  the 
research  department. 

Harold  Stone  has  joined  Ped¬ 
lar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York,  in 
an  executive  capacity.  For  the 
past  three  years  Mr.  Stone  has 
been  with  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  in  charge  of  all  war  and 
victory  loan  drives,  and  prior 
to  that  with  the  Pacific  National 
Advertising  Agency,  Portland. 

Marvin  E.  Knudson,  with 
Kaiser’s  Oregonship,  in  Portland. 
Ore.,  for  the  past  28  months, 
has  been  appointed  production 
manager  of  Joseph  Gerber  & 
Company, , that  city. 

Anthony  G.  Criscuoli,  former 
traffic  executive  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  joins  Henry  A.  Lou- 
din,  advertising.  New  York,  as 
production  manager. 

Andy  Armstrong,  for  eight 
years  designer  and  art  director 
with  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  has  joined  Leo 
Burnett  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
as  an  art  director. 

William  J.  Grover,  formerly 
art  director  of  Goldman  and 
Gross,  becomes  art  director  of 
Rogers  &  Smith  Advertising. 
Chicago  office.  Jack  Dice,  for¬ 
merly  with  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons, 
joins  the  agency  as  copywriter. 

G.  W.  Young,  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  journalism  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University.  Delaware. 
O.,  has  resigned  to  head  a 
newly-created  public  relations 
department  of  Hugo  Wagenseil 
Advertising,  Dayton,  O. 

Arthur  Philip  Weiser,  for  the 
past  18  years  art  editor  of  Vogue 
magazine,  has  been  named  art 
consultant  by  Grey  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York. 

Eileen  T.  Brownell,  former 
fashion  illustrator,  William  Tay¬ 
lor  &  Son,  Cleveland,  joins  the 
House  of  J.  Hayden  Twi.w  Ad- 
vertLsing,  New  York. 


Service  Stars 

COL.  LOUIS  H.  FROHMAN, 

formerly  head  of  his  own 
New  York  agency  and  with 
H.  B.  Le  Quatte,  Inc.,  has  joined 
Justin  Funkhouser  &  Associates. 
Baltimore,  as  managing  director, 
after  five  years  in  the  AAF. 

Irving  Bennett,  formerly  an 
Army  major,  has  been  named 
director  of  publicity  and  public 
relations  with  W.  Earl  Bothwell 
Advertising  Agency,  Pittsburgh. 
Veterans  Joseph  P.  O’Donnell 
and  George  C.  Platacz,  have  al¬ 
so  returned  to  the  agency; 
O’Donnell  to  the  space  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Platacz  to  the  art 
department. 

George  J.  Walsh,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Navy  service  be¬ 
comes  head  of  the  travel  depart¬ 
ment  of  John  A.  Finneran,  Inc.. 
New  York. 

William  A.  Lotz,  in  the  Navy 
since  1943,  returns  to  Burton 
Browne  Advertising  as  copy¬ 
writer. 

Fred  Yosia  joins  McCann- 
Erickson’s  foreign  department 
after  three  years  with  the  Com¬ 
bat  MP’s. 

W  H.  (  Bill  »  Sandiford  has 
resumed  duties  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  Seattle  office  of 
MacWilkins,  Cole  and  Weber, 
after  Army  service. 

Capt.  Robert  S.  Lippoth  re- 
joiiLs  the  House  of  J.  Hayden 
Twi.ss,  Advertising,  New  York 
City,  as  vicepresident,  after 
three  years  in  the  Marines. 

Robert  C.  Myers,  in  the  Navy 
for  two  and  a  half  years;  James 
Veitch,  Jr.,  Lt..  USNR  for  five 
years  and  Henry  H.  Starr,  AAF, 
for  three  years,  are  back  with 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Company,  New 
York;  Mr.  Myers  to  the  copy 
department.  Mr.  Veitch  to  pro¬ 
duction,  and  Mr.  Starr  to  the 
research  department. 

Back  to  Benton  &  Bowies  are 
Henry  Follmer,  AAF  four 
years,  art  department;  Douglas 
Lounds,  Navy,  media  depart¬ 
ment;  Lionel  "Trudeau,  cavalry, 
three  years,  traffic  department, 
and  Lt.  Comm.  Gilbert  Stender, 
Navy,  three  years,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Clark  M.  Pettit,  just  out  of 
the  Navy,  has  join^  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  Knollin  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency. 

Field  Beam,  former  lieuten¬ 
ant.  Navy,  has  joined  T.  R. 
Bauerle  Advertising  Agency. 
Chicago,  as  account  executive. 

Harvey  W.  Olsen,  recently  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Army,  returns  to 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby.  Inc.. 
Chicago,  as  art  director. 

Company  Changes 

CHARLES  R.  REINBOLT.  Jr.. 

who  formerly  handled  sales 
promotion  for  the  American 
Central  Manufacturing  Corp.. 
Connersville,  Ind.,  has  been 
named  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager. 

Lt.  Henry  C.  L.  Johnson  has 
returned  to  Sylvania  Electric 
Products,  Inc.,  after  three  years 
of  service  in  the  Navy,  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  radio  divi¬ 
sion  and.  also,  director  of  the 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
of  the  industrial  electronics  and 
international  divisions. 


Ccmipoigns  6  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 


its  1946  advertising  program. 
Copy  will  introduce  new  Carr 
prt^ucts  and  announce  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  civilian  market  of 
items  discontinued  during  the 
war.  Also  on  schedule  are  radio, 
trade  publications  and  billboards 
in  55  cities.  The  agency  is 
Lynn-Fieldhouse.  Wilkes-Barre. 

Quiz  Copy 

WITH  a  schedule  of  300  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  Loose  Wiles  Blscuit  Com¬ 
pany  is  releasing  its  1946  cam¬ 
paign.  Initial  insertions  are  full- 
page.  four  color  ads  in  Sunday 
newspaper  sections.  The  regu¬ 
lar  drive  calls  for  frequent  in¬ 
sertions  of  672-line  black  and 
white  ads  in  dailies.  Copy  will 
be  of  an  informal  quiz  nature 
featuring  questions  by  Sun.shiM 
reporters  such  as  “Do  you  raid 
the  pantry  at  bedtime?"  The 
newspaper  campaign  will  be 
supplemented  by  a  24-sheet 
poster  series.  'The  agency  is 
Newell-Emmett  Company,  New 
York. 

Increased  Schedule 
ADVERTISING  plans  for  1946 
of  the  Joint  Coffee  Promo¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  Pan- 
American  Coffee  Bureau  and 
the  National  Coffee  A.ssociatlon 
include  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  use  of  newspapers,  it  is 
announced.  Sunday  supplements 
of  67  papers  throughout  the 
country  have  been  scheduled, 
with  copy  in  comic  strip  style.  A 
campaign  promoting  iced  coffee 
and  iced  coffee  drinks  will 
break  in  the  South  in  June  and 
continue  on  a  staggered  sched¬ 
ule  throughout  Aug.  18.  Supple¬ 
mentary  advertising  will  appear 
in  magazines  and  trade  papers. 
J.  M.  Mathe.s.  Inc.,  handles  the 
account. 

Campaign  Coming 
BOYLE-MIDWAY,  INC..  New 
York,  a  subsidiary  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Home  Products  Corp.,  is  re¬ 
leasing  a  campaign  on  its  3-in- 
One  Oil,  back  on  the  market  “in 
the  familiar  can.”  Following  in- 
.«ertions  in  monthly  and  weekly 
magazines,  more  than  200  news¬ 
papers  will  be  used  in  a  special 
fall  campaign  lasting  six  weeks. 
Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the 
product's  leadership  for  more 
than  50  years.  Radio  promotions 
will  also  be  used.  The  avency  is 
Earl  Bothwell.  Pittsburgh. 

New  Advertiser 
With  first  insertions  in  New 
York  City  dailies  this  week. 
Harry  D.  Koenig,  Inc.,  begins  a 
campaign  on  its  'Trique  Shampoo 
by  Arne. 

Trique.  while  not  a  new  pro¬ 
duct,  is  a  newly  advertised  pro¬ 
duct,  with  distribution  at  pres¬ 
ent  principally  in  the  east.  As 
distribution  is  extended,  the 
campaign  will  be  extended  on  a 
market  to  market  basis.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  dailies,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  are  being  scheduled. 
Current  copy  measures  100  lines 
and  gives  its  sales  message  in 
cartoon  style.  Koenig  is  also 
running  a  test  campaign  on  its 
Martha  Washington  Lipstick  and 
cosmetics  using  small  sized 


newspaper  ads.  National  dis¬ 
tribution  is  sought  on  both  pro¬ 
ducts.  Cayton,  Inc.,  New  Yc^ 
handles  the  account. 

In  20  States 

COCOA-MARSH,  chocolate  fla¬ 
vored  syrup  produced  by  the 
Taylor-Reed  Corp.,  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  in  a  newly  released  news¬ 
paper  campaign.  Copy  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  74  cities  in  20  states 
and  also  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  The  ads  suggest  various 
uses  for  the  product.  The  agency 
is  Ruthruff  &  Ryan,  New  York. 

Grocers'  Aids 

COPY  suggestions  for  grocers  to 
use  in  high  spotting  modem 
margarine  in  their  newspaper 
ads  are  included  in  a  free  lea^ 
margarine  manufactucser  are 
sending  out  to  food  stores.  The 
copy  suggestions  are  planned  for 
easy  duplication  anywhere  from 
type  available  in  local  newspa¬ 
per  plants.  They  are  designed  to 
give  the  local  grocer  a  strong 
tie-in  with  national  advertising 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Margarine  Manufacturers. 

Contest  Copy 

TO  announce  its  spring  contest, 
Quaker  Oats  Cobipany  is 
scheduling  full-color  comic  ads 
( one-half  and  one-third  page 
sizes)  in  selected  Sunday  papers 
Feb.  10,  and  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  week,  600-line  black  and 
white  ads  in  more  than  300 
dailies.  The  ads  detail  the  com¬ 
pany’s  offer  of  six  new  Nash 
Ambassador  automobiles  and 
$2,500  in  Victory  bonds  and 
stamps  to  winners  who  complete 
most  effectively  the  sentence, 
“Quaker  Oats  ( Or  Mother’s 
Oats )  is  America’s  Best-Loved 
Cereal  Because  ..."  The  dead¬ 
line  is  April  1.  Ruthruff  k 
Ryan,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

To  Help  My  Lady 
HOUSE  OF  PLATA,  Detroit,  is 
currently  running  an  intro¬ 
ductory  ad  drive  on  its  triple 
compact,  called  “Trio-ette,”  de¬ 
signed  to  solve  the  beauty- 
need.s  problem  of  today’s  “busy 
women."  As  copy  explains  the 
Trio-ette  combines  powder, 
rouge  and  lipstick  in  a  handy 
and  attractive  fashion,  thus 
abolishing  “bag-fumbling  and 
make-up  fatigue.”  On  schedule 
are  newspapers,  magazines  and 
trade  papers.  Via  Norman  D. 
Waters  &  Associates.  New  York. 

Agency  Appointments 

RUTHRAUFF  &  RYAN.  INC.. 

New  York,  has  been  named 
advertising  counsel  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Central  Manufacturing  Cor¬ 
poration,  Connersville,  Ind. 

To  Wendell  P.  Colton  Co.'s 
Boston  office  goes  the  account  of 
Homes.  Inc.,  Newton.  Mass.,  real 
estate  operators:  media  arc 
newspapers,  radio  and  carcard.'^. 

Leonard  M.  Sive  and  Asso¬ 
ciates.  Cincinnati,  has  been 
named  to  handle  advertising  for 
National  Diaper  Service;  in 
newspapers. 

Au.en  Kruhn  Co.,  Greensboro. 
N.  C..  has  been  named  to  direct 
advertising  for  Colonial  Ice  Co., 
operator  of  ice  plants  and  cold 
storage  warehouses  throughout 
the  South.  Newspapers  and  busi¬ 
ness  papers  will  be  used. 
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HOMK  nwiMTsI  Fill  in  tin*  sign  alM)vt^  with  l<Mia\*s  Fire  loss«‘s  e\er\  »la\  are  awakening  lutnie  owners  to 

value  of  your  own  home.  Then  cheek  the  annainl  these  treinemlons  increases  in  pro|M*rty  values — too 

«*f  \onr  present  insurance  against  that  hgiire.  late!  ^\’e  who  li\e  aiul  work  in  the  fire  insurance  busi- 

This  is  a  serious  a|>]>eal  from  the  fire  insiiranee  hui'i-  ness  see  this  ilail)  e\  iilenee  piling  up  evidence  of  the 

ness  to  act  in  your  own  interest — to  jiroteet  thegreativ  tragic  and  needless  losses  home  owners  are  siifTering 

increased  value  of  voiir  property.  through  inadequate  insurance  protection. 

'The  value  of  yoiir  home  might  well  he  from  .'i0%  to  critical  nation-wide  situation  your  fire  in- 

.■>0%  more  today  than  in  1939.  ^esterdav's  insurance  surance  company  offers  yon  tlie  services  of 

cannot  cover  today’s  higher  proiM-rtv  values.  your  lo<-al  hre  msiiraiice  agent  or  broker.  A 

'PI  •  '  I  r  r  *•.  I  .1  telenhone  call  to  him  tiHiav  mav  save  vou 

1  lie  increase  in  value  ol  your  liirnitnre.  rugs,  elolli-  thousands  * 

iiig,  jewelry  may  represent  additional  thousands  in  '  '  ’ 

assets  you  stand  to  lose  if  lire  destroys  your  home  and  FIRE  I  N  S  L  K  A  .N  ('.  E  (!  <  >  M  I*  A  N  I  E  S 

belongings.  ^rmbrrt  uf  >ATiO>  VL  HOVKII  O  !•  K  I  H  I-  I"  MU-  H  H  I  TK  HS 

tune  in  earl  GODWIN  — Every  Thursdoy  Evening  on  Blue  "A.B.C.”  Network  — See  your  newspaper  for  time  and  station 
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A  phone  call 
mav  save 

J 

vou  the  difference 

/ 

O' 


Harry  Gilburt 
Named  UFS 
Sales  Manager 

After  23  years  with  Bell  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Harry  Gilburt  resigned 
as  sales  manager  as  of  Feb.  8 
and  on  Feb.  11 
will  take  up  new 
duties  as  sales 
manager  of 
United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

Modest  and  re¬ 
tiring,  Gilburt 
has  made  news 
only  twice  since 
he  Joined  Bell, 
in  1936  when  he 
became  the 
father  of  twins 
Gilburt  and  “about  a 
year  ago”  when 
he  was  promoted  to  sales  man¬ 
ager,  but  he  knows  personally 
or  by  letter  or  phone  almost 
every  newspaoer  editor  in  the 
country. 

No  new  sales  manager  for 
Bell  will  be  announced  for  the 
present,  Joseph  Agnelli,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  said,  but  revealed 
that  he  would  handle  the  duties 
for  the  present  and  that  the 
•sales  department  was  being  ex¬ 
panded. 

Andre  ( Frank )  L’Eveque,  head 
of  the  accounting  department, 
who  has  been  with  the  syndi¬ 
cate  17  vears,  will  go  on  the 
road,  and  Lt.  John  Shell,  Navy 
flyer  who  was  a  senior  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Journalism  when  he  went 
into  service,  will  Join  the  sales 
staff  around  the  first  of  March. 

Also  on  the  sales  force  is  Louis 
DiPalma,  who  has  been  travel¬ 
ing  for  the  syndicate  two  years 
and  held  an  inside  Job  16  years 
prior  to  going  on  the  road. 

Gilburt's  experience  with  Bell 
goes  back  to  May  3,  1923,  when 
the  syndicate  had  "only  two 
small  offices"  and  had  not  yet 
added  Consolidated  News  Fea¬ 
tures,  Associated  Newspapers 
and  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance.  At  first  he  ran  errands 
and  attended  school  at  night. 

Then  he  took  charge  of  the 
.shipping  department  and  started 
selling,  getting  his  first  order 
for  “Hildegarde”  by  Kathleen 
Norris  from  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times  and  J.  D.  Keator.  its  then 
managing  editor,  on  Sept.  29, 
1927. 

■ 

T.  Hoehn  Leaving 
West-Holliday  Co. 

Chicago — Tom  J.  Hoehn,  with 
the  West-Holliday  Co.  for  the 
last  12  years,  will  resign  Feb.  15. 
Hoehn  has  been  on  the  sales 
staff  in  the  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  offices.  Since  1942, 
he  has  covered  the  Michigan 
and  Ohio  territory  from  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Starting  March  1.  Hoehn  will 
join  the  Medical  Protective 
Company  in  an  executive  ca¬ 
pacity. 

■ 

Agency  Incorporates 

The  John  A.  Cairns  &  Co.,  a 
partnership  -since  its  formation 
in  1939,  has  incorporated  under 
New  York  law,  effective  Feb.  1. 


Telephoto  Circuit 

Bochester,  N.  Y. — Six  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  have  signed 
contracts  with  Acme  Newspic- 
tures  for  a  24-hour  telephoto 
circuit  They  are:  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News,  Bingham¬ 
ton  Press.  Elmira  Star  Gazette. 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  Ro¬ 
chester  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle  and  Times-Union  and 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch  and 
Press. 

The  circuit  will  begin  oper¬ 
ations  obout  Apr.  1.  Goxmett 
newspapers  will  be  on  the 
notional  network  of  Acme  but 
with  the  throwing  of  a  switch 
in  New  York  the  group  can 
operate  its  own  circuit  for  tele¬ 
phoning  or  for  exchange  of 
pictures. 

Enox  Leaves 
Oakland  Post 

Oakland,  Cal. — Resignation  of 
Phil  M.  Knox,  Oakland  Tribune 
circulation  manager  for  10  years, 
was  disclosed 
here  this  wek  at 
a  meeting  of  the 
Tribune  circula¬ 
tion  department. 

Andrew  H . 

Stone,  veteran 
assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager, 
was  named  bis 
successor.  Knox 
will  Join  the 
Hearst  general 
organiza- 
tion  Feb.  23,  Knox 

A  leader  in 

newspaperboy  programs  for 
years,  Knox  was  president  of 
California  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  in  1938  and  ICMA 
director  in  1939-40.  His  presen¬ 
tation  before  the  recent  CNPA 
convention  (E&P,  Jan.  26)  was 
instrumental  in  association  en¬ 
dorsement  of  a  statewide  news- 
paperboy  campaign. 

Knox  began  his  *  newspaper 
career  In  St.  Paul.  He  was  with 
the  McClatchy  Newspapers  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  Associated  Newspapers.  For 
three  years  he  was  publisher  of 
Monrovia  (Cal.)  Newspost. 

m 

Damage  Case  Delayed 

Bluefield,  W.  Va. — The  $100,- 
000  damage  case  of  W.  T.  Rob¬ 
erts  against  the  Beckley  News¬ 
paper  Corporation,  Beckley, 
W.  Va.,  which  was  scheduled  for 
trial  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  district  of  West 
Virginia,  has  been  continued 
until  March  21  in  Bluefield. 
■ 

Writers  Give  Award 

Dartmouth  College’s  football 
star.  Merry  11  Frost,  received  this 
year’s  "Most  Courageous  Ath¬ 
lete”  award  at  the  42nd  annual 
dinner  of  the  Philadelphia 
Sporting  Writers’  Association, 
held  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  with  1,200  sportsmen  and 
newspapermen  in  attendance. 


Bermuda  Doily 
Defends  Right 
To  P»^int  Letters 

Hamilton,  Bermuda.  —  The 
Bermuda  House  of  Assembly 
recently  yielded  to  strong  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  discharging  on  an 
18  to  9  vote  a  select  committee 
which  it  had  appointed  two 
days  a^o  to  determine  what 
action,  if  any,  should  be  taken 
against  a  correspondent  who 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Royal 
Gazette  in  which  he  commented 
upon  the  "legislative  trickery” 
of  the  House. 

The  correspondent,  H.  N.  An- 
gier,  of  Somerset,  had  criticized 
the  Assembly  for  giving  the 
Legislative  Council  ( Bermuda’s 
Upper  House)  the  option  of  al¬ 
lowing  all  motor  car  laws  to 
expire  or  agreeing  to  private 
use. 

The  Gazette  has  been  flooded 
with  letters  on  the  general  use 
issue,  the  vast  majority  of  them 
being  against  the  lifting  of  a 
barrier  which  has  blocked  auto¬ 
mobiles  from  Bermuda  since 
1908. 

Mr.  Angler,  in  his  letter,  asked 
for  an  adult  poll  on  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  Royal  Gazette  stated  in 
editorial;  “There  are  Inalien¬ 
able  rights  guaranteed  to  the 
Individual  by  our  constitution, 
among  which  Is  freedom  of 
speech.  Our  present  voting 
population  consists  of  approx¬ 
imately  12%  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  residents  of  the  Colony. 

"To  the  88%  whose  opinions 
count  for  little  or  nothing  in 
the  election  of  our  Assembly, 
the  columns  of  the  newspapers 
are  the  only  forum  available  for 
the  unfettered  expression  of 
opinion.  And  when  we  say  un¬ 
fettered,  we  mean  opinion  ex- 
pre.ssed  within  the  limits  clearly 
defined  by  law  and  common 
decency. 

"There  will  be  no  ‘stop  plug’ 
to  the  unhampered  exoresslon 
of  the  public  will — within  the 
already  defined  limits — in  the 
columns  of  the  Royal  Gazette. 
If  we  could  not  guarantee  this, 
we  would  fail  the  community 
which  we  are  endeavoring  to 
serve.” 

■ 

AP  West  Coast  Office 
Lists  Staff  Changes 

San  Fpancisco.  Feb.  5 — As¬ 
sociated  Press  “travel  agency” 
here  with  Harold  Tumblad  “pas¬ 
senger  agent,”  lists  these  new 
changes: 

Paul  B.  Mason,  from  Cincin¬ 
nati  to  India  via  Tokvo;  Roy  A. 
Roberts,  formerly  Denver  and 
now  of  San  T’rancisco,  to  Tokvo; 
Frank  L.  White,  Jr.,  once  with 
Hawa'i  papers  and  lately  of  San 
Francisco  AP.  to  Tokvo;  Douglas 
Lovelace,  to  Honolulu:  Tom 
Masterson.  formerly  Detroit,  re¬ 
cently  San  Francisco,  to  Shang¬ 
hai.  and  Wavne  Rfehardson, 
from  Phoenix  to  Hongkong. 

Newly  assigned  to  AP  at  San 
Francisco  are  Bernard  Richard¬ 
son.  recently  Navy,  formerly  in 
charge  Albuquerque.  N.  M.,  bu¬ 
reau  and  Stephen  David,  form¬ 
erly  Press  Association  at  Port¬ 
land.  for  reassignment 


Neipel  to  Cover 
Atom  Test  in  Color 

Cincinnati — The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  has  commissioned  Charles 
Nerpel,  former  Cincinnati  Post 
chief  cameraman,  to  take  photo¬ 
graphs  in  color  of  the  atom 
bomb  tests  on  Kwajalein  next 
July.  Nerpel,  now  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  wrote  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Charles  Evans,  Cincinnati,  that 
he  will  work  on  special  camera 
installations  for  the  demonstn- 
tion.  The  pictures  will  be  made 
from  a  height  of  35,000  feet,  10 
miles  away  from  the  explosion, 
he  said.  Nerpel  received  the 
Legion  of  Merit  for  designing  a 
new  aerial  camera. 


r-Coigsrof $400,000  Asked 

lotor  car  laws  to_  ■■ 

reeing  to  private  T.inftI  SUltS 

:  has  been  flooded  Nkwark,  N.  J. — State  Attorney 
in  the  general  use  (general  Walter  D.  Van  Riper 
t  majority  of  them  has  filed  two  libel  suits  in  Essex 
:  the  lifting  of  a  Countv  Circuit  Court  against 
has  blocked  auto-  the  Newark  Star-Ledger.  He 
1  Bermuda  since  asks  $280,000  damages  in  each 
action. 

in  his  letter,  asked  In  the  first  suit,  filed  Jan.  S, 
poll  on  the  ques-  Van  Riper  charged  that  state¬ 
ments  contained  in  Dec.  16  anti 
Gazette  stated  in  17  articles  in  the  newspaper 
'here  are  Inalien-  were  "false  and  malicious.” 
guaranteed  to  the  The  two  articles  related  to 
'  our  constitution,  mortgage  transactions  of  the 
1  is  freedom  of  West  Orange  Trust  Co.  before 
r  present  voting  it  failed  in  1932.  Van  Riper 
insists  of  approx-  was  president  of  the  bank, 
of  the  total  num-  In  the  second  suit,  filed  Jan. 
its  of  the  Colony.  H.  the  Attorney  General  based 
%  whose  opinions  his  action  on  editorials  pub- 
tie  or  nothing  In  lished  Jan.  3  and  4.  One  was 
of  our  Assembly,  a  reply  to  a  statement  by  Gov. 
of  the  newspapers  Walter  E.  Edge  that  he  did  not 
!orum  available  for  plan  to  name  Van  Riper  to  the 
ed  expression  of  state’s  highest  Judicial  post  of 
I  when  we  say  un-  Chancellor  and  the  other  corn- 
mean  opinion  ex-  mented  on  Van  Riper’s  an¬ 
ti  the  limits  clearly  nouncement  that  he  did  not 
law  and  common  want  to  succeed  the  present 
Chancellor,  Luther  A.  Campbell, 

1  be  no  ‘stop  plug’  when  the  latter’s  term  expires 
npered  exoresslon  in  October. 

.  will _ within  the  In  the  second  suit  Van  Riper 

led  limits— In  the  charged  the  alleged  libel  had 
he  Royal  Gazette.  I^cen  committed  “at  the  instiga- 
lot  guarantee  this,  linn  of  political  leaders  and  for 
ill  the  community  sordid  motives  of  their  own." 
re  endeavoring  to  He  said  the  Edge  adminiMration 
was  attacked  in  the  editorials 
g  “for  the  purpose  of  making  po- 

litical  capital”  and  “creating  a 
^oasi  vyilice  governor.” 

Changes  van  Rlper’s  counsel  is  Harry 

Tc^-o  As-  Green,  Newark  lawyer,  who  also 

■s  “travel  a^cv”  represents  Lou  Smith,  racetrack 
'Ti.w.nKia,!  operator,  and  Congressman  Fred 

»  ♦he.e  A  Hartley,  Jr.,  of  Kearny  in 

sts  t  ese  n  pending  libel  suits  against  the 

ison.  from  Clncin-  ir, 

A  Named  as  defendants  in  the 

Van  Riper  suits  were  the  New- 

rI?dsco  to  Tokvo^  Morning  Ledger  Co.,  owners 
rancisco.  to  loKvo.  Star-Ledger;  Samuel  I. 

a^d  lately  of  SaJ  SS'^ein’ 
to  Tokvo;  Douglas  Hochstein,  editor. 

Honolulu;  Tom  .  in  i 

rmerlv  Detroit,  re-  Ploy  fOT  VetS  Fund 
•ancisco.  to  Shang-  The  Chicago  Daily  News  an- 
’avne  Rfehardson,  nounced  this  week  that  the  Chi- 
:  to  Hongkong.  cago  Rockets,  of  the  newly- 

ined  to  AP  at  San  organized  All-American  profes- 
1  Bernard  Richard-  sional  football  conference,  wiU 
Navy,  formerly  in  play  the  Cleveland  Browns  In 
uerque.  N.  M.,  bu-  their  first  league  appearance  at 
ohen  David,  form-  Soldier  Field.  Sept.  13.  for  the 

ssoclatlon  at  Port-  benefit  of  the  Daily  News  Vet- 

isignment  erans  Fund. 
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r\_.  Jl  ___  ot  the  Bureau  Campaigas,  OWI. 

UUC110y  O00S  when  that  agency  was  formed 

_  -  in  1942  and  was  shortly  there- 
PoriYinnenT  Ad  after  made  its  chief.  The  name 
■  bureau  was  later  changed 

Program  by  U.  S-  ordination. 

Washington,  Feb.  5 — Govern-  Dudley  then  served  in  the 

p=  S7der>n^dUrvSL 

of  media  -  governmental  rela-  the  OWMR. 

tions,  according  to  Drew  Dud-  _  _  , 

Public  S0rvic0 
Ads  Call0d  B0st 
Public  R0latioxis 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  Feb.  5 — 
James  W.  Young,  chairman  of 
the  Advertising  Council,  told 
the  New  Mexico  State  Pre.ss  As¬ 
sociation  recently,  that  the 
Council  has  no  intention  of  try¬ 
ing  to  pressure  the  advertiser 
into  a  “Boy  Scout  program  of 
doing  a  good  deed  daily  in  his 
advertising.” 

“We  have  no  delusions  about 
the  principal  job  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  being  the  sale  of  goods.” 


Division,  Office  of  War  Mobil¬ 
ization  and  Reconversion. 

This  system  makes  sense, 

Dudley  said,  because  most  gov¬ 
ernmental  advertising  appropri¬ 
ations  are  not  sufficient  to  do 
the  necessary  Job.  He  reports 
that  his  organization  is  today 
sponsoring  20  official  informa¬ 
tion  programs  which  include 
everything  from  recruiting  per¬ 
sonnel  for  hospitals  ( under¬ 
taken  for  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service),  to  income  tax 
reminders  ( asked  for  by  the 
Treasury  Department). 

Sponsored  Space 

Daily  newspapers,  the  pro-  _  _ „  _  _  .  _  „ 

gramming  chief  says,  are  used  Young  said,  “but  we  do  believe 
differently  than  other  media,  that  where  an  advertiser  has  a 
The  Advertising  Council  pre-  good  will,  an  institutional,  a 
pares  advertisements  which  character  building  Job  to  do, 
carry  government  agencies’  mes-  that  we  have  a  technique  to 
sages  and  are  sold  by  news-  offer  that  is  more  effective  than 
papers  to  local  advertisers.  the  old  techniques.  This  is  the 

The  functions  of  the  Media  technique  embodied  in  our  slo- 
Program  Division  of  the  OWMR  Pan  that  ‘the  best  public  rela- 
are:  first,  to  set  up  a  priority  tions  advertising  is  public  serv- 
system  on  the  most  important  advertising.” 
information  programs  of  gov-  Adherence  to  that  policy  bv 
emment  agencies;  second,  to  the  War  Advertising  Council, 
guide  such  programs  and  make  he  added,  brought  advertising 
best' use  of  the  space  donated;  out  of  the  dog  house  not  onlv 
and  third,  to  coordinate  govern-  in  officialdom  but  among  the 
ment  information  that  involves  general  public, 
more  than  one  agency,  such  as  “Never  has  advertising  re- 
the  housing  information  pro-  ceived  so  much  favorable  pub- 
gram  launched  this  week,  which  llcity  as  it  has  in  the  last  two 
includes  seven  agencies.  Dud-  years,”  he  declared, 
ley  points  out  that  his  Division  The  Council  believes  tha+ 
controls  only  space  contributed  there  are  many  public  .service 
by  advertisers  and  not  adver-  themes  which  are  “naturals” 
tising  purchased  by  govern-  for  many  advertisers. 

1  j  i  nil  During  the  war,  he  related, 
Dudley  finds  industry  willing  advertisers  often  found  to  their 
to  contribute  space  as  long  as  surprise  that  it  paid  to  be  pa- 
requests  for  it  are  orderly,  as  trlotlc  — •  that  when  they  ha<J 
is  possiWe  under  the  system  of  goods  to  sell,  their  advertising 
cooperation  l^tween  the  Adver-  became  more  effective  when  it 
tising  Council  and  the  Media  related  to  a  public  service 

Programming  Division.  theme;  and  that  when  they  did 

A  Dartmouth  graduate  in  not  have  goods  to  sell,  that  a 
1933,  Dudley  handled  the  NRA  good  will  accrued  far  more  from 
Code  on  adyertlsing  until  the  public  service  advertising  than 
fall  of  1935,  when  he  entered  it  did  from  public  boasting  ad- 
the  car-card  industry.  Six  yertising. 

months  later  he  Joined  Rogers.  Undertaking  the  government’s 
Kellogg  and  Stillson.  a  firm  of  special  requests  for  aid  in  pro- 
direct  mail  specialists.  motion  of  peacetime  bond  sell- 

In  1937  he  became  a  member  ing  and  housing,  and  a  traffic 
of  Townsend  and  Townsend,  a  safety  crussde,  the  Council 
firm  which  specializes  in  ap-  plans  to  offer  to  newspapers 
praising  the  effectiveness  of  ad-  full  campaigns  on  these  themes, 
vertising  copy.  ’That  fall  he  be-  in  rnat  form, 
came  consumer  sales  manager  of  “We  belieye,”  Young  con- 
William  Wrigley.  ,Tr.  Company,  eluded,  “that  you  will  find  local 
a  po.st  he  held  until  the  soring  advertisers  who  will  .support 
of  1941.  when  he  ioined  the  these  programs  if  you.  too. 
Planning  Branch.  Bureau  of  spread  the  gospel  that  'the  be.st 
Public  Relations,  War  Depart-  pnhUe  relations  advertising  is 
ment.  public  service  advertising.’ " 

In  October  1941.  Dudley  was  ■ 

named  liaison  officer  with  ad-  c_ 

verMsers  for  the  Division  of  In-  IrCipGrS  111  nOCIlGStGr 
formation  of  the  OEM.  It  was  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Prices  of 
here  that  the  War  Advertising  the  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Council  originated.  Chronicle  and  Times-Union  were 

He  was  named  deputy  chief  advanced  to  5  cents  this  week. 
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"'I lull  ru’U’  reporter  rnitst  have  taken  the  boss 
literally  wheti  he  said  The  Buffalo  Evening  Nexus* 
leaves  no  stone  untamed  to  ghe 
its  readers  complete  news  coi'eraze.  ” 
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M.  L  ANNENBERG  MEMORIAL  AWARDS  WINNERS 

Fir*!  winner*  in  the  M.  L.  Annenberg  Memorial  Awards,  established  by  Walter  H.  Annenberg.  editor  and  publi^er  of  the  Philadelplila 
Inquirer,  in  memory  of  his  father,  recipients  of  cash  prises  and  certificates  of  merits  in  the  offices  of  Mr.  Annenberg.  I>om  left  to  right: 
Joseph  Nolan,  John  M.  Cummings.  George  M.  Mawhinney.  John  Gillen.  James  Porch,  William  Streckfuss,  Joseph  T.  Martin,  Joseph  H.  Mil- 
Iw.  Harold  J.  Wiegond.  and  Mr.  Annenberg.  Prizes  totaled  $3,500.  The  awards  will  be  made  annually. 


PhilQe  Inquirer 
Staffers  Get 
$3,500  in  Awards 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  5  —  Ten 
awards  totaling  $3,500,  together 
with  certificates  of  merit,  were 
made  here  last  week  by  Walter 
H.  Annenberg,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  to  employes  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  department  for 
outstanding  work  done  during 
the  calendar  year  1945. 

The  awards  are  made  under 
auspices  of  the  M.  L.  Annenberg 
Memorial  Foundation,  named  in 
honor  of  the  late  publisher  of 
the  Inquirer,  and  father  of  the 
present  publisher.  Establishment 
of  the  awards  was  announced  a 
year  ago  (E  &  P,  Jan.  27,  1945, 
p.  55). 

Arranged  somewhat  on  the 
order  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  sys¬ 
tem,  they  are  confined  exclu¬ 
sively  to  employes  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department. 

Close  competition  bunched 
three  men  for  the  best  individual 
reporting  effort  of  the  year.  Be¬ 
cause  the  judges  felt  these  men 
were  equally  entitled  to  first 
place,  publisher  Annenberg 
graciously  extended  the  honors 
to  all  three,  bestowing  a  cash 
bonus  of  $5(K)  upon  each  of  the 
following: 

Ivan  H.  (Cy)  Peterman  for 
his  exclusive  story  on  the  fall 
of  Cologne.  (He  is  still  in 
Europe  covering  the  war  trials 
and  is  to  be  apprised  of  his  win¬ 
ning  by  cable.) 

Joseph  H.  Miller  for  his  work 
on  the  uncovering  of  the  secrets 
of  the  silt  lobby,  and  his  story 
which  brought  final  victory  in 
the  Inquirer's  campaign  against 
it. 

Joseph  Nolan  for  his  exclusive 
story  on  the  development  and 
use  of  streptomycin  at  Jefferson 
Hospital. 


For  the  best  written  news 
story  of  the  year,  $500  went  to 
George  M.  Mawhinney,  of  the 
local  staff,  for  his  Christmas 
week  news  story  that  appeared 
under  the  heading  "Girl’s  Last 
Wish  Is  Fulfilled  as  Father  Joins 
Her  in  Death  on  Christma.s 
Eve.” 

Winner  of  $250  among  the 
Inquirer’s  staff  of  cameramen 
was  Joseph  T.  Martin  for  his 
picture  of  a  weeping  mother 
who  had  Just  lost  her  two  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  fire. 

For  the  best  drawing,  map, 
sketch  or  cartoon  of  the  year,  a 
prize  of  $250  went  to  William 
Streckfuss,  of  the  art  depart¬ 
ment,  a  young  artist  who  first 
won  his  laurels  on  the  drawing 
board  with  the  old  Public 
Ledger. 

The  best  headline  of  the  year 
written  on  the  copy  desk,  which 
returned  the  winner  $250,  was 
adjudged  to  have  been  that  one 
written  by  James  Porch,  which 
ran: 

You  Never  Know 
G.  I.  Wolf 
Howls  at  Wac 
— It’s  Mom 

There  were  three  awards  of 
$250  each  for  what  was  consid¬ 
ered  to  have  been  the  best  single 
effort  in  various  editorial  de¬ 
partments. 

These  went  to  Harold  J.  Wie- 
gand  for  his  editorial  entitled 
“For  All  Our  Blessing  America 
Thanks  CJod”;  to  John  M.  Cum¬ 
mings,  writer  of  "Strictly  Poli¬ 
tics”  on  the  editorial  page,  for 
his  column  headed  "Good  Proj¬ 
ect  for  City?  Let’s  Talk  It  to 
Death,”  and  to  John  Gillen  for 
his  work  on  the  V-J  editions. 

The  latter  was  so  much  on  the 
job  on  the  big  day  in  August 
that  he  had  the  Inquirer’s  lead 
story  on  momentous  affairs  oc¬ 
curring  in  Tokyo  in  outline  be¬ 
fore  the  actual  news  flashed 
over  the  teletypes. 

'The  awards  are  to  continue  on 
an  annual  basis. 


War  Reporter 
Returns  Volley 
Of  'Sgt.  Tacitus' 

Jack  Turcott,  war  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Daily  Newx,  has 
come  to  the  defense  of  his  fel¬ 
lows  against  one  “Sergeant 
Tacitus.”  a  Marine  combat  cor¬ 
respondent.  who  had  some  un¬ 
complimentary  things  to  say  in 
in  a  recent  Infantry  Journal 
article  (E  &  P,  Dec.  1,  1945, 
p.  42). 

If,  as  Tacitus  charged,  war 
correspondents’  copv  occasion¬ 
ally  described  in  colorful  slam- 
bang  language  a  more-or-less 
routine  war  maneuver,  censors 
and  highlv-placed  officers  were 
very  likelv  responsible,  savs 
Turcott  in  the  publication's  Feb¬ 
ruary  issue. 

“In  my  three  years  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  Pacific,  writes 
Turcott.  "all  the  fancy  phrases 
and  military  double-talk  I  heard 
came,  with  one  exception,  from 
high-ranking  officers.  The  ex¬ 
ception  was  one  correspondent 
who  had  picked  up  his  gibber¬ 
ish  from  officers  he  had  inter¬ 
viewed  during  the  Louisiana 
maneuvers  of  1940. 

Censors  Embellished  Copy 

"If  a  correspondent  was  far 
enough  away  from  a  transmis¬ 
sion  point,  he  found  that  cen¬ 
sors  violated  the  primary  prin¬ 
ciple  of  their  distasteful  trade 
and  wrote  into  a  correspondent’s 
copy  things  of  which  the  re¬ 
porter  was  not  aware  until  a 
clipping  reached  him  months 
later.  .  .  .  Other  censors  were 
bludgeoned  by  high-ranking  of¬ 
ficers  into  blue-pencilling  every¬ 
thing  except  vague  generalities.” 

There’s  nothing  amusing  to 
Turcott  in  a  correspondent’s 
risking  his  life  on  a  bombing 
mission,  "finding  that  all  our 
planes  were  intercepted  and 
driven  back  from  the  target  by 


a  superior  force  .  .  .  and  then  [ 
returning  to  learn  that  the  com-  f 
munique  described  in  glowing 
but  wholly  dishonest  terms  how  j 
our  bombers  devastated  the  en-  . 
emy’s  runways,  hangars,  revet-  ! 
ments,  machine  shops  and  bar-  | 
racks.” 

“It  ain’t  fun.  Sergeant!”  Tur-  | 
cott  concludes.  "In  the  next 
war  I  don’t  want  to  be  a  corre-  ■ 
spondent.  I  want  to  drive  a 
staff  car  for  the  motor  pool" 

No  'Soft  Life'  ^ 

As  for  the  "soft  life”  led  by 
correspondents,  they  “trudged 
many  a  weary  mile”  with  com-  , 
bat  troops,  though  physically  un-  : 
trained  for  it,  writes  Turcott. 
'They  lived  with  the  men  in  fox¬ 
holes  and  ditches  in  order  to 
write  more  realistically  about 
what  actually  happened  in 
battle. 

“Tacitus,”  on  the  other  hand, 
"as  the  combat  sergeant-cone  | 
spondent  I  think  he  was,  didn’t  b 
have  a  war  correspondent’s  ’ 
problems.  He  was  a  soldier  or  i 
a  marine.  When  his  outfit  ad-  ] 
vanced,  he  went  along.  He 
picked  up  the  names  of  soldiers 
who  were  promoted  or  fired 
rifles  or  tossed  grenades.  He  j 
included  their  addresses  and  the  j 
facts  about  their  high  school 
athletic  activities.”  ! 

But  the  war  correspondent  Ij 
"couldn’t  confine  himself  ...  to  - 
one  company  or  one  platoon 
His  job  was  to  cover  the  en- ) 
gagement  or  landing  or  battle "  J 
■ 

Commentators  Oii 

After  April  5,  news  cominen-  j 
tators  will  have  no  place  on  the  J 
programs  of  the  New  York  Timet  | 
station,  WQXR.  Controversial 
issues  will  be  aired  through 
forum  and  roundtable  discus¬ 
sions.  it  was  announced  by  E.  M 
Sanger,  executive  vicepresident  L 
of  Interstate  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany.  The  station  will  continue 
its  newscasts  every  hour  on  the 
hour. 
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New  Agency 
Plans  Regular 
Copy  Checks 


the  Mitchell  Specialty  Company. 

The  two  partners  met  during  OiriKerS  OeOlC 
the  1944  presidential  campaign  ^  i  i  ■ 
when  Mr.  Turnbull,  on  leave  of  PfTlH  /\Hq  its 
absence  from  the  Duane  Jones  *  Si**Vi*  *  xvao  ua 
Co.,  was  radio  director  of  the 

Republican  National  Committee.  OlIUCK  Xr  OpOF 
and  Mr.  Gahagan  had  charge  of 

speeches  for  all  radio  debates.  Nyack,  N.  Y. — The  strike  of 
By  reason  of  Mr.  Gahagan's  typographical  union  members 
understanding  of  business  man-  against  the  Rockland  County 
agement  problems,  the  system  Journal-News,  in  effect  since 
or  constant  measurement  of  ad-  October,  took  an  odd  twist  last 
vertising  profit  or  loss  and  his  week  when  the  strikers  asked 
own  agency  experience,  Mr.  Publisher  Fred  Miller  to  run  an 
Turnbull  points  out,  the  agency  ad  for  them, 
aims  to  give  “a  new  kind  of  Immediately  the  employes 
agency  service.”  who  have  remained  on  their  jobs 

Ch’eflv  the  agency  aims  to  called  on  Miller  to  give  them 
specialize  in  grocers  and  drugs  space  for  a  paid  ad  stating  their 
“package  goods,”  although  it  satisfaction  with  employment, 
will  not  limit  itself  to  this  field.  <rije  question  whether  either  or 
Its  fir^  three  accounts  are;  both  ads  will  be  published  has 
James  Talcott,  Inc.,  New  York,  been  referred  to  attorneys. 

factors;  Dugan  Manufacturing  rru  •  *  n  _ ♦ 

Co.,  shoes,  and  American  Soil 

Products,  New  York,  plant  food,  according  to  Miller,  by  an  ITU 

*  *  ivo  \i/nrk  rofiiafiri  tn 


Claiming  more  intensive 
measurement  of  advertising  is 
needed.  Gahagan.  Turnbull  & 
Inc.,  new  advertising  agency 
located  at  247  Park  Avenue, 


Turnbull 


New  York  City,  announces  It  /n  n  i  «tii.  i» 

will  “pioneer  in  auditing  all  L^QllSCl  irnGnOniGnCIl 
phases  of  advertising  on  a  con-  Increase  in  circulation  of 
tinuous  basis,”  rendering  to  cli-  Canadian  newspapers  during  the 
ents  “an  advertising  profit  or  last  10  years  has  been  “phe- 
loss  statement  as  simple  and  nomenal”  and  far  in  excess  of 
easy  to  understand  as  a  bank  normal  population  increases, 
statement.”  R.  M.  Cantlon,  general  manager 

As  agency  principals  Henry  of  the  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix 
R.  Turnbull  and  Andrew  J.  and  president  of  the  Canadian 
Gahagan  explain,  advertising  Daily  Newspapers  Association, 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  ^aid  Mojnday  ii^  an  address  to 
kind  of  auditing  as  production, 
sales,  labor  and  all  other  costs 
of  doing  business.  A  continu¬ 
ous  checking  method,  they  state, 
will  ascertain  for  the  advertiser 
the  actual  pulling  power  of  his 
campaign  and  also  will  enable 
the  agency  to  make  regular  im¬ 
provements,  based  upon  findings, 
as  a  campaign  goes  along. 

Research  Pro9ram 
"All  advertising,  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  of  a  sales  or 
institutional  nature,  is  measur¬ 
able,”  Mr,  Turnbull  declares. 

“We  propose  to  know  not  only 
through  traceable  sales,  but 
through  continuing  research  on 
the  public  itself,  how  a  cam¬ 
paign  is  clicking.  Is  it  really 
registering?  How  is  it  doing  in 
comparison  with  competitors’ 
campaigns?  These  and  many 


(live  thf  halftoiifs  Hiiil  line  repnxlue- 
tiiiri.-.  in  your  paper  "eye  appeal"— 
with  Hnrfte.ss  Chronic  Mats !  Labora¬ 
tory  IcMtiiiir  throiiKhont  every  atcji 
of  the  Kurjtes.s  nianufacturinK  pro- 
eess  insures  a  mat  that  mold.s  |>er- 
fielly.  That  reifi.itera  every  dot, 
every  eharaeter  and  line,  with  nf- 
niiiat  fidelity. 

lliinteas  Chrome  Mata  will  .«tep  up 
the  ap)a*aranee  of  the  entire  paper. 
They're  uniform  in  iiuality.  Ka-ay 
luaiiiinilalion  and  dependability  have 
won  them  the  favor  of  leadinit  stereo 
operatora. 

Try  llurjteaa  Chrome  Mata.  They’ll 
ainiplify  repnxiuction  tniddema.  in¬ 
sure  Iiuality  reaulta.  keep  "f ront  offiee” 
eoniplainta  at  a  minimum! 


A  Lab*rat9rf 
Product 


Chrome 

MATS 


I  MOUNTAINS 
I  of 
I  FOOD  to  FRANCE 


I  70  TONS  OF  FOOD 
COSTING  $57,475.00 
I  SENT  TO  HUNGRY  FRENCH 


I  2%  of  Pott  Readers  Respoad 

Have  Post  readers  money  to 
spend?  They  give  it  away  io 
generous  response  to  a  chari¬ 
table  suggestion. 

On  November  5,  1945,  the  New 
York  Post  and  Paris  Post  spon¬ 
sored  a  movement  called  "Food 
for  Friendship.”  An  objective 
was  set  to  send  5,000  packages 
of  food  to  needy  French  famil¬ 
ies.  The  campaign  was  carried 
I  almost  100%  in  the  columns  of 
j  the  New  York  PosL  No  dis- 
I  play  space  was  used;  just  human 
interest  stories  and  a  coupon. 

'  The  response  was  immediate 
I  and  gratifying.  The  goal  of 
'  5,0<MI  packages  was  almost 

Tripled  by  December  21st,  the 
I  date  of  the  final  appeal.  More 
I  than  2%  of  the  New  York 
Post’s  quarter-million  readers 
have  already  responded,  and 
contributions  continue  to  pour 
j  in  although  all  promotion  has 
ceased. 

To  Adverihan  aad  Agaaefas; 
There's  Food  for  Thooght 
in ‘‘Food  for  Friendship" 

as  a  measure  of  (he  tpcndiag  gosMt 
of  the  readers  of  (ha 

New  YorK  Post 

MARY  McCLUNG,  Advtrtiting  Die. 
75  West  St..  Naw  Yerk  fi.  N.  Y. 

Natiixtally  Refnsenttd  Py 

THEODORO  ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 

Edward  C.  KcaacUy,  Cea'f  jfaaasar 
75  WMt  Street  Now  York  S,  N.  V. 
omcos  IN  rwHcirai.  ntiaa 
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PNPA  Discusses 
Current  Problems 

continued  from  page  11 


today,  said  C.  M.  Bomberger, 
Jeannette  Newt-Dispatch,  is  thiii 
three-point  program  for  every 
newspaper:  (1)  get  it  right;  (2) 
make  it  clear,  and  (3)  get  it  to 
the  reader  on  time. 

Bomberger  said  he  welcomed 
criticism  because  it  shows  the 
paper  is  being  read.  But  the 
successful  newspaper  never 
knuckles  to  its  readers,  because 
the  readers  never  will  respect  a 
paper  that  grovels  to  them.  And 
it  prints  all  the  news  because  of 
its  obligations  to  society. 

John  L.  Wise,  Butler  Eagle, 
suggested  the  best  way  to  com¬ 
bat  criticism  was  by  printing 
more  than  the  news.  He  thought 
that  newspapers  ought  to  do 
more  than  merely  report  on 
community  activities,  such  as 
the  Community  Chest:  they 
ought  to  unite  public  opinion  in 
support  of  such  worthy  enter¬ 
prises,  and  promote  all  efforts 
to  build  a  better  city. 

He  thought  more  local  edi¬ 
torials  coiud  be  employed  to 
advantage  with  “less  emphasis 
on  Iran  and  more  on  the  home 
town.” 

A.  J.  O’Malley,  Scranton  Times, 
suggested  that  all  candidates  for 
public  office  ought  to  be  picked 
and  supported  according  to  their 
qualifications  for  the  office 
rather  than  their  political  affili¬ 
ations.  He  thought  the  time  had 
arrived  to  discard  “sacred  cows.” 

Some  suggestions  offered  by 
O’Malley  for  better  newspapers 
included : 

Eapecially  Obituaries 

More  local  news  —  especially 
obituaries.  The  best  man  in  the 
office  is  none  too  good  for  the 
obituary  Job.  More  and  better 
pictures,  and  the  quality  of  wire 
pictures  improved  by  more  send¬ 
ing  points.  Less  material  from 
the  columnists  and  more  fea¬ 
tures  by  your  own  staff.  Less 
material  by  writers  who  do  not 
really  know  the  inside  of  their 
subjects.  And  every  editorial 
employe  entitled  to  as  much  pay 
as  the  t«p  union  scale  for  miners, 
bricklayers,  etc. 

Headline  writers  who  too 
often  Jump  to  conclusions  and 
write  hea^  not  in  conformity 
with  the  text  were  denounced 
by  G.  Albert  Stewart,  retiring 
PNPA  president  and  former 
Clearfield  publisher,  who  con¬ 
tended  that  many  newspaper 
readers  are  more  influenced  by 
the  front  page — particularly  by 
the  quickly  scanned  headlines — 
than  they  are  by  the  editorials 
or  other  inside  content  of  the 
paper. 

New  officers  for  PNPA  for  the 
year  1946  were  elected  as  fol¬ 
lows:  President,  Stanley  W. 
Calkins,  Uniontown  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  and  Aliquippa  Evening 
Times;  vicepresident,  Harry 
Kimmelman,  Media  News;  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Howard  Reyn¬ 
olds,  Quarryville  Sun. 

Executive  committee  at  large: 
WUliam  L.  McLean.  Jr..  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin;  Col.  J. 
Hale  Steinman,  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.:  Robert  E.  Malick, 
Shamokin  News-Dispatch. 
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District  No.  1— C.  H.  HelntzeP 
man,  Coatesville  Record,  and 
Millard  A.  Stofflet,  Hamburg 
Item. 

District  No.  2— Frank  Walser, 
Hazleton  Plain  Speaker-Stand¬ 
ard  Sentinel,  and  B  r  a  t  o  n 
R.  Gardner,  Montrose  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

District  No.  3 — John  H.  Biddle, 
Huntingdon  Daily  Newt,  and 
Harry  E.  Trout,  Manheim  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

District  No.  4  —  Robert  R. 
Eyerly  Bloomsburg  Morning 
Press,  and  William  D.  Fish, 
of  the  Coudersport  Potter-Enter¬ 
prise. 

District  No.  5 — Corbin  W. 
Wyant,  Simpson's  Daily  Leader- 
Times,  Kittanning,  and  W.  A. 
H  e  1  m  a  n ,  Irwin  Republican 
StaTidard. 

District  No.  6 — George  J.  Mead, 
Erie  Daily  Timet,  and  Forest  W. 
Hopkins,  North  East  Breeze. 

It  was  announced  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  had  re-elected 
William  N.  Hardy  as  manager 
of  PNPA  to  serve  until  July. 
1949. 

Hardy  Tells  of  Goins 

Hardy  reported  “for  the  most 
part”  increased  newsprint  allot¬ 
ments  should  helrt  publishers 
meet  demands  for  papers  by  at 
least  July  1.  He  predicted  an 
even  greater  increase  in  news¬ 
print  from  Canadian  sources  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

"In  spite  of  competition  and 
higher  subscription  rates,”  Hard.v 
said,  “the  continuing  circulation 
gains  are  tremendously  encour¬ 
aging.  Readers  have  been  get- 
thing  more  and  more  for  their 
money.  Editors  have  not  only 
given  their  readers  something 
new,  but  have  outdistanced  their 
rivals  in  furnishing  accurate  and 
complete  information  from  all 
news  sources  of  the  world.  In 
their  local  fields,  of  course,  they 
have  no  equal.” 

More  than  350  guests  at  the 
Friday  luncheon  listened  while 
Austin  H.  McCormick,  .special 
consultant  to  the  U.  S.  War  De¬ 
partment  on  Military  Justice, 
related  details  of  a  rehabilita- 

Fanell  Is  Cited 
For  China  Service 

The  Bronze  Star  Medal  for 
meritorious  service  has  been 
awarded  to  Marine  Corps  Capt. 
Francis  T.  Far¬ 
rell.  former  New 
York  World 
Telegram  fea¬ 
ture  writer. 

Farrell  was 
cited  for  activi¬ 
ties  from  June, 

1945,  to  the 
cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities  while 
serving  as  an  in¬ 
telligence  officer 
in  China.  He  or¬ 
ganized  an  un¬ 
derground  net¬ 
work  of  agents  in  the  coastal 
areas  which  transmitted  valu¬ 
able  information  to  U.  S.  head¬ 
quarters,  which  was  then  plan¬ 
ning  an  amphibious  operation  on 
the  China  Coast.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war  Farrell,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  Strategic  Service 
unit,  was  assigned  to  investiga¬ 
tions  of  war  crimes. 


Farrell 


tion  program  for  law-breakers 
within  the  ranks  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Dinners  for  the  Pennsylvania 
members  of  Associated  Press, 
United  Press  and  International 
News  Service  took  place  Friday. 
AP  voted  to  revive  its  annual 
meetings  of  managing  editors, 
the  first  to  be  held  this  fall  in 
Philadelphia,  with  Dwight  L. 
Perrin,  managing  editor  of  the 
Evening  Bulletin,  chairman. 

Frank  Starzell,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  AP,  took  a  con¬ 
servative  view  of  widely  her¬ 
alded  changes  in  newspaper 
techniques  and  new  improve¬ 
ments,  being  doubtful  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  facsimile  newspapers 
and  expressing  the  belief  wire 
services  would  continue  indef¬ 
initely.  He  did  grant  an  im¬ 
pending  new  era  in  printing 
processes,  especially  in  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions. 

Ralph  Heinzen,  U.P.,  said  it  is 
less  important  to  distribute  our 
news  abroad  that  it  is  to  get 
news  to  us  here  in  America,  and 
to  have  our  men  over  there  send 
out  the  news.  More  than  100 
attended  the  U.P.  dinner,  with 
Ross  Downing  in  charge. 

Diners  at  the  INS  affair  were 
told  that  competition  among  the 
wire  services  will  result  in  much 
better  coverage  and  expansion 
of  facilities.  These  predictions 
came  from  J.  C.  Oestriecher, 
foreign  editor,  and  Bob  Consi- 
dine,  roving  correspondent.  John 
Paget,  state  capital  manager, 
was  in  charge. 

Typography  Contest 

Winners  in  PNPA’s  newspaper 
makeup  and  typography  contest: 

Dailies  with  circulation  of 
more  than  25.000  ( best  front 
page) — first,  Allentown  Morning 
Call;  second,  Altoona  Mirror; 
honorable  mention,  Johnstown 
Tribune;  (best  inside  page) — 
first,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette; 
second,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin;  honorable  mention, 
Reading  Eagle. 

Dailies  with  circulation  be¬ 
tween  7,500  and  25.000  (best 
front  page) — first,  Bradford  Era; 
second,  Johnstown  Democrat; 
honorable  mention,  Butler  Eagle; 
(best  inside  page) — first,  Beth¬ 
lehem  Globe  -  Times;  second, 
Washington  Observer;  honorable 
mention,  Bloomsburg  Morning 
Press. 

Dailies  with  circulations  up  to 
7.500  (best  front  page) — first, 
Greensburg  Daily  Tribune;  sec¬ 
ond,  Gettysburg  Times;  honor¬ 
able  mention,  Carlisle  Sentinel; 
(best  inside  page) — first,  Mead- 
ville  Evening  Republican;  sec¬ 
ond,  Oil  City  Blizzard;  honor¬ 
able  mention,  Williamsport 
Gazette-Bulletin. 

Weeklies  and  semi-weeklies 
(best  front  page) — first,  Apollo 
News-Record;  second,  Quaker- 
town  Free  Press;  honorable 
mention.  Main  Line  Times,  Ard¬ 
more:  (best  inside  page) — first. 
Germantown  Courier;  second 
Kutztown  Patriot;  honorable 
mention,  Bala  Cynwyd  &  Merion 
News. 

A  symposium  on  plant  mod¬ 
ernization  and  equipment  was 
featured  by  an  address  of  John 
A.  Burke,  production  manager, 
Gannett  Newspapers.  (Part  of 
his  talk  appears  in  the  Equip¬ 
ment  Review  section,  page  73), 


Circulators  Consider 
Boys*  Profits,  Premiums 

continued  from  page  10 


attitude,  he  said  there  is  need  of 
a  public  relations  Job  that  re¬ 
quires  the  very  best  talent  of  re¬ 
selling  the  value  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  l^y.  The  following  points 
should  be  considered  in  con¬ 
templated  restoration  of  the  car¬ 
rier  boy  to  prewar  standards: 

Should’nt  there  be  additional 
profit  from  the  sale  of  the  car¬ 
rier’s  products? 

Shouldn’t  there  be  additional 
continuity  of  service,  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  turnover? 

Are  our  monetary  induce¬ 
ments  as  well  as  merchandiit 
awards  up  to  the  standards  of 
our  inflationary  times? 

Shouldn’t  we  survey  our  tra¬ 
ditional  recreational  program  in 
comparison  to  those  of  regular 
agencies  engaged  in  youth  wel¬ 
fare? 

Have  we  placed  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  making  awards  con¬ 
tingent  wholly  on  production 
without  regard  for  mainte¬ 
nance? 

Details  of  various  incentive 
awards,  and  how  they  have 
worked  out  to  the  advantage  of 
newspapers  employing  them, 
were  held  up  as  models  which 
other  newspapers  might  well  em¬ 
ploy,  considering  how  they  have 
returned  dividends  to  those  util¬ 
izing  them.  By  general  concen¬ 
sus,  more  remuneration  must  be 
provided  carrier  boys  in  the  new 
world  of  changing  economic 
standards — if  newspapers  are  to 
continue  the  employment  of  car¬ 
riers  to  their  advantage. 

Col.  Smith's  Last  Advice 

Chairman  Hill,  who  presided 
at  the  symposium,  thought  a 
model  forward-looking  program 
for  circulators  had  been  sounded 
by  the  late  Col.  Ernest  G.  Smith, 
veteran  Wilkes-Barre  newspa¬ 
perman,  Just  before  his  death  re¬ 
cently.  A  member  of  the  PNPA 
circulation  committee,  one  of  his 
last  writings  was  this: 

“It  strikes  me  that  promotional 
ideas  that  might  be  advanced  by 
the  circulation  committee  in  fu¬ 
ture  would  perhaps  be  along  the 
lines  of  publishers  giving  more 
comprehensive  and  better 
planned  services  to  their  commu¬ 
nity,  the  improvement  of  news, 
particularly  local  news,  and  in 
general  boosting  the  idea  that 
every  newspaper  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  should  be  more  and  more 
looked  upon  as  a  real  and  vital 
institution  in  its  community — an 
institution  recognized  as  a  pow¬ 
erful  influence  and  recognized 
also  as  a  vital  spark  plug  in  com¬ 
munity  service.” 

■ 

A  Correction 

A  statement  in  Eoitor  &  Pub- 
LisHint  recently  (Jan.  19,  page 
32)  that  the  San  Francisco  Times 
Publishing  Co.  had  purchased 
the  Lakeside  Press  was  errone¬ 
ous.  Lakeside  Press  is  a  print¬ 
ing  establishment  engaged  in  all 
kinds  of  printing  and  is  now 
preparing  the  San  Francisco 
Times  for  its  first  issue,  E.  C 
Bradshaw,  sole  owner  of  Lake¬ 
side  Press,  has  Informed  E.  &  P 
The  error  is  regretted. 
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Elk  Mt  Crash 
Tough  Story 
For  Newsmen 

Elk  Mountain,  Col.  —  The 
toughest  newspaper  assignment 
of  the  winter  was  enacted  by 
the  reporters  and  cameramen 
who  covered  the  crash  of  a 
United  Airlines  plane  on  Elk 
Mountain  on  Jan.  31.  All  21 
persons  aboard  the  plane  were 

Newsmen  rushed  to  the  scene 
found  themselves  confronted 
with  Arctic  conditions.  They 
bad  to  drive  through  a  blizzard 
to  get  to  Elk  Mountain — and  the 
top  of  the  mountain  was  7,000 
feet  from  the  little  hamlet  of 
Elk  Mountain. 

The  Army  loaned  Arctic  cloth¬ 
ing  to  the  newsmen. 

Only  four  of  the  newsmen 
were  successful  in  climbiM  to 
the  top  on  snowsboes.  They 
were  Morris  Engle,  INS,  from 
Denver;  Edward  Eisenhand,  AP 
eameraman  also  from  Denver; 
and  two  stringers,  one  from 
Acme  and  one  from  Fox  Movie¬ 
tone,  whose  names  were  not 
learned. 

The  newsmen  reached  the  top 
on  Saturday,  less  than  24  hours 
after  the  first  rescuers  found  the 
wreckage  on  the  isolated  11,162- 
foot  peak. 

Engle,  a  crack  cameraman 
who  also  took  pictures  for  INP, 
said; 

“It  was  a  22-mile  hike  up  to 
the  top  and  back.  It  was  just 
as  tough  going  as  coming  down 
as  the  snow  was  frozen.  Be¬ 
sides  it  was  30  degrees  below 
zero  at  the  top  and  winds  hit 
40  miles  an  hour  while  I  was 
there.” 

Eisenhand  turned  reporter  for 
the  AP  and  wrote  a  story  telling 
how  he  had  visited  a  “fairy¬ 
land  of  death.” 


Fast  autos  and  planes  were 
used  by  the  INS,  AP  and  Acme 
to  rush  pictures  back  to  Denver, 
the  nearest  point  for  the  send¬ 
ing  of  wire  and  sound  pictures. 

The  nearest  point  that  pic¬ 
tures  could  be  placed  on  char¬ 
tered  Denver-bound  planes  was 
at  Laramie,  nearly  100  miles 
from  Elk  Moimtain. 

First  pictures  of  the  wreck¬ 
age  were  obtained  from  the  air 
by  Floyd  McCall,  INP  photogra¬ 
pher,  flown  out  of  Denver  by 
special  plane. 

McCaU  and  his  pilot,  although 
they  scored  a  first,  were  turned 
back  Friday  morning  by  the 
very  inclement  weather  when 
they  reached  Laramie. 

On  the  next  morning  McCall 
and  his  pilot  made  a  second  try 
and  this  was  successful.  They 
got  their  pictures  before  the 
newsmen  climbing  the  steep 
mountain  side  reached  the  scene. 
And  of  course  McCall  and  his 
pilot  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
their  pictures  back  to  Denver — 
a  problem  that  faced  the  ground 
cameramen.  McCall  got  the  only 
air  shots.  He  used  three  cameras 
including  one  with  a  14-inch 
lens. 

An  old  hotel  at  Elk  Mountain 
closed  for  the  winter  was  made 
into  press  headquarters. 

Engle  was  in  charge  of  the 
INS-INP  party;  Jud  Dixon. 
Cheyenne  bureau  manager,  was 
in  charge  for  U.P.;  and  Richard 
K.  O’Malley  for  the  AP.  O’Mal¬ 
ley  is  now  attached  to  the  Den¬ 
ver  AP  bureau  after  service 
overseas  as  a  war  correspondent. 
■ 

Likely  Buys  Daily 

The  Logansport  (Ind. )  Morn¬ 
ing  Press,  a  daily  newspaper  has 
been  purchased  by  L.  Parker 
Likely,  New  York  newspaper 
consultant  and  former  Indian¬ 
apolis  resident.  He  had  served 
as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  the  Terre 
Hante  (Ind.)  Star-Post. 


U.P.  Names  Bourne 
On  Pacific  Coast 

Portland,  Ore., — Nick  Bourne, 
United  Press  business  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Portland,  Ore., 
since  1944,  recently  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Pacific  Northwest  jii^- 
sion  manager,  succeeding  John 
W.  (Sky)  Dunlap,  resigned. 

Bourne  was  editor  of  the 
Nevada  State  Journal,  Reno, 
Nev.,  eight  years  before  joining 


Bourne  Dunlap 

the  U.  P.  seven  years  ago  as 
Reno  manager.  He  was  West 
Coast  night  manager  in  San 
Fraocisco  and  a  roving  feature 
reporter  before  transferring  to 
Portland. 

Dunlap  will  become  general 
manager  and  co-publisher  of 
a  new  afternoon  paper  in  his 
home  city,  the  Santa  Ana  (Cal.) 
Daily  Globe.  During  11  years 
with  the  UP,  he  worked  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Los  Angeles,  Fresno, 
Cal.,  Sacramento  Cal.,  and  Port¬ 
land.  He  was  a  former  news¬ 
man  on  the  Santa  Ana  Register 
with  his  associate  in  the  new 
publication,  George  E.  Hart. 

■ 

Daily  Air  Edition 

Chicago — An  air  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  over  station  WIND  last 
week.  Every  hour,  night  and 
day,  .seven  days  a  week,  the 
Daily  News  brings  radio  listen¬ 
ers  five  minutes  of  late  news. 


Greenwich  Time 
C^ts  a  Scoop 
On  UNO  Site 

Greenwich,  Conn.  —  After 
"scooping  the  world”  on  the 
news  that  this  area  had  been 
selected  as  No.  1  site  for  the 
United  Nations  Organization 
headquarters,  the  Greenwich 
Time  assum^  editorial  leader¬ 
ship  in  trying  to  keep  the  com¬ 
munity  bn  a  level  keel  in  a  de¬ 
bate  heard  ’round  the  world. 

On  Thursday,  Jan.  31,  the 
Greenwich  paper  broke  the  story 
that  the  Westchester-Greenwich 
zone  ^d  first  choice  among  the 
UNO  site  committee.  It  wasn’t 
until  Saturday  that  a  formal  re¬ 
lease  was  issued  to  that  effect. 
Meanwhile,  the  Time’s  dis¬ 
closure  had  already  resulted  in 
“protest  meetings.” 

Ted  Yudain,  editor  of  Green¬ 
wich  Time,  then  went  into  action 
with  editorials  cautioning  the 
community  to  weigh  its  responsi¬ 
bility.  While  New  York  City 
newspapers  were  filled  with 
stories  of  resentment  by  many 
residents  of  the  chosen  area  b^ 
cause  they  fear  it  means  they 
will  be  evicted,  Yudain  wrote: 

“Let  Greenwich  bear  this  in 
mind:  if,  by  its  opposition,  it  is 
responsible  for  the  UNO  capital 
being  withdrawn  from  the 
United  States  and  established 
elsewhere,  it  will  stand  before 
the  bar  of  history,  branded  for¬ 
ever  as  the  community  that 
drove  the  Peace  Capital,  on 
which  the  hopes  of  the  world 
depend,  from  American  soil. 

“And  what  effect  would  such 
an  eventuality  have  on  the  rest 
of  the  world,  which  is  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  believe  that  Uncle 
Sam  has  really  grown  up  and 
is  willing  to  take  this  just  role 
in  the  leadership  of  the  world’s 
affairs?” 


‘*The  word  must  have  gone  around  that 


I'm  opening  a  branch  in  IOWA*' 

Right  now  Iowa  is  the  spot  where  prospects 
have  cash  instead  of  reconversion  problems. 

The  spot,  too,  where  you  can  get  staned 
at  least  cost.  For  so  solid  is  The  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register’s  circulation  that  it  cun 
provide  you  with  70%  coverage  of  all  Iowa’s 
wholesalers  and  retailers  as  well  as  70% 
coverage  of  all  Iowa’s  urban  homes  at  a 
milline  cost  of  only  $1.72. 

The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

c  a  V  •  r  i  n  9  metropolitan  lowa 

A  STATE-WIDE  URBAN  MARKET  RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA’S  FIRST  20  CITIES 

Salionally  represented  by  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  Sew  York  —  Chicago  —  Detroit — Philadelphia 

IBITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  NWaary  f.  1f4« 


‘Junket’  Riders  Muse 
On  Aerial  Circulation 


By  William  Reed 

IN  the  clouds  physically  aboard 

TWA’s  “Constellation,”  some 
of  the  52  newspapermen  who 
covered  the  record-breaking 
transcontinental  flight  last  week¬ 
end  allowed  their  fancies  to  soar 
even  higher  than  the  airplane. 

Speculating  on  the  significance 
of  the  flight  with  regard  to  the 
aerial  distribution  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  we  sat  back  in  our  plush 
chairs,  watched  the  topograph¬ 
ical  map  of  the  United  States 
speed  by  16,000  feet  below,  lit 
pipes  and  began  to  dream. 

“This  flight  proves  that  there 
is  nothing  that  is  impo.ssible  in 
air  transportation.”  Robert 
Wood,  editor  of  Aviation  New$, 
declared.  “I  think  it's  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  airplanes 
will  be  the  accepted  means  of 
distributing  metropolitan  dailies 
all  over  the  country.” 

National  Doilies 

“That's  one  of  the  big  things 
that  this  flight  means,”  agreed 
Maurice  Roddy,  aviation  ^itor 
of  the  Chicago  Timet,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Aviation  Writers’ 
Association.  “We  used  to  talk 
about  ‘city’  circulation  and  ’coun¬ 
try’  circulation,  and  the  latter 
meant  circulation  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
But  now  ‘country’  circulation 
actually  means  ‘national’  circula¬ 
tion.  Metropolitan  dailies  will 
become  national  dailies  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.” 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  much 
of  a  chance  of  the  mass  distri¬ 
bution  of  daily  newspapers  in 
the  immmediate  future.”  ob¬ 
jected  John  Jenkins  of  the  Chi- 
capo  Daily  Newt.  “I  know  that 
a  lot  of  aerial  distribution  is 
done  now  and  then,  but  gen¬ 
erally  it’s  just  a  stunt.  It  can’t 
be  done  regularly  until  they  get 
a  cargo  plane  big  enough  and 
fast  enough  to  distribute  news¬ 
papers  economically.  All  this 
flight  shows  is  how  fast  you  can 
get  things  done,  if  you  want  to 
pay  the  price.” 

Gus  Winkler  of  AP  inter¬ 
rupted  to  remark  that  less  than 
carload  shipments  to  points  be¬ 
tween  the  regular  stops  on  an 
air  route  “could  probably  be 
made  by  parachute.” 

Parachuting  Impractical 

Clancy  Dayhoff,  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  representative  of  TWA,  in¬ 
terceded.  “I  don’t  think  para¬ 
chuting  of  newspapers  is  prac¬ 
tical  now.  You  need  a  special 
type  airplane  and  a  cheaper  fuel 
than  that  generally  used.  It 
would  be  particularly  difficult  to 
parachute  them  from  the  Con- 
.stellation.  Since  the  ship  is 
pressurized,  it  would  require  re¬ 
modeling  to  do  the  job.  The 
problem  might  be  solved  by  an 
air  pickup  system,  however.  The 
cost  on  this  is  only  15  cents  a 
ton-mile  and  it  doesn’t  require 
the  plane  to  land.” 

“Newspapers  have  utilized 
every  public  carrier  in  the  past, 
and  I  think  they  will  do  so  in 
the  future,”  Max  B.  Cook,  avia¬ 
tion  editor  and  chief  of  e/titorial 


promotion  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  declared.  “A  sys¬ 
tem  to  do  it  economically  must 
be  worked  out  yet,  but  1  think 
it  will  be  done.” 

“The  development  of  a  trans- 


Henry  Moscow,  New  York  Post 
news  editor,  enjoys  the  scenery 

continental  system  of  freight 
planes  may  bring  the  cost  of 
transporting  newspapers  some¬ 
where  within  reason.”  agreed 
Bob  Mountsier,  aviation  editor  of 
the  New  York  Sun.  “But  I  have 
an  idea  that  facsimile  reproduc¬ 
tion  will  make  even  the  air  de¬ 
livery  of  newspapers  obsolete.” 

Fred  Graham,  aviation  editor 
of  the  New  York  Timet,  was  of 
the  same  opinion.  “Freight 
planes  are  too  unreliable  and 
their  costs  are  prohibitive.  You 
can  only  depend  on  the  sched¬ 
ules  of  freight  planes  about  80% 
of  the  time.  I  think  the  big 
future  is  in  the  fleld  of  telephoto. 
When  the  bugs  are  ironed  out  of 
this  system,  I  think  it  will  be 
faster  and  more  reliable  than  air 
delivery.” 

Lower  Rotes  Are  Near 

“The  development  of  lower  air 
freight  rates  is  closer  than  one 
might  think.”  Cook  said.  “The 
fact  that  they  can  carry  full 
loads  of  lettuce,  fruits  and  flow¬ 
ers  from  California  to  Texas  and 
Chicago  and  still  make  a  profit 
proves  something.  Right  now, 
the  Memphit  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  is  sending  50  newspapers 
to  New  Orleans  on  the  Chicago- 
Southern  Airlines  in  order  to  get 
them  there  in  time  for  people  to 
have  them  before  breakfast. 

“When  they  were  sent  by  rail¬ 
road  they  cost  a  cent  a  pound. 
By  air  they  cost  between  six 
and  seven  cents  a  pound.  It’s 
not  profitable  now,  but  C.  W. 
Bevinger,  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Appeal,  tells  me  that 
as  soon  as  the  Chicago-Southern 
gets  air-cargo  ships  going,  he 
hopes  to  get  rates  that  will  make 
it  possible  to  distribute  the  pa¬ 
pers  at  a  profit.” 

Getting  off  the  circulation  sub¬ 
ject  for  a  moment,  nearly  every¬ 
one  on  board  agreed  that  this 
kind  of  air  travel  means  the 
world  is  definitely  a  city  desk 
beat  tomorrow. 

We  came  down  to  earth  for  a 
round  of  parties  in  Los  Angeles, 
Hollywood  ( with  a  starlet  on 
each  arm),  and  San  Francisco, 
then  we  scooted  home  .  .  .  coast 
to  coast  in  little  more  than  seven 
hours' 


Neck-stretching  over  the  Grand  Canyon  are,  front:  Justin  D.  Bower. 
sock.  Kansas  City  Star,  and  Eric  Bramley.  American  Aviation. 
Rear:  A1  Hughes,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  Tom  Berube, 
Boston  Record-American. 


25  Newsmen  Flying  to  Rome 


Twenty  -  five  newspapermen 
from  Boston,  New  York,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
Detroit  will  accompany  the 
cnartered  flight  o£  lour  Amer¬ 
ican  and  one  Chinese  cardinal- 
designate  to  Rome  on  Feb.  10 
and  11  for  the  consistory  at 
which  the  churchmen  will  bie  in¬ 
vested  with  the  red  hat. 

The  newsmen  will  travel 
aboard  a  C-54  on  a  flight  sched¬ 
ule  so  arranged  that  they  will 
arrive  at  every  point  on  the 
itinerary  at  least  one  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  plane  carrying  Arch¬ 
bishops  Spellman  of  New  York, 
Glennon  of  St.  Louis  and  Tien 
of  China. 

These  prelates  will  leave  New 
York  aboard  a  TWA  Constella¬ 
tion  on  beb.  11  and  stop  over¬ 
night  at  Shannon,  Ireland.  The 
next  day  they  will  celebrate 
Mass  at  Limerick,  visit  the 
Blarney  Stone  at  Killarney  and 
then  fly  to  Paris  where  they  will 
say  Mass  at  Notre  Dame  and 
other  churches. 

Cardinal-designate  Stritch,  of 
Chicago,  and  Cardinal-designate 
Mooney  of  Detroit  will  leave 
Chicago  aboard  another  Con¬ 
stellation  on  Feb.  10  and  fly 
to  Rome  via  Newfoundland,  Ire¬ 
land  and  Paris.  Space  limita¬ 
tions  will  prevent  newsmen 
from  accompanying  this  plane, 
but  a  TWA  photographer  will 
be  aboard. 

James  Winchester,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Fred  Eldean 
Organization  which  is  working 
with  TWA  on  public  relations, 
is  now  in  Europe  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  return  of 
copy  and  pictures. 

Present  plans  for  the  filing 
and  transmission  of  copy  in¬ 
clude  special  wires  from  Lim¬ 
erick  and  Killarney  to  Dublin 
where  the  material  will  be 
picked  up  by  Commercial  Cable 
and  forwarded  to  New  York. 
Copy  from  Paris  and  Rome  will 
be  transmitted  on  facilities  now 
available. 

Pictures  will  be  sent  from  Ire¬ 
land  and  Paris  aboard  TWA 
planes.  The  first  pictures  from 
Rome  will  be  flown  back  on  one 
of  the  Constellations  which  is 
chartered  by  the  churchmen. 
Later  pictures  will  go  by  way 
of  both  ATC  and  TWA  planes. 
In  all  cases,  however,  editors 
may  expect  the  pictures  48  hours 
from  the  time  they  are  taken,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Eugene  Warner,  pub¬ 


lic  relations  director  of  TWA’s 
International  Division,  who  will 
accompanying  the  press  party. 

RCA  has  a  transmitter  in 
Rome  which  may  be  used  to 
send  pictures  by  facsimile  re¬ 
production  if  this  is  desired. 

According  to  Warner,  news¬ 
men  will  have  freedom  to  cover 
all  phases  of  the  investiture 
ceremony  except  the  official 
vote  of  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
which  is  a  secret  ritual.  There 
is  a  tentative  plan  by  the  Vati¬ 
can  to  arrange  a  briefing  for 
newspapermen  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  symbolism  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  which  will  take  place, 
Warner  said 

Definite  plans  have  not  been 
made  yet  for  the  return  of  tte 
party.  However,  the  tentative 
schedule  calls  for  stops  in  Mr 
drid  and  Lisbon.  TWA  is  al¬ 
ready  making  arrangements 
with  Comercial  Cable  for  spe¬ 
cial  wires  to  these  cities.  Con¬ 
versations  are  now  being  held 
with  Spanish  and  Portuguese  of¬ 
ficials  which  are  directed  toward 
expediting  the  rapid  movement 
of  pictures  and  copy. 

'The  reporters  will  be  blllet- 
ted  at  a  resort  hotel  in  Kil¬ 
larney,  Ireland,  the  Hotel  Lute- 
tia  in  Paris  and  the  Hasler  Hotel 
in  Rome.  TWA  public  relations 
instructions  included  a  special 
note  to  carry  along  a  “tuxedo 
and  white  tie.” 

The  25  newsmen  who  have 
plane  reservations  are: 

From  New  York:  Thomas  A. 
Morgan,  INS;  Norman  Montel- 
lier,  U.P.;  John  Patrick  Rooney. 
AP;  William  L.  Ryan.  AP;  John 
Bockhorst  and  Irving  Smith, 
newsreel  pool;  Walt  Sanders, 
Life;  Barrett  McGurn,  Herald 
Tribune;  Harry  Warnecke  and 
Rufus  Cranston,  color  photogra¬ 
phers  for  the  Daily  News; 
Charles  Ridder,  Catholic  Newt; 
Charles  T.  Lucey,  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Newspapers;  and  Edward 
Mahar,  Journal- American. 

From  Chicago:  Stanley  Pieza, 
Herald  -  American,  and  Clem 
Lane,  Daily  Newt. 

From  St.  Louis:  Dan  For- 
restal,  .Globe  -  Democrat,  and 
Frank  Eschen,  NBC. 

From  Boston:  William  Scho¬ 
field,  Herald  -  Traveler;  Lester 
Allen,  Pott;  Austen  Lake,  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  Willard  DeLue,  Globe. 

From  Detroit:  John  C.  Man¬ 
ning,  Timet,  and  Henry  G.  Hock, 
Newt. 
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Support  Is  Urged 
For  Network  Idea 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

HAROLD  B.  SHERWOOD,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  iNetworK.  me. 
and  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  York  UaAy  tnewa,  called 
on  newspaper  publishers  repre¬ 
sentatives  this  week  to  lay  aside 
their  "opposition  to  the  idea  of 
a  national  newspaper  network." 

The  Network  "will  become  a 
powerful,  but  supplementary 
selling  tool”  in  the  representa¬ 
tives’  efforts  to  promote  the 
daily  newspaper  as  a  national 
medium,’*  he  said. 

Mr.  Sherwood  presented  his 
appeal  inursuay  during  the  first 
puoac  showing  of  the  Marion 
Harper  survey,  upon  which 
AN  AN  was  ba^ed.  Ihe  six-hour 
preseniadon  was  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  Chapter,  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  oi  Newspaper 
Reprejen.a lives.  Similar  expres¬ 
sions  ox  the  Network  s  purposes 
were  given  by  two  other  leaders 
in  ANAN,  Hal  Stretch,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  t'hiladelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  and  C.  J.  h  eld- 
mann,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune. 

Honest  Opposition 
"I  realize  full  well  that  I  am 
in  the  midst  of  a  'hotbed'  of 
opposition,"  declared  Mr.  Sher¬ 
wood.  "but  let  me  also  add  that 
I  believe  mat  opposition  to  be 
honest.  1  beneve  u  to  be  a  forth¬ 
right  expression  of  your  firm 
conviction  as  lo  what  is  good  for 
the  newspaper  industry. 

"Let  me  say  with  equal  can¬ 
dor,  however,  that  I  believe  your 
opinions  have  suffered  from  a 
wealth  of  misiniormation  and 
a  lack  of  accurate  and  adequaie 
information  as  to  the  motive 
and  program  of  the  ANAN.” 

The  Network,  he  said,  will 
become  an  "arsenal  of  informa¬ 
tion”  and  a  nucleus  that  will 
divert  appropriations  from  com¬ 
petitive  media  into  newspaper 
channels. 

"We  earnestly  solicit  your  sup¬ 
port  and  helptul  cooperation,” 
Mr.  Sherwood  declared.  "We 
are  blood-allies.  To  engage  in 
internecine  warfare  would  only 
result  in  a  double  knockout.” 

Mr.  Stretch,  also  calling  for 
the  representatives’  support,  de¬ 
clared:  "Our  whole  thinking 
from  the  very  beginning  has 
been  to  get  continuity  in  the 

Plain  Dealer  Leaves 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
«ne  oi  the  original  eponaors  oi 
the  American  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Network,  onnounced 
its  withdrowal  from  the  group 
this  week.  Business  Manager 
Sterling  Graham  has  also  re¬ 
signed  as  a  member  oi  ANAN'a 
board  oi  directors  and  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 


use  of  newspaper  space  and  we 
have  felt  Uiat  as  individual  { 
newspapers  we  could  never  sell  i 
it.  It  this  proves  effective,  I  pre- 1 
diet  that  a  trend  will  develop 
that  will  keep  you  busier  on 
newspaper  oroers  than  you  have 
been  in  a  long  time.” 

Mr.  Feldmann  pointed  out 
that  his  was  "a  socalled  monop¬ 
oly  newspaper.”  “Why  should  | 
the  R  &  T  be  in  a  network?”  he ; 
asked.  "I  feel,  in  the  interest 
of  my  representative,  as  well  as 
my  own,  that  the  R  &  T  should 
play  its  part  in  raising  the  level 
of  selling  newspapers.  I  just 
cannot  see  where  any  move  oi 
action  designed  to  help  the 
newspaper  business  can  be  in¬ 
imical  to  the  in.erests  of  news¬ 
paper  representatives.” 

All  the  speakers  lauded  the 
work  of  the  AANR  and  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  and  de¬ 
clared  they  would  continue  to 
support  them. 

In  introducing  the  speakers, 
Gerald  B.  MagDonald,  president 
of  the  New  York  Chapter,  said 
the  meeting  was  “the  outgrowth 
of  a  fundamental  in’erest  on  our 
part  in  any  movement  that  is 
offered  as  a  contribution  to  our 
Associations  avowed  purpose — 
the  better  selling  of  the  news¬ 
paper  medium.” 

“Comments  voiced  privatelv 
to  us  by  agency  friends,”  he  said, 
lead  us  to  believe  the  honey- 
period  for  radio  is  at  long 
last  over.  The  magnificent  force 
oi  the  newspaper  medium — 
when  unified — is  clearly  mani¬ 
festing  it'^elf.” 

The  Network’s  survey,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Harper  with  the 
aid  of  slide  films,  showed  the 
steen  decline  in  the  new'napers' 
share  of  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar  since  1928.  His  figures 
showed  that  while  the  maga¬ 
zines’  share  remained  approxi¬ 
mately  static  during  that  neriod 
the  new.spaners  lost  a  third  of 
theirs  to  radio. 

Mr.  Harper  laid  par*icula” 
emnhasi.s  on  radio’s  selling  o' 
lon'»  at  attractive 

graduated  discounts. 

The  dtcooiint  nereentages  for 
the  ANAN’s  Central  Group, 
wh’ch  he  sa*d  are  aoplicable  to 
the  network’s  other  groups, 
would  be  as  follows: 

Minimum 

Linaee  1.1  CU  30  B2 

Per  Wwk  Wefekx  Wwks  Weeks  Weeks 
200-enO  ...  —  —  2  4 

;iOO  400  ...  1  3  6  7 

BOO-TOO  ...  a  4  6  8 

800-1100  ..3  6  7  0 

1200  to  full 

pace  ....  4  tt  8  10 

All  product  advertising  of  one 
manufacturer  may  be  combined 
in  calculating  discounts. 

The  Network  has  announced 
that  the  Southeastern  Group  has 
been  organized,  comprising  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  Birmingham 
Age-Herald,  Charlotte  News  & 
Observer,  Chattanooga  News 
Free-Press  and  Times,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune  and  Nor¬ 
folk  Ledger-Dispatch. 


5* 
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It's  a  fast-action  new  comic  strip  .  .  .  about  a 
^  farmer's  daugfiter  who  won  a  trip  to  Hollywood  ^ 
and  wound  up  taking  the  town  over  as  a  starlet . . . 

It's  not  only  furiously  funny,  but  a  daily  strip  filled 
^  with  fashion  art  that  brings  your  readers  back  for  ^ 
more  . . . 

To  Be  Released  February  18  ^ 

Write  Today  for  Prooft  That  Prove 


MARRY  BAKER. 


W.  Mad»*o  St., 
ettirago  €.  IHinoH 
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Gccrrett  Nconed 
Research  Mgr. 
Of  N.  Yr  News 

Harold  G.  Garrett,  acting 
manager  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Newt  research  staff  since  last 
fall,  has  been 
appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  research. 

A  member  of 
the  News  staff 
for  17  years,  he 
started  as  coun- 
t  r  y  circulation 
manager  in  1929 
and  two  years 
later  Joined  the 
research  staff, 
later  becoming 
assistant  to  H.  B. 

Sherwood,  ad¬ 
vertising  mana¬ 
ger. 

A.  O.  Buckingham,  Jr.,  for- 
merlv  of  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co., 
has  Joined  the  research  staff,  as 
have  three  men  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army:  David 
S.  Grant,  Randolph  F.  Paulsen 
and  Thomas  L.  Donovan. 

Lt.  L.  D.  Betowski,  back  from 
duty  with  the  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Germany,  will  return 
ot  the  research  staff  in  February. 

To  the  News  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  Sgt.  William  E.  York  has 
returned  from  the  Marine  Corps 
to  resume  charge  of  production. 
Capt.  Jame.s  T.  Carroll,  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Cjrps,  has  Joined  the 
News  as  an  advertising  copy¬ 
writer. 

Editorial  Page 
Builds  Post  Prestige 

continued  from  page  8 


men  among  the  nation’s  leaders 
are  invited  by  him  to  discuss 
current  problems  with  Post 
staffers  from  time  to  time  for 
background. 

Washington  c  o  r  r  e  spondents 
from  out-of-town  papers  often 
attend  at  hi.s  invitation. 

Mr.  Meyer  knows  the  value  cf 
top  talent  and  he  lets  his  execu¬ 
tives  carry  the  ball.  HLs  role 
Is  that  of  field  general;  he  shapes 
policy. 

His  first  editor  was  Felix 
Morley,  who  got  the  1945  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  for  distinguished  edi¬ 
torial  writing.  He  since  has 
left  and  now  is  president  of 
Haverford  College. 

On  Morley’s  resignation,  Mr. 
Meyer  assumed  the  title  of  edi¬ 
tor  as  well  as  publLsher.  Elli- 
ston  now  is  head  of  the  editorial 
page. 

The  Post  Is  a  partnersh-” 
shared  by  Mr.  Meyer  and  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Agnes  F.  Meyer,  who 
is  a  contributing  writer. 

Hard-working  and  shrewd 
managing  editor  is  Alexander  F. 
(Casey)  Jones,  formerly  of 
Minnesota,  who  has  been  with 
the  paper  alnce  1935. 

Wayne  Coy.,  formerly  in  gov¬ 
ernment  service,  is  assistant  to 
Mr.  Mever  and  ha.s  charge  of 
the  Post’s  radio  station.  WINX. 
recently  acquired.  The  Post 
also  operates  an  experimental 
FM  station,  WSXO,  only  one  in 
Washington. 

Recently,  the  Po.st  hired  Pu- 

70 


litzer  Prize-winning  cartoonist 
Herbert  L.  (Herblock)  Block  to 
draw  its  editorial  cartoons  and 
he  is  played  prominently.  He 
also  is  syndicated. 

Mr.  Meyer  who  recently 
turned  70,  said  he  bought  the 
Post  comparatively  late  in  life 
because  he  wanted  “to  be  fur¬ 
ther  useful  in  public  affairs.’’ 

Here's  his  formula  for  pub¬ 
lishing  a  successful  newspaper 
in  a  nutshell: 

“The  fidelity  with  which  you 
serve  the  people  is  the  criterion. 
A  successful  newspaper  must 
represent  the  public  interest  im- 
partiallv  in  presentation  of  the 
news — in  its  selection  and  han¬ 
dling — covering  important  ques¬ 
tions — and  forming  trends.  In 
short,  you’ve  got  to  stick  to  your 
principles,  but  shoot  high.” 

He’s  not  afraid  of  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  or  FM  as  competing 
media.  A  respecter  of  institu¬ 
tions  that  have  proved  their 
worth,  he  follows  that  philoso¬ 
phy  in  viewing  other  media  of 
public  information.  He  re¬ 
marked,  succintly: 

“Institutions  have  served  by 
adjusting  themselves  to  chang- 
ig  conditions.  Newspapers  have 
undergone  change  before;  they 
can  do  so  again." 

Successful  Bcmker 

Mr.  Meyer  was  successful  as 
a  private  banker  before  he  en¬ 
tered  the  newspaper  field.  Pos¬ 
sessing  a  wide  knowledge  of  fi¬ 
nance,  he  quit  a  prosperous 
business  in  1917  when  the  U.  S. 
went  to  war  and  gave  all  his 
talents  to  government  service. 

During  the  next  decade-and- 
a-half  he  was,  variously,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  War  Industries  Board; 
National  Committee  on  War 
Savings;  Managing  Director. 
War  Finance  Corp.;  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Commission;  Chair¬ 
man,  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corp.;  and  Governor  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board. 

He  resigned  the  last  post  on 
May  10,  1933,  shortly  before 
acquiring  the  Post. 

Mr.  Meyer  served  under  five 
Presidents  —  Wilson,  Harding, 
Coolidge,  Hoover,  Roosevelt. 

He  was  born  in  Los  Angeles 
on  Oct.  31,  1875,  and  entered 
the  University  of  California  in 
1892.  After  a  year  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Yale,  graduating  with 
an  A.B.  in  1895,  following  which 
he  spent  two  years  in  Europe 
studying  foreign  banking  and 
International  finance. 

Returning  to  America,  he 
opened  his  own  banking  busi¬ 
ness  and  by  the  time  he  was 
40  he  had  accumulated  a  for¬ 
tune  and  was  a  director  in  many 
corporations.  He  resigned  all 
his  directorates  and  corporation 
connections  when  he  entered 
government  service. 

When  Mr.  Meyer  entered  the 
local  newspaper  field,  well- 
wLshers  warned  him  that  he 
had  selected  a  hard  nut  to  crack. 

“In  my  first  two  years  I  made 
all  the  mistakes  in  the  book,” 
he  tells  you. 

But  that  was  10  years  ago 
and  the  Post’s  record  shows  that 
he  has  “cracked  the  nut.”  In 
fact,  he’s  done  more. 

He’s  built  one  of  the  nation’s 
outstanding  daily  newspaper 
properties  practically  from  the 
ground  up. 


Garrett 
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THE  FACTS  ABOUT 
THE  RADIO  LISTENING 
AUDIENCE  IN  THE 
GARY  TRADING  AREA? 
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A  report  will  be  published  in  the  near  future  by 

THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 

GARY'S  ONLY  NEWSRARER 

that  will  give  the  results  of  a  survey  conducted  by  the  member! 
of  tlie  Beta  Rho  Chapter,  Kappa  Kappa  Kappa  Sorority,  dur 
ing  the  period  from  November  14  to  December  4  inclusive 
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The  survey  was  made  by  telephone  and  was  continuous  from 
8:00  a.m.  until  10:00  p.m.  each  day,  including  Sundays,  du 
ing  these  hours.  The  number  of  calls  made  exceeded  8,500,  sa 
the  survey  was  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  reflect  the  listei 
ing  habits  in  the  Gary  Trading  Area. 


If  you  are  buying  one  minute  or  more  on  any  station  wbn 
signal  strength  reaches  Gary  during  these  hours,  you  cai 
determine  the  size  of  tlie  listening  audience  in  this  area. 

In  addition,  it  will  tell  tlie  ownership  of  sets  by  manufacturerj 
names  or  brands,  how  long  the  sets  have  been  owned  an| 
whether  the  owner  intends  to  purchase  a  neW  set  in  the  neat 
future. 


If  you  want  a  copy  of  the  report,  write  to  the  national  adve:*  jj 
tising  department  of  ^ 

THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 

the  newspaper  witli  one  of  tlie  most  productive  PULLIiNS 
rates  in  America. 

fictional  Adccruting  Repratentaliiitt 

BURKE.  KUIPERS  A  UAHOKEY,  INC..  New  York,  Chieafa.  Atbsu,  Dallu,  OUabaoe  0« 

For  best  results  ADVERTISE  ADEQUATELY  in  newspape  r 
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HERE’S  THE 
BULB 


THE  FIX! 

Fok  pix  that  cli<’k  .  .  .  every  time 
.  .  .  foiiiil  on  the  sure-shot  dependability 
of  Siiperilasli. 

Its  extra -wide  peak  gives  added  safety 
margin  .  .  .  lakes  the  gamble  out  of  syn¬ 
chronization.  Its  absolute  uniformity  —  in 
hull)  after  bulb— means  depeiulable  results. 

,  You  kuoiv  in  advance  just 

what  Superflash  will  do! 

That's  why  the  top-notch- 
I '  game  say  “Super- 

L  flash  every  time.^  You're  one 

BAMkiV  them,  aren't  you? 


"FIRST  IN  FLASH" 

WABASH  CORPORATION,  345  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyti  31,  N.  Y. 
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Chicago  Hospital  Code 
Proposed  for  Nation 


Chicago  —  So  successful  has 
been  the  code  intended  to  guide 
Chicago  Hospitals  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  newspapers,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Hospital  Council  has  rec¬ 
ommended  it  for  consideration 
by  the  American  Hospital  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  a  national  code. 

Originally  conceived  by  a 
group  of  public  relations  direc¬ 
tors  of  five  Chicago  hospitals, 
assisted  by  two  newspapermen 
James  C.  Leary  and  A1  West- 
elin,  the  code  has  been  in  form¬ 
al  use  since  last  May. 

George  Bugbee,  AHA  execu¬ 
tive  director,  said  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  would  consult^. 

Specific  recommendations  of 
the  Chicago  code  include: 

“When  releasing  information  to  news¬ 
papers,  in  consideration  of  professional 
ethics  the  name  of  the  attending  physi¬ 
cian  should  not  be  divulged  without 
first  obtaining  his  permission. 

“It  is  suggested  that  in  instances 
where  there  is  widespread  public  inter¬ 
est,  a  member  of  the  staff  in  charge  of 
the  case  arrange  for  periodic  bulletins 
as  to  the  patient's  conditon;  and  if  the 
physician  cannot  be  reached  that  he 
delraate  someone  to  issue  such  bulletins. 

“Photographs  of  a  new  baby  must  be 
taken  through  a  viewing  window.  No 
photographs  may  be  taken  of  mother 
and  child  together,  until  they  have 
been  dismissed  and  are  ready  to  leave 
the  hospital. 

“Certain  items  of  public  interest  are 
a  matter  of  wlice  record.  The  following 
items  of  public  information  may  be  given 
to  the  press  without  the  patient’s  consent: 


("a)  Name,  address,  marital  status, 
color,  age,  sex,  occupation,  employer. 

(“h)  Nature  of  accident:  Injured  by 
automobile,  explosion,  shooting,  et  cet¬ 
era.  The  hospital  will  give  out  only 
general  information  regarding  the  in¬ 
juries  received. 

(“c)  In  cases  of  suicide  or  attempted 
suicide,  in  cases  of  intoxication  and 
dru|i(  addiction,  or  in  cases  where  moral 
turpitude  is  involved,  the  hospital,  be¬ 
cause  of  difficulty  in  diagnoses,  time 
involved  in  making  diagnoses,  and  the 
possibility  if  repercussion  in  the  form 
of  daim-ige  suits,  twill  not  make  details 
public. 

(“d)  It  is  recommended  that  if  a 
police  officer  is  present  in  the  receiv¬ 
ing  ward,  representatives  of  the  press 
be  permitted  and  urged  to  talk  with 
him  about  accident  cases  involved. 
Deaths 

“The  death  of  a  patient  is  presumed 
to  be  public  property,  and  if  a  patient 
it  of  sufficient  prominence  so  that  news¬ 
papers  will  be  interested  the  hospital 
would  indicate  its  cooperation  by  noti¬ 
fying  the  newspapers.” 

At  .several  Chicago  hospitals  a 
press  representative  has  been 
appointed  and  telephone  switch¬ 
board  operators  refer  all  news¬ 
paper  calls  to  him. 


Rovenholt  Takes  Bride 

Albert  Rovenholt.  United 
Press  manager  at  Hong  Kong, 
married  Miss  Marjorie  ^veryns, 
in  Shanghai  on  Jan.  29.  The 
bride  was  given  away  by  Lt. 
Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  American  Forces 
in  China.  She  Ls  a  member  of 
Time  magazine. 


PRINCIPLE 
AND  INTERESTS 


riiat  they  mast  sene  .ytmi 
best  interests  is  the  prinei|)le 
on  which  Johnson  inks  are 
inatle  .  .  .  another  reason  for 
their  hiji^h  t|nality. 


ccr-  anS'^OMPANY 

GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 

lOth  and  Lombard  Straati,  Philadalphia,  ^a. 

Now  York  •  Chicago  •  Boston  •  St.  Louis  •  Clovolond  •  Dotrolt 
Bollimoro  •  Kansas  City  •  Pittsburgh  •  Atlanta  •  Dallas 


Intertype  Aluminum  Magazines  Now  Anodized 

INTERTYPE  Aluminum  Magazines  are  chemi¬ 
cally  processed  to  make  them  corrosion-resistant. 

Sluggishness,  a  result  of  corrosion,  is  therefore 
eliminated.  This  in  turn  assures  free  and  accurate 
circulation  of  the  matrices  through  the  magazine. 

Instant  matrix  response  to  the  keyboard  is  the 
immediate  result.  And... a  full-length  Aluminum 
Magazine  weighs  24  pounds  less  than  a  compa¬ 
rable  brass  magazine.  Intertype,  Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y. 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SUITE  1700  TIMES  TOWER  •  147$  IROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 


Plans  to  enlarge  and  modern¬ 
ize  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Regis* 
ter  and  Tribune  plant  were  dis¬ 
closed  at  the  annual  stockhold¬ 
ers’  meeting. 

Gardner  Cowles.  Jr.,  pr^i- 
dent.  said  architects  and  engin¬ 
eers  are  now  at  work  on  plans 
for  the  erection  of  an  addition 
adjoining  the  present  plant  on 
the  north  along  Eighth  street  be¬ 
tween  Locust  and  Grand  avenue. 

Tbe  addition  would  be  82  by  132 
feet,  seven  stories  high. 

The  present  Register  and 
Tribune  annex  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Eighth  and  Locust  will 
be  torn  down  and  replaced  with 
a  7-story  building  which,  with 
the  new  addition  to  the  north, 
will  be  joined  to  the  main  pres¬ 
ent  Register  and  Tribune  build¬ 
ing  to  form  a  modern,  air-condi¬ 
tioned  newspaper  plant  50% 
larger  in  productive  capacity 
than  the  present  plant. 

Mr.  Cowles  said  construction 
will  be  started  this  spring  if  it 
can  be  done  without  interfering 
with  new  home  building. 

Twelve  new  press  units  with 
cylinders  for  printing  color 
have  been  ordered.  They  will 
be  installed  in  a  new  press  room 
extending  along  Eighth  street. 

Large  windows  will  permit  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  entire  press 
room  from  the  street. 

Officers  of  the  Register  and  DURING  the  next 
Tribune  Company  elected  by 
the  stockholders  were; 

Gardner  Cowles, 

Gardner  Cowles,  J 


Inside  Story"  of  Cape  Girardeau  Plant 

ng  •reefed  in  1924*25  it  planned  by  the  Cepe  Girerdeeu  (Mo.)  Soufhoetf  Mittotirien. 

occupied  by  tforet*  will  be  taken  over  for  newspaper  operefiont.  An  elevator  theft  tm 
■  mechanical  department  it  being  erected.  The  competing  room  it  now  on  the  main  floor. 


Publishers  Should  Help  Executives 
To  Inaease  Production,  Burke  Says 


partments.  Air-condHioning  for 
all  departments,  if  not  installed 
when  building  is  erected,  should 
be  planned  for  future  installa¬ 
tion,  -and  the  necessary  ducts 
should  be  put  in  the  walls  and 
between  the  ceilings  and  floors. 

A  well  with  a  good  flow  of 
water  can  be  used  for  cooling 
casting  machines,  flushing  toilets 
and  cooling  air  -  conditioning 
equipment.  To  insure  all  de¬ 
partments  a  maximum  of  light 
and  power,  the  power  service 
should  be  of  suflScient  capacity 
to  handle  any  additional  service 
Some  of  the  things^  to  be  re-  required  in  the  future. 

■ _ _  “:  ,r  Consideration  should  be  given 

future  expansion,  to  using  fluorescent  lighting  in 

proper  location  of  each  depart-  all  departments. 

An  automatically  controlled 
j  heating  system  Is  usually  the 

..  '  most  economical  and  the  most 

satisfactory. 

Locating  the  press  in  the  win- 
dow.  done  very 

r  often  these  usually  re- 

,  suits  in  an  inefficient  and  ex- 

:  pensive  pressroom  operation. 

,  ■ "  A  conference  room  sufficient- 

^  large  enough  to  accommodate 
large  groups  of  people  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  best 


the  departments.  Providing,  of 
course,  that  these  department 
heads  have  had  a  chance  to 
study  the  operations,  layout,  etc. 
of  other  newspapers  comparable 
in  size  to  their  own  paper. 

It  should  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  primarily,  a  new.s- 
paper  plant  is  a  manufacturing 
plant  and  does  not  have  to  be 
There  are  a  number  of  archi-  ^3'*’  Street:  nor  does  the 
tects  who  have  had  considerable  building  have  to  have  an  ex¬ 
experience  in  the  erection  of  pensive  exterior, 
newspaper  plants,  but  the  ar-  C:  _ 

ranging  of  the  equipment  in  the  membered  when  building  a  new 
various  departments  .should  be  plant  are 
left  to  those  in  charge  of 


The  next  Mechanical  Con/er- 
ence  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  will  take  place  in 
Atlantic  City  in  June.  George 
W.  Holloway,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Elizabeth 
Daily  Journal,  is  president.  It 
will  be  a  two-day  meeting. 

IDITOR  ft  P U  ■  L I  S  H  I R  for  Pebraery  V,  H44 


Architect's  design  for  Des  Moines  R  &  T  eddition. 


md  /  j 

Photographic  Darkroom  Is  Assemhied 
From  Variety  of  Household  Caslofls 


furnishes  water  drainage  and 
there  is  hot  and  cold  running 
water  from  taps.  The  darkroom 
door  is  fitted  with  an  outside 
warning  light  which  automati- 
ically  shines  when  occupied. 


Alameda  T-S  Plans 
5'Slory  Structure 


By  W.  W.  Morgan 

CONCEIVED  in  want  and  born 


Plans  for  a  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  five-story  building  to  house 
the  Alameda  t Calif.)  Times-Star 
are  announced  by  Abraham. 

. .  _  _ _ _  Kofman,  publisher.  Occupancy 

hands  and  figures  of  the  clock.  Expansion  of  the  Hanford  is  scheduled  for  July. 

Then  is  was  discovered  that  this  <  Calif.  >  Sentinel  &  Journal  The  structure  wUl  provide 
paint  was  “out  for  the  duration.”  plant  has  enabled  installation  of  25,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
The  electrical  transformer  special  inside  quarters  for  car-  on  a  corner  location  opposite 
was  repaired  and  hooked  up  riers.  Equipment  includes  a  bi-  the  city  hall,  with  15,000  .square 
with  the  clock  after  the  glass  cycle  stand  with  spaces  for  each  feet  planned  for  the  newspaper, 
had  beert  removed  from  the  face  carrier.  There  are  separate  The  third  and  fourth  floors  will 
of  it.  By  means  of  a  thin  desks  and  lockers  for  each  boy.  be  rented  as  office  space.  Fifth 
copper,  wire,  attched  at  the  fig-  A  second  flat  bed  press  is  to  story  will  be  available  for  the 
ure  12,'  contact  was  made  when  be  installed.  The  press  well  'Times  -  Star's  new  frequency 
tlte  mnnute  hand  came  around  to  adjacent  to  the  present  press  modulation  station,  for  which 
.start  the  doorbell 'sounding  after  wasj^jlaced  in  the  concrete  floor-  application  is  pending, 
tne  desired  minutes  had  ticked  ing'  when  ..the  plant  was  built.  Business,  circulation  and  job 
6fl.  -  in  . 1940,  by  remodelling  a  the-  printing  departments  and  pre.ss 

Ferrotype  tins  could  ^be  pur-  aler  building.  equipment  will  be  on  the  first 

cha-sed  but  a  curved  rack  was  Negotiations  are  under  way  floor.  Eklitorial  offices,  compos- 
built  and  heat-producing  elec-  for  a  new  building  for  the  Chico  ing  room,  stereotyping  equip- 
tric  bulbs,  the  kind  used  in  Record,  recently  purchased  by  ment  and  a  new  photo-engrav- 
poultry  brooder  houses,  were  Stanley  Beaubaire  and  Keith  ing  department  will  be  on  the 
installed  to  produce  a  speedy  Topping,  Hanford  publishers.  second  floor,  Mr.  Kofman  said, 
dryer  for  glossy  prints. 

The  safelight  us’d  in  develop-  i  i  ^ 

noow,  a  janitors  ing  prints  was  built  and  in-  BurkC  5  T OIK  Of  FNrA  ConVCntlOn 

secondhand  stor'  stalled,  a  varied  lot  of  clips  were  /  -o. 

mechanic’s  metal  obtained  for  drying  negatives  i  Continued  from  page  73) 

^  years  and  most  of  our  ments  and  the  purchase  of  new 

Inefe-  comtoa-  were“S  f.  present-daj;  pracllcea  are  baaed  equipment. 

rVnd  chSl  of  An  electric  Ian  aucks  biKl  air  “fi"  r ‘lh‘an°o"n  arientiKT"  ■>f“8ultlbn  probably  la  tbe 
out  of  the  ticht  6  x  6V^  dark-  scientific  fact.  important  thing  of  all  in 

e.  »i„i  .  ^  rwm  through  a  stoveoiDe  elbow  ^  ^  is  true  some  improvements  a  publisher's  treatment  of  his 

e  articles,  and  a  ^  allows  no  light  to  come  been  made  in  all  printing  mechanical  executives.  By  recog- 

unor  ones,  were  .  around  during  this'  period,  nition,  I  mean  publishers  should 

i’c''an'"Herald""im:  which  the  da^room  wks  bu^^^^  °L‘he  mechan- 


i  that  they  were  made  to  increase  gf  men  selected  as  heads  of 
/  production  and  give  us  more  their  other  departments,  and 
•  “speed.”  and  to  get  this  speed  men  who  will  be  respected  by 
which  is  most  essential,  we  have  those  working  under  them  and 
,  sacrificed  good  printing.  ^ith  them. 

L  From  what  I  can  find  out 

■  from  the  various  manufacturers  Execufl  •  Ao  y 
m  of  printing  equipment,  I  am  Don't  make  the  mistake  of 
^  sorry  to  sev  I  don't  believe  any  putting  men  in  charge  of  me- 
.  revolutiona.’y  changes  will  be  chanical  departments  just  be- 
m  made  for  some  time.  cause  they  are  good  rnechanics. 

9  Production,  in  my  opinion,  is  Being  a  good  mechanic  is  nec- 
I  our  Number  One  problem  today,  essary,  but  in  addition,  a  me- 
Publishers  at  the  present  time  chanical  executive  must  have 
j  are  paying  the  highest  hourly  executive  ability  and  be  able  to 
*  rates  that  have  ever  been  paid,  command  respect. 

a  and  until  such  time  as  it  is  de-  Publishers  should  get  better 

termined  just  what  a  living  acquainted  with  their  mechan- 
wage  is  and  it  is  recognized  ical  executives.  Invite  them  to 
that  wealth  must  be  produced  luncheon  meetings  and  encour- 
before  it  can  be  divided,  the  age  them  to  join  some  of  the 
present  and  possibly  higher  business  men’s  clubs  the  same 
wages  will  prevail.  '  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  man- 

increased  production  will  aging  editors,  advertising  man- 
give  some  relief  from  these  agers,  circulation  managers,  etc. 
high  wages,  but  to  get  in-  One  thing  is  sure,  Mr.  Publisher, 
crea.sed  production,  certain  the  respect  those  working  under 
things  are  necessary.  First,  a  your  mechanical  executives 
thorough  check  of  the  equip-  have  for  their  bosses  will  de¬ 
ment  in  all  departments  should  pend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
be  made,  and  any  obsolete  recognition  given  these  execu- 
equipment  should  be  replaced  fives  by  you;  and  please  don't 
with  such  labor-saving  equip-  forget,  your  mechanical  execu- 
ment  as  is  available.  Second,  in  tives,  on  an  average,  have  a 
their  efforts  to  increase  produc-  greater  number  working  under 
tion,  mechanical  executives  them  than  any  other  depart- 
should  be  given  some  real  help  ment  head. 

by  their  publishers  in  the  form  Last,  but  by  no  means  lea.«t. 
of  support,  recognition  and  en-  is  encouragement.  I  am  sure 
couragement.  you  know  what  I  mean  by  en- 

By  support,  I  mean  publishers  couragement.  Any  executive 
should  back  up  their  executives  who  is  getting  results  under 
in  such  plans  as  they  may  have  present  working  conditions 
for  increasing  production  even  .should  be  oroperly  compensated 
though  their  plans  may  make  for  his  efforts  and  should  be 
necessary  objectionable  changes  naid  a  'alary  that  will  permit 
Homemade  enlarger  in  Winona  Re-  in  the  operation  in  their  de-  him  and  his  famil.v  to  live  in 
publican-Herald's  war-born  darkroom,  partments  and  other  depart-  keeping  with  his  position. 
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enlarging.  These  parts  were 
the  base,  the  upright  adjustable 
post  and  the  electrical  connec¬ 
tions.  including  a  switch  for 
the  enlarging  bulb.  The  bread¬ 
board  was  bolted  to  the  base  for 
use  as  an  easel. 

Plywood  formed  a  housing  for 
the  lamp  with  the  car  headlight 
reflector  mounted  at  the  top  and 
the  interior  given  a  coating  of 
aluminum  paint  to  intensify  the 
light.  Louvres  were  installed 
to  permit  the  heat  to  escape  and 
a  hinged  door  was  attached. 

The  camera’s  plate  holders 
were  too  large  for  the  four-by- 
five  Speed  Graphic  negatives 
but  a  sheetmetal  shop  cut  out 
light  gauge  metal  masks  which 
made  it  possible  to  continue  to 
use  the  holders.  Two  sheet¬ 
metal  L’s  were  used  to  hold 
the  enlarging  paper  in  place  on 
the  breadboard  and  govern  the 
size  of  the  prints  until  a  used 
easel  was  obtained. 

The  top  of  the  jar  cover  was 
cut  awav  to  leave  a  ring  which 
was  covered  by  the  then-rare 
red  cellophane  and  mounted  on 
the  camera  to  supply  an  ad- 
iustable  safelight  for  the  en; 
larirpr  lens. 

’’’he  baking  dishes  were  the 
best  substitute  for  the  usual 
pans  for  developer  and  fixer 
while  the  alarm  clock,  a  paper- 
covered  war  baby  itself,  formed 
an  important  unit  in  the  contriv¬ 
ance  of  a  timer. 


#  #  ^ 


A  PRESS  WITH  SUPERIOR  COLOR  PRINTING  FACULTIES 


MUST  BASICALLY  BE  A  HIGHLY  CAPABLE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 


Ihe  new  post-war  Hoe  Color-Convertible  measures  up  to  this 
truism  in  the  fullest  sense. 

Fundamentally  it  is  a  new  embodiment  of  all  the  fine  qual¬ 
ities  that  have  always  characterized  the  Hoe  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  unit,  sound  design  with  well  proven  yet  highly  modernized 
features. 

Today  in  its  new  styling  it  is  still  the  outstanding  printing 
unit  —  streamlined  but  readily  accessible  —  the  best  black 
press  you  can  buy  with  inherent  provisions  for  adding  extra 
color  printing  facilities  where  and  when  you  want  them. 


K  as  new  york  54,  n.  y. 

Branches:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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U.  S.  Department  Reports  Job  Outlook 
As  'Good'  for  Printers  and  Pressmen 


Color  in  Boston 

Marking  a  "first"  in  Boston,  the 
Herald-Traveler  recently  used 
three  colors  and  black  in  a  promo¬ 


Facsimile  Improved 
With  Cathode  Ray 


TWO  recent  reports  by  the  U.S. 

Department  of  Labor  riiscuss 
the  employment  outlook  for  ma¬ 
chine  and  hand  compositors  and 
pressmen. 

For  compositors,  the  summary 
states;  “Enough  jobs  for  all 
qualified  journeymen  during 
next  few  years;  also  unusually 
large  number  of  apprenticeships 
and  other  trainee  opportunities. 
Thereafter,  little  change  in  em¬ 
ployment  likely  for  some  years; 
in  the  long  run,  a  decline  Is  pos¬ 
sible.” 

Immediate  openings  for  Jour¬ 
neymen  pressmen  and  also  for 
press  assistants  and  feeders  are 
noted.  In  addition,  the  report 
says  there  will  be  many  trainee 
opportunities.  The  long-range 
outlook  for  pressman  jobs  is 
"good,”  for  press  assistants,  it 
is  “less  favorable.” 

Outlook  for  Frlofort 

The  outlook  for  compositors 
is  given  as  follows: 

"Employment  of  operators 
will  probably  rise  above  both 
prewar  and  wartime  levels  in 
the  immediate  future.  In  1940. 
there  were  an  estimated  60,000 
journeymen,  of  whom  a  good 
many  were  unemployed.  Ap¬ 
prentices  and  other  trainees 
numbered,  on  the  average,  one 
to  about  every  ten  employed 
craftsmen,  the  ratio  varying 
from  area  to  area  and  shop  to 
■hop;  some  shops  offered  no 
training  opportunities  of  any 
kind. 

"During  the  war,  a  shortage 
of  journeymen  developed. 
Roughly  10-15%  entered  the 
armed  forces.  An  even  greater 
percentage  of  apprentices  were 
drafted  or  enlisted,  and  few  new 
trainees  were  available.  Now, 
there  is  an  oversupply  of  crafts¬ 
men  in  some  areas,  which  may 
continue  at  least  for  a  while. 

“In  the  country  generally, 
however,  employers  will  prob¬ 
ably  need,  during  the  next  few 
years,  as  many  qualified  jour¬ 
neymen  as  are  likely  to  be  avail¬ 
able  and  many  more  trainees 
than  usual.  Men  with  the 
highest  composing  room  skills, 
including  good  experience  as 
hand  compositors,  plus  super¬ 
visory  and  managerial  abilfties 
will  find  some  immediate  open¬ 
ings  in  salaried  positions  or  will 
have  good  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  to  such  jobs. 

"There  will  also  be  many 
more  opportunities  for  on-the- 
job  training  than  usual.  Vet¬ 
erans  with  non-journeyman  ex¬ 
perience  in  civilian  composing- 
room  work,  and  also  the  small 
number  who  gained  their  first 
experience  while  in  the  armed 
forces,  will  have  a  particularly 
good  chance  for  jobs  as  learners. 
Some  servicemen  and  others 
wishing  to  go  into  business  for 
ffiemselves  may  be  able  to  do  so: 
generally  those  with  good  all- 
around  experience  in  the  indus¬ 
try  will  have  the  best  chance 
of  success. 

"After  the  next  year  or  two. 
opening.s  for  newcomer.s  will 


probably  be  fewer.  Men  who 
get  into  the  trade  will  have  a 
good  chance  of  holding  their 
jobs.  Printing  employment 
tends  to  be  less  affected  by 
declines  in  general  business  ac¬ 
tivity  than  employment  in 
manufacturing  as  a  whole.  In 
addition,  the  long-range  trend 
in  employment  of  linotypists 
has  been  upward.  Eventually, 
however,  technological  and 
other  factors  may  lead  to  a 
downward  trend  in  the  occu¬ 
pation. 

“Most  job  openings — but  also 
the  keenest  competition  for  jobs 
— will  probably  be  found  in 
large  cities,  notably  those  in 
New  York,  Illinois.  California, 
and  Pennsylvania.  This  will 
not  hold  equally  true  for  all 
branches  of  printing,  however. 
Opportunities  are  likely  to  be 
more  scattered  in  newspaper 
than  in  job  printing,  for  ex¬ 
ample — although  this  difference 
has  been  decreasing  gradually 
over  the  years  as  job  shops  have 
spread  out  more  and  more  to 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

“Like  most  graphic  arts  work¬ 
ers,  operators,  especially  in 
newspaper  shops,  are  more  like¬ 
ly  to  have  steady  employment 
and  earnings  throughout  the 
year  than  workers  in  many 
other  industries.” 

Outlook  tor  frottmou 


tion  ad  on  tha  last  page.  Rag 
Trantar,  production  managar,  was 
in  charge  of  the  test.  One  prass 
unit  was  equipped  to  do  the  job. 


or  four  journeyman  pressmen. 
There  will  be  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  openings  im¬ 
mediately  and  for  the  next  few 
years,  due  primarily  to  the 
acute  shortage  brought  on  by 
the  war  and  the  expected  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  industry.  There¬ 
after,  not  only  will  openings 
for  newcomers  have  become 
much  fewer,  but  employment  in 
the  occupation  will  probablj 
resume  its  long-range  trend 
downward. 

"In  both  pressman  and  press 
assistant  work,  veterans  with 
civilian  or  military  non-journey¬ 
man  experience  will  have  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  chance  for  jobs 
as  learners.” 

New  Treasurer  Named 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Sun  Chem¬ 
ical  Corporation  ( formerly  Gen¬ 
eral  Printing  Ink  Corporation), 
Charles  R.  Sherman  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  treasurer,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Thomas  A.  Lonci  who  had 
resigned.  Mr.  Sherman  has  been 
associated  with  the  corporation 
for  many  years. 


Issuance  of  a  patent  to  Cap¬ 
tain  WiUiam  G.  H.  Finch  cover¬ 
ing  a  Cathode  Ray  Facsimile 
Receiver  has  been  announced 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
in  Washington. 

The  patent  describes  a  princi¬ 
ple  for  using  the  effects  of  a 
magic  eye  in  facsimile  recording 
to  make  possible  simple  and 
inexpensive  facsimile  recording 
at  high  speeds.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  cathode  ray  tube 
has  been  a  subject  of  intense 
interest  in  the  laboratories  of 
Finch  Telecommunications,  Inc. 

Finch  laboratories  have  con¬ 
ducted  research  in  the  use  of 
cathode  ray  tubes  in  facsimile 
for  instantaneous  recording  em¬ 
ploying  the  principles  of  the 
recently  issued  patent;  and 
others  which  are  covered  in  fur¬ 
ther  pending  patent  applica¬ 
tions.  These  permit  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  instantaneous  reception 
of  television  systems  to  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  benefits  of  fac¬ 
simile  recording. 

Particular  emphasis  has  been 
based  on  synchronizing  and 
phasing  to  ensure  clear  and 
sharply  defined  pictures  in  a  con¬ 
struction  which  the  company 
engineers  believe  will  be  le.« 
expensive  and  more  positive  m 
its  operation  than  the  pre^nt 
more  complicated  mechanical 
facsimile  systems. 


For  pressmen  the  outlook  is: 

“Employment  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  will  rise  considerably  in 
the  next  few  years  and  prob¬ 
ably  more  slowly  thereafter.  In 
1940,  pressmen  numbered  about 
33,000  employed;  3,000  unem¬ 
ployed.  During  the  war,  large 
numbers  of  journeymen,  ap¬ 
prentices,  and  potential  appren¬ 
tices  went  into  the  armed  forces 
and  war  industries.  Mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  this,  a  shortage  of  both 
skilled  workers  and  trainee  re¬ 
placements  developed.  Few  men 
received  even  partial  pressman- 
training  in  the  armed  forces. 

“To  make  up  for  the  shortage, 
meet  normal  replacement  needs, 
and  handle  the  anticipated  in¬ 
creases  in  printing  of  all  kinds, 
the  industry  will  require,  during 
the  next  few  years,  all  qualified 
journeymen  likely  to  be  avail¬ 
able.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
many  hundreds  of  trainee  oppor¬ 
tunities.  especially .  as  new  ma¬ 
chinery  becomes  available. 

“Long-range  trend  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  occupation  is  up¬ 
ward.  Technological  develop¬ 
ments  have  tended  to  increase 
the  need  for  skilled  ‘specialists’ 
on  one  type  of  press  (as  con¬ 
trasted  to  the  all-around  men 
previously  required ) . 

“For  years  there  has  been  an 
excess  of  small  general  printing 
shops.  But  some  servicemen 
and  others  wishing  to  go  into 
business  for  themselves  may  be 
able  to  do  so;  generally,  those 
with  good,  all-around  civilian 
experience  will  have  the  best 
chance  of  success. 

“Press  Assistants.  —  In  1942 
there  was,  on  the  average,  one 
press  assistant  to  every  three 


The  Type  Metal  QUIZ 


QUESTION: 

Am  I  sticking  my  neck  out  by  in¬ 
sisting  on  Imperial  Type  Metal? 


ANSWER: 

No — you  stick  our  neck  out,  for  as 
soon  as  the  first  pound  of  Imperial 
metal  enters  your  supply,  Imperial 
takes  the  unconditional  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  that  supply's  performance. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  CO. 


Serving  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry 

PHILADELPHIA  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 
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MAKEUP  SUGGESTIONS 
Placing  of  Patent  Medicine  Ads 

By  Prank  E.  Hoffman 


Northwest  Confab 
Deats  with  Color 

Intricacies  of  color  printing 
will  be  delved  into  by  the  fourth 
annual  Northwest  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  at  St. 
Paul.  Minn.,  Feb.  16,  17  and  18. 

Among  speakers  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  Gus  Carlson  of  the 
Harold  M.  Pitman  Co.  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ira  Hoffman  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  Foster  Kienholz  of 
St.  Paul. 

The  conference  gets  under 
way  at  3  p.m.  Feb.  16  with  reg¬ 
istration  of  delegates  and  visit¬ 
ors,  followed  by  a  stag  and  get- 
together  in  the  evening  with 
A .  H.  Sovde  of  MinneapolLs 
chairman  of  a  committee  in 
charge. 

A  general  assembly  will  take 
place  Feb.  17  at  8:30  a.m.  with 
A.  E.  Rosene,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press,  conference 
president,  making  the  address  of 
welcome.  Joseph  Hick  of  the 
St.  Cloud  Times-Journal.  vice- 
president,  will  give  the  invoca¬ 
tion  with  Mayor  John  J.  Mc¬ 
Donough  of  St.  Paul  also  giving 
a  welcoming  address. 

A  photoengraving  session  will 
be  in  charge  of  Ernie  Scherer  of 
the  Minneapolis  Times  and  Ken 
Waughtal  of  Mason  City,  la. 
Linecasting  machinists  will  meet 
with  Joseph  J.  Corey  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  as 
chairman. 

Questions  and  discussions  of 
various  phases  of  composing 
room  operation  will  be  subjects 
of  a  clinic  session  at  2  p.m.  Feb. 

16  with  Tom  O’Dea  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Fred  Curie 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
and  Tribune  as  co-chairmen. 
A.  C.  Oberg,  composing  room 
superintendent  of  the  Flint 
( Mich. )  Journal,  will  discuss 
operation  of  a  composing  room. 

Joe  Menard,  superintendent 
of  the  mailing  room  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  will  be  principal  speaker 
at  a  mailing  room  session  at 
4:30  p.m.  under  direction  of  Joe 
Mayen  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Vern  Hoi  of  the  Star-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune. 

A  dinner  will  take  place  Feb. 

17  with  B.  H.  Bidder,  publisher 
of  the  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  as  principal  speaker. 

Stereotype,  pressroom  and 
maintenance  machinists  have 
their  turn  at  bat  at  9  a.m.  Feb.  18 
with  Charles  Bertram  of  the 
Dispatch  and  Charles  McGuire 
of  the  Star-Journal  and  Tribune 
■serving  as  co-chairmen.  Kien¬ 
holz  will  speak  at  this  session 
as  will  Joe  Dunn  of  the  Vulcan 
Proofing  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  who 
will  talk  on  “Blankets  and 
Printing." 

The  conference  concludes  with 
a  1  p.m.  luncheon  Feb.  18 
through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch, 
Minneapolis  Times  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune. 
Short  talks  will  be  made  by 
Joyce  Swan,  publisher  of  the 
Times:  Harold  Perkins,  business 
manager  of  the  Star-Journal  and 
Tribune,  and  Herman  Ridder  of 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 


The  problem  of  position  for 
patent  medicine  advertising  is 
intensified  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  such  ads  and  most 
of  them  are  small.  If  they  all 
were  set  like  display  advertise¬ 
ments  the  placing  would  be 
much  easier,  because  a  reader- 
type  ad  doesn't  look  good  be¬ 
neath  heavy  display. 

Collection  of  all  these  adver¬ 
tisements  into  one  or  more  col¬ 
umns  is  a  practice  followed  by 
many  newspapers.  The  objec¬ 
tion  to  that  plan  is  that  many  of 
the  ads  are  competitive. 

Other  newspapers  clutter  the 
bottom  of  the  page  with  medi¬ 
cine  ads.  one  in  each  column 
and  seldom  more  than  three 
inches  in  depth.  No  page  with 
a  large  number  of  small  adver. 
ti.sements.  in  the  arrangements 


mentioned  above,  is  impressive 
typography. 

These  ads  would  help  the 
makeup  if  they  were  more 
evenly  distributed  throughout 
the  paper.  They  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  placed  over  other  ads 
but  not  too  far  near  the  top  of 
the  page.  If  there  should  be  too 
many,  then  group  them  Into 
two's,  three's,  or  four's,  but  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page. 

It  would  be  poor  taste  to 
place  any  of  these  advertise- 
ment.s  on  woman's  or  sports 
pages.  And  there  are  many 
other  pages  where  they  just 
don't  fit  into  the  picture.  One 
must  be  exceedingly  careful 
when  placing  them. 

In  many  small  offices  these 
same  advertisements  get  excel¬ 
lent  position  because  they  are 


placed  by  the  composing  room. 
This  is  done  as  the  makeup  as¬ 
sembles  each  page.  Sometimes 
two  or  three  inches  is  just  what 
they  need  to  complete  the  col¬ 
umn  or  page.  It's  just  like 
giving  the  makeup  plenty  of 
small  stories  to  work  with. 
They'll  appreciate  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  u.se  those  ads  that  way, 
too. 

Non-Aaident  Record 

Richmond  ( Va. )  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  set  a  non-accident  record 
in  the  printing,  engraving  and 
bookbinding  group  of  industries 
in  Virginia  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1945,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission  of  Virginia,  just  re¬ 
leased. 

During  the  six  months,  em¬ 
ployes  of  Richmond  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  which  publishes  the  Times- 
Dispatch  and  News  Leader, 
worked  635.672  hours  without 
an  accident  involving  loss  of 
time  from  work. 


Ludlow  Helps  Solve  Your 
Production  Problems 


1.  Lowers  setting  time— Ludlow  matrices  “gathered"  rather 
than  set  singly.  2.  Eliminates  lcx)king  for  sorts— Ludlow 
matrices  always  ready  in  cases.  3.  Reduces  justification 
time— Ludlow  space  matrices  easy  to  insert  and  remove. 
4.  Lessens  make-up  time— Ludlow  sluglines  are  assembled 
quickly  and  easily.  5.  Makes  it  very  much  easier  to  handle 
ads'  and  forms.  6.  Reduces  lock-up  time— Ludlow-set  forms 
have  larger  and  fewer  units.  7.  Lessens  proofreading  time 
—Ludlow  sluglines,  once  read  and  corrected,  stay  correct. 
8.  Ludlow- set  forms  will  withstand  exacting  stereotyping 
requirements.  Ask  us  to  send  you  further  details  about 
these  and  many  other  Ludlow  advantages. 


Elrod 

equipment  in  your 
plant  assures  abun¬ 
dance  of  high-qual¬ 
ity  leads,  slugtf,  rule 
and  base  material. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co.  2032  ClyboumAve.  Chicago  M 
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McGowan  Relates 
Tasks  in  Germany 

Production  difficulties  that 
were  overcome  to  publish  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  Germany  were 
recalled  this 
week  for  Editor 
&  Publisher  by 
James  Mc- 
Gowan,  an  as¬ 
sistant  mechan¬ 
ical  superin¬ 
tendent  at  the 
New  York  Daily 
Newt. 

Elmer  R  o  e  s- 
sner,  now  edi¬ 
tor  -  in  -  chief 
of  McClure  Syn¬ 
dicate  but  then 
civilian  consul¬ 
tant  on  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the 
European  Theatre,  drew  Mc¬ 
Gowan  out  of  an  ammunition 
company  to  be  production  man¬ 
ager  for  S&S.  McGowan  had 
left  the  News  pressroom  in  1940 
to  start  PM’t  mechanical  setup. 

Master  Sergeant  McGowan 
selected  the  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung’s  plant  as  the  most  promis¬ 
ing.  When  they  found  the  plant 
in  Pfungstadt  it  had  been  nearly 
ruined  between  bombings  and 
German  sledge  hammers. 

“We  had  no  power,"  Mc¬ 
Gowan  related,  “so  we  had  a 
six-ton  generator  flown  up  from 
Paris  and  hooked  into  a  machine 
shop  that  had  been  producing 
Luftwaffe  parts." 

Among  the  missing  parts  were 
gears  from  the  folders,  jaws 
from  the  typesetting  machines, 
and  one  gear  from  each  of  the 
press  units,  and  the  Germans 
told  the  American  newspaper¬ 
men  replacement  would  lake 
two  weeks.  Hints  about  putting 
the  machinists  in  concentration 
'camps  sliced  that  time  to  less 
than  two  days. 

Printed  on  Wallpaper 

Meanwhile  the  staff  had  to 
‘train  Germans  to  set  English 
type,  had  to  go  to  the  Bauer 
Foundry  in  Frankfort  for  Amer¬ 
ican  type  faces,  had  to  send  to 
Switzerland  by  plane  to  get 
mats  and  German  stereotype 
machinery. 

For  the  first  two  days  the 
new  plant  used  90-pound  wall¬ 
paper  which  the  staff  found  in 
a  nearby  factory  and  cut  on  the 
factory’s  rewinders  from  55  to 
31  inches,  but  later  started  up 
a  paper  mill  for  the  new.spaper. 

With  production  started  the 
new  plant  took  over  the  job 
from  the  Liege  and  Nancy  edi¬ 
tions  of  getting  out  600,000 
eight-page  papers  daily. 

When  the  Americans  moved 
into  Southern  Germany,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  staff  moved 
with  the  14th  Armored  Division 
into  Nuernberg  and  found  news¬ 
paper  plants  flattened  by  planes 
but  damaged  by  sabotage  only 
of  the  hurried  variety. 

“Once  again  we  found  a  Ger¬ 
man  newspaperman  who  said 
.Tulius  Streicher  had  his  paper 
in  Alldorf,"  McGowan  recalled 
with  a  smile.  “They  had  onl.'- 
had  a  chance  to  turn  type  cases 
upside  down  and  take  len.ses  out 
of  the  engraving  room."  The 
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McGowan 


ANFA  Conference  in  Pittsburgh 


The  ANPA  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  is  scheduled  Aug.  5,  6 
and  7  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  The  entire  con¬ 
vention  floor  of  the  hotel  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

The  ANPA  has  firm  commit¬ 
ments  from  five  other  hotels  to 
provide  enough  sleeping  rooms 
for  those  attending  the  confer¬ 


ence.  In  addition,  two  other 
hotels  in  Pittsburgh  expect  to 
have  some  rooms  available. 

The  Conference  had  been 
planned  for  Chicago  in  June, 
but  the  Chicago  Convention  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  convention  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Drake  Hotel,  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  headquarters  hotel, 
discouraged  meeting  there  this 
year. 


staff  took  a  week  to  get  started, 
he  added. 

"Part  of  our  plan  was  to  make 
the  plants  live  off  Germany,  ” 
McGowan  commented.  So  he 
went  down  with  the  10th  Arm¬ 
ored  into  Schongau.  South  Ba¬ 
varia,  and  got  the  Haindel  Co. 
mill  operating  by  having  Amer¬ 
ican  engineers  put  in  five 
bridges  to  bring  in  supplies. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  staff  also 
got  a  coal  mine,  chlorine  mine 
and  a  cellulose  mill  operating. 
Later  they  also  started  the 
nearby  mills  at  Hegge  to  supply 
gravure  paper  for  Yank  and  at 
Augsburg  to  service  the  WAC 
publication.  The  mills  were  able 
to  furnish  100%  of  the  paper 
needed  by  service  publications. 
McGowan  remarked  with  satis¬ 
faction. 

The  plant  at  Pfungstadt  closes 
down  next  month,  McGowan 
said,  but  the  Altdorf  plant  is  set 
up  to  operate  for  10  years  and 
to  supply  all  the  service  publi¬ 
cations  required. 

Apprentice  Plans 
Put  tnto  Operation 

Benefits  to  war  veterans  enter¬ 
ing  or  continuing  apprentice¬ 
ships  in  stereotyping  have  been 
announced  by  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Under  the  U.  S.  Apprentice 
Training  ^rvice  provisions,  the 
ex-servicemen  will  be  paid  $50 
a  month  if  single,  $75  a  month 
If  married. 

These  payments  will  be  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  regular  wages 
which  will  not  be  cut  provid¬ 
ing  the  combined  payments  do 
not  exceed  journeymen’s  wage 
rates.  The  veterans,  in  order  to 
receive  the  government  benefits, 
must  take  144  hours  of  school 
training  a  year. 

The  plan  was  put  into  effect 
after  approval  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  apprentice  standards  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  New  York  State 
Apprentice  Training  Service. 
The  program  was  drawn  up  by 
George  L.  Green,  area  director 
of  the  U.  S.  Apprentice  Train¬ 
ing  Service;  Bernard  F.  Gar- 
rity,  personnel  director  of  the 
Democrat  <£-  Chronicle  and  Roch¬ 
ester  Times-Union.  and  Warren 
Lynch,  president  of  Local  49. 
Stercotypers  and  Electrotypcr.s 
Union. 

’Vtichigan  veterans  of  World 
War  II  can  learn  the  printing 
trade  in  a  newspaper  plant  and 
gel  jobs  with  the  paper  that 
trained  them  under  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  program  spon.sored  by 
the  Michigan  Press  A.ssocia- 
tion. 


South  Bend  Tribune 
To  Enlarge  Plant 

Extensive  improvements  are 
planned  by  the  South  Bend 
( Ind. )  Tribune  which  it  hopes  to 
complete  by  the  end  of  1946  in 
order  to  properly  celebrate  its 
75th  anniversary  March  9,  1947. 

The  principal  improvement 
will  be  an  addition  to  the  Trib¬ 
une  building  which  will  make  a 
structure  198  feet  or  half  a  block 
long.  The  new  part  will  be  used 
principally  for  enlargement  of 
the  composing,  stereotyping, 
press  and  mailing  rooms.  Three 
16-page  units  and  a  folder  have 
been  ordered  for  attachment  to 
the  present  80-page  Goss  press. 
Conveyors  for  delivering  print¬ 
ing  plates  to  the  press  from  the 
stereotyping  department  and 
printed  papers  from  the  press 
to  the  mailing  and  delivery 
room  will  be  installed. 

In  the  general  office,  the  busi¬ 
ness  office,  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  the  circulation 
office  will  be  made  larger.  A 
part  of  the  present  composing 
room  will  be  given  to  the  news 
room.  The  library,  newspaper 
file  room  and  the  morgue  will 
be  housed  in  an  addition  to  be 
built  to  the  present  news  room. 

Changes  will  be  made  in 
WSBT,  the  Tribune’s  broadcast¬ 
ing  station,  which  will  afford  it 
more  room.  The  engraving  de¬ 
partment  also  will  undergo 
changes  which  will  add  to  its 
efficiency.  A  lunchroom  for  em¬ 
ployes’  use  will  be  established. 
A  fourth  story  will  be  a  part  of 
the  addition  to  be  used  for  the 
air-conditioning  plant  now  on 
the  third  floor. 

IPI  Factory  Manager 

Fred  A.  Weymouth  has  been 
named  manager  of  International 
Printing  Ink’s  Chicago  factory. 
The  a.ssistant  factory  manager¬ 
ship  vacated  by  Mr.  Weymouth 
will  be  filled  by  Charles  Rietz, 
former  head  of  IPI’s  'Varnish 
Laboratory  and  head  of  varnish 
production.  F.  Jack  Jeuck,  for¬ 
mer  factory  manager,  Is  now 
IPI’s  Western  Manager. 

GPI  Appointments 

Albin  K.  Schoepf,  president  of 
Sun  Chemical  Corporation,  has 
announced  the  following  ap¬ 
pointments  for  the  General 
Printing  Ink  Company  Division: 
John  F.  Devine.  Divisional 
President:  Frederick  H.  Farns¬ 
worth  and  Harold  A.  Kernell, 
Divisional  Vicepresidents. 


Slereo  and  Color 
Devices  Ready  Soon 

Two  new  items  which  will  be 
available  soon  for  pressroom  use 
were  described  by  1.  Tornberg. 
vicepresident  and  sales  manager 
of  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp.,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
trade. 

“One  of  these,”  he  reported, 
“consists  of  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  production  of 
stereotype  plates  for  use  with 
the  tension  lock-up  recently  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Goss  Company. 
This  plate,  as  you  know,  is  held 
to  the  plate  cylinder  by  means 
of  dogs  or  fingers  which  engage 
the  plates  on  their  inside  sur¬ 
face  near  their  straight  edge  to 
draw  it  around  the  cylinder. 

“We  have  done,  and  are  still 
doing  a  great  deal  of  research 
in  the  building  of  machinery 
for  this  type  of  plate.  We  hope 
that  before  very  long  we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  supply  these 
machines  to  anyone  interested 
in  using  the  tension  lock-up. 

“Another  item  of  interest  is 
a  registering  machine  for  plates 
used  in  the  printing  of  multi¬ 
color,  which  will  save  much 
of  the  time  now  consumed  in 
registering  plates  on  the  press 
itself. 

“This  machine  trims  the  two 
beveled,  curved  edges  and  one 
straight  edge  of  all  the  color 
plates  in  succession  so  that 
these  three  edges  bear  the  same 
relationhsip  to  the  printing  sur¬ 
face  of  all  color  plates.  A  ma¬ 
chine  of  this  type  has  been  in 
use  for  a  number  of  years  in  a 
large  newspaper  plant,  and  we 
are  now  designing  a  post-war 
model  which  will  be  offered  to 
the  trade  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.’’ 

A.  H.  Miller  Appoinled 
To  Wood  Service  Staff 

As  another  step  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  its  service  program  to  news¬ 
papers.  Wood  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corpor¬ 
ation,  Plainfield. 

N.  J..  announces 
that  Anthony  H. 

Miller  has  been 
transfer  red 
from  the  pro¬ 
duction  depart¬ 
ment  to  the 
Eastern  Sales 
Engine  ering 
Staff,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  the 
company’s  exec¬ 
utive  offices.  501 
Fifth  Avenue. 

New  York  City. 

Mr.  Miller  joined  the  Wood 
company  in  1943  and  until  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  handled 
the  expediting  of  important  war 
work  being  done  by  the  Wood 
company. 

He  was  as.sociated  with  the 
J  M.  Huber  Printing  Ink  Com¬ 
pany  for  a  number  of  years,  re¬ 
signing  his  last  position  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  General  Sales 
Manager  to  join  the  Military 
Contract  Division  of  Republic 
Aviation  Corporation  as  a  liai¬ 
son  representative. 


Miller 
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PERSONAL  GALLEY 

LOUIS  F.  OTTO,  head  of  the 


Hank  Mills  has  returned  after 
two  years  in  the  Navy,  19 
months  of  which  was  spent  in 
the  Pacific,  and  is  back  in  the 
pressroom  of  the  Portland 
( Ore. )  Oregonian. 

Leedle  Denison'  has  received 
his  honorable  discharge  from 
the  Army  and  is  back  in  the 
mailing  department  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal. 

Marty  Jewett,  former  print¬ 
ing  superintendent  of  the  Victor- 
viTle  (Cal.)  Press,  has  bought 
the  Victorville  News -Herald 
from  the  widow  of  the  former 
publisher,  C.  M.  Moon,  who  WRS 
killed  in  a  highway  accident 
recentiy. 

Hilman  I.miiolz  and  Robert 
D.  Campbell,  pressmen,  have 

.  ^ - -  returned  to  the  Portland  (Ore.) 

years.  He  became  head  of  Journal  after  serving  .  in  the 
with  the  engraving  department  when  artned  forces.  Campbell  spent 
was  first  installed  in  the  the  greater  part  of  his  duty  in 
plant.  Every  one  of  the  seven  a  navy  print  shop  at  Pasco, 
men  in  the  department  has  been  Wash. 

on  the  same  job  more  than  16  'William  H.  Ada.m.s,  retired 

printer  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Eddie  Green,  machinist  at  the  Standard  -  Examiner,  recently 
Hamilton  ( Ont. )  Spectator,  who  observed  his  77th  birthday, 
returned  recently  from  serving  Jack  Trantham  is  back  as 
four  years  with  the  Royal  Can-  stereotyper  on  the  Stockton 
adian  Air  Force,  has  joined  the  <  Cal. )  Record  after  completing 


Scale  Models  Prove 
Value  in  Planning 


One  of  American  newspaper-  ored  at  a  dinner 

dom’s  fastest  sprints  from  log  given  recently 

cabin  to  brick  building  can  be  by  the  engrav- 

claimed  for  the  Bend  ( Ore. )  ing  staff  and 

Bulletin.  their  wives  in 

In  1903.04  this  paper,  then  a  c  e  1  e  bration  of  * 

weekly,  was  in  a  humble  log  Mr.  Otto’s  61st  ^  ^ 

home.  Every  feature  of  the  birthday.  M  r .  M 

present  plant  was  first  made  to  Otto  holds  the 

scale  model.  Each  piece  of  equip-  d  i  s  t  i  nction  of 

ment  also  was  made  in  model  being  the  only 

form.  Then  20  members  repre-  department  head 

senting  all  departments  got  to-  or  executive  of 

gether  and  studied  practicality  the  Journal  to 

of  the  plans.  have  held  the  same  position  for 

As  a  result  of  this  care,  the  32  —  ... 

Bulletin  today  operates  i 
streamlined  efficiency.  The  ar-  it 
rival  of  new  equipment,  long  or¬ 
dered,  will  find  waiting  built-in 
floor  plugs  and  other  essential 
installations  placed  in  1940.  years. 

Today  the  paper  s  main  street 
site  is  50  feet  wide  and  runs  back 
140  feet.  A  10-foot  canopy  at  the 
rear  enables  deliveries  free 
from  any  current  weather  haz¬ 
ard. 

The  main  entrance  opens  into 
a  central  lobby.  On  one  side 
are  the  business  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing  departments.  Behind  them 
is  the  office  of  Henry  N.  Fowler, 
associate  editor  and  president. 

On  the  left  is  the  office  of  the 
publisher,  Robert  W.  Sawyer. 

A  separate  street  entrance  leads 
directly  into  the  news  room. 

From  the  lobby  a  direct  en¬ 
trance  runs  back  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  department,  which  has 
vertical  skylights  in  addition  to 
both  direct  and  indirect  elec¬ 
tric  lighting. 

Gas,  electric  and  water  con¬ 
duits  are  placed  in  the  concrete 
floor.  These  permanent  instal¬ 
lations  include  those  desired  for 
future  use.  Installations  in  one 
spot  await  engraving  equipment. 

Another  set  is  ready  for  arrival 
of  a  new  job  press.  There  is  a 
master  switchboard  for  all 
wiring. 

Thanks  to  the  scale  model  of 
beaverboard,  all  has  worked 
well.  After  the  models  had 
been  shifted  into  the  positions 
deemed  most  desirable  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  departments, 
the  model  was  sent  to  an  ar¬ 
chitect.  Five  years  of  activity 
have  proven  the  wisdom  of  the 
careful  planning,  Mr.  Sawyer 
said. 

Among  distinctive  features  is 
provision  for  throwing  metal 
from  the  forms  directly  into  the 
casting  and  re-melt  space.  The 
floor  of  the  casting  department 
was  built  a  few  inches  lower 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  department.  Open¬ 
work  permits  metal  dumped  on 
the  nearby  flooring  to  be  swept 
directly  into  the  casting  de¬ 
partment.  There  it  is  shovelled 
into  the  melting  pot. 


The  great  speeds 
of  newest  newspa¬ 
per  presses  require 
extremely  durable 
rollers,  superbly 
balanced  to  avoid 
vibration.  Because 
the  makers  of  Mer¬ 
cury  products  have 
worked  with  press 
manufacturers  in 
the  development  of 
today's  lightning- 
fast  machines  — 
you'll  find  Mercury 
Rollers  just  right 
for  the  latest  1946 
printing  equip¬ 
ment. 
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rriO  YOU  who  have  been  expecting  a 
statement  of  reconversion  policy  from 
Wood,  as  a  guide  in  planning  your  own 
long-term  equipment  program,  we  are 
happy  to  make  this  announcement: 

*  *  * 

As  you  know,  4  years  of  wcr  cssignments 
completely  pre-empted  Wood's  resources. 
However,  smooth  and  rapid  reconversion 
has  been  effected,  and  much  badly-needed 
equipment  is  now  being  completed. 

The  Wood  Press  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Disfxitch,  which  includes  the  new  Wood 
4-color  units,  is  rapidly  nearing  completion. 
We  are  sjxiring  no  effort  to  put  it  into  actual 
operation  during  1946. 

This  press  was,  of  course,  fully  designed, 
engineered,  and  partially  constructed  be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor.  It  incorporates  a  whole 
series  of  advanced  techniques  for  accurate, 
high  sp>eed  daily  newspaper  production  in 
black  and  white  and  in  full  color. 

We  have  deliberately  refrained  from  ad¬ 
vertising  the  ideas  and  far-reaching  im¬ 
provements  built  into  this  press,  because  in 
a  relatively  short  time,  you  will  be  invited 
to  observe  its  actual  operation,  judge  for 
yourself  its  value  and  importance  to  news¬ 
paper  publishing,  and  shape  your  own 
program  accordingly.  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corporation,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Executive  Offices:  501  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.Y. 
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ClevelcEnd  Pay  Dispute 
Goes  to  3-Man  Board 

continued  from  page  7 

gotiatioiu  with  the  union  up  to 
Jan.  4,  when  the  newspapers  in 
writing  demanded  arbitration. 

The  publishers'  offer  included 
two  days’  pay  for  holidays 
worked,  one  day’s  pay  for  holi¬ 
days  not  worked,  time  and  one- 
half  for  the  sixth  shift  and  a 
second  week’s  paid  vacation,  all 
retroactive  to  Sept.  9,  1945. 

The  newspapers  had  begun 
wage  negotiations  with  the 
pressmen  late  in  October,  and 
the  union’s  committee  had  re¬ 
ported  that  the  union  member¬ 
ship  had  approved  a  $4  per  week 
increase,  but  before  the  new 
contract  could  be  signed,  the 
pressmen  advised  the  publishers 
they  did  not  propose  to  sign 
until  negotiations  with  the 
printers,  then  under  way,  had 
been  completed. 

The  basis  of  settlement  reached 
with  the  printers  and  mailers 
was  to  pay  them  a  wage  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  printers,  was 
30V6%  above  the  highest  wage 
the  printers  had  received  in 
1941,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
mailers  was  31%  above  the  1941 
rate.  The  weekly  pay  scale  for 
printers  was  raii^  from  $56.56 
to  $71.20,  an  increase  of  $14.64 
per  week. 

All  Scales  Readjusted 

At  the  time  the  printers’  and 
mailers'  contracts  were  closed, 
the  newspapers  decided  that  in 
order  to  treat  all  employes  of 
the  papers  fairly  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  wages  scales  should  be 
made  with  all  crafts,  on  the  basis 
that  would  approximate  30  to 
31%  above  their  sales  in  1941. 

In  the  case  of  the  pressmen,  a 
final  offer  of  $10.86  weekly,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  31%  increase  over 
1941,  was  made.  The  union  de¬ 
clined  the  increase,  insisting  the 
pressmen  receive  the  same  dol¬ 
lar  increase  as  the  printers.  The 
previous  weekly  wage  for  press¬ 
men  had  been  $53,  and  they 
were  seeking  to  narrow  the  dif¬ 
ferential  between  pressmen  and 
printers  by  bringing  their  week¬ 
ly  wage  to  $67.64,  as  opposed 
to  the  publishers’  offer  of  $63.86. 

O’Flanagan  said  the  pressmen 
were  "not  interested  in  per¬ 
centages.”  And  he  was  sup¬ 
ported  in  that  position  by  Ma¬ 
jor  Berry. 

In  his  broadcast.  Mayor  Burke 
told  of  labor-management  com¬ 
mittee’s  efforts  to  commit  the 
union  to  arbitration  and  as¬ 
serted  that  Major  Berry  had  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  first  would  have 
to  confer  with  members  of  the 
proposed  arbitration  board. 

"After  that  had  been  done, 
the  question  of  the  men  return¬ 
ing  to  work  would  be  de¬ 
termined  by  him  —  by  Major 
Berry  in  person,”  explained  the 
Mayor. 

"Of  course  it  was  quite  plain 
to  anyone  that  arbitration  while 
the  strike  continues  is  no  arbi¬ 
tration  at  all,”  continued  Mayor 
Burke.  "It  is  as  if  a  baseball 
team  agreed  to  continue  the 
game  only  if  the  umpire  agreed 
to  give  it  a  favorable  decision 
on  a  close  play.” 

Representing  the  newspapers 


in  the  negotiations  which  led  to  later  included  such  listings,  through  the  operation  up  to 
return  of  the  pressmen  to  work,  along  with  motion  picture  actually  going  to  press.  Page 
under  agreement  to  arbitrate  billings,  to  meet  public  demand,  proofs  were  pulled  and  pages 
the  wage  scale,  were:  Perhaps  the  best  summation  were  posted  on  newsroom  bul-  : 

Charles  F.  McCahill,  News;  of  the  situation  is  refiected  in  letin  boards.  The  News  con- 
Sterling  E.  Graham,  Plain  Deal-  a  poll  conducted  by  Cleveland  tinned  the  practice  to  the  end 
er;  John  G.  Meilink,  Press,  gen-  Press  reporters  during  the  of  the  strike,  confining  its^  dum- 
eral  managers  of  the  three  strike.  my  edition  to  one  "Home”  edl- 

papers;  George  N.  Dale,  chair-  News,  especially  local,  comics  tlon  daily, 

man  of  the  ANPA  Special  Stand-  and  sports  were  missed  most.  By  popular  request,  the  Press 

ing  Committee,  and  Farrar.  In  the  first  poll,  taken  early  in  staff  prepared  a  daily  digest  of 

All  three  newspapers  have  the  strike,  9'7%  said  they  missed  local,  national  and  international 
maintained  full  editorial  staffs,  their  daily  paper.  Asked  what  news_  and  telephoned  it  to  in¬ 
full  composing  rooms,  engrav-  type  of  news  they  missed  most,  dustrial  plants  and  government 
ers,  mailers,  stereotypers,  and  M%  said  local  news;  26%,  agencies.  This  digest  was  post¬ 
truck  drivers,  paying  them  their  world  and  national  news;  11%  ed  on  bulletin  boards  and  broad- 
regular  wages  throughout  the  no  opinion.  cast  over  public  address  sys- 

strike.  Pending  is  settlement  In  the  second  poll,  taken  after  terns  in  factories, 
of  a  contract  between  the  pub-  the  second  week  of  the  strike.  No  Picket  Lines 

lishers  and  the  paper  handlers’  it  was  assumed  news  was  missed  nt  the  naners  nnstoH 

union,  an  affiliate  of  the  press-  most  and  opinion  w^  sought  ^ews  bulletiii  on  ^teeir^^^ 
men’s  union.  on  various  other  parts  of  the  nublic  consumotion 

In  this  city  of  more  than  newspapers.  Comics  and  sports  J°ws  for  pubUc 

1,000,000  people,  even  death  and  virtually  tied  for  top  popularity  the  newsoaoer  plants 

tax^  were  affected  by  the  non-  -^1.7%  said  comics;  io.5%  said  pSSon  nSed 

features  rated  .  tel- 

Florists  reported  "an  appre-  L^n^U"'TnS^  "aTeVS^  S"o“f1eetng\?ws^n'"p%^^^^^^^^^^ 

nwaf  flowers®  Underteker^said  ®^2%'^‘“ind®radte  “swtiS  “People  are  j^t  not  raking 

funerals  were  smaller  because  4  kw  .  ’  news  these  days,  remarked  one 

only  relatives  had  been  notifi^.  '  Asked  if  radio  satisfied  their  f‘ty  S 

People,  generally,  missed  the  desire  for  news,  the  people  In-  ® 

obituaries  in  the  newspapers.  terviewed  replied:  world  news,  dumb  as  well_  ,  , 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve-  34%  y^.  61%‘  5%  no  opin-  Aside  from  Clevelands  indus- 

nue  became  worried  over  lack  jojj-  focal  news  21%  yes-  73%  strike  front,  in  relation  to 

of  newspaper  facilities  for  ade-  no-’ 6%  no  opinion;  sports,  26%  ‘he  national  picture,  there  have 
quate  dissemination  of  the  new  ves-  40%  nn-  2'i%  nn  opinion  been  few  big  local  stories  dur- 
income  tax  rates.  Employment  ^  ^  the  news  blackout.  Last 

Service  offices  were  crowded  bound  Trucks  used  Saturday,  however,  12  persons 

with  job  hunters  who  missed  Sponsors  of  public  events,  perished  in  a  fire  at  Jennings 
the  "Help  Wanted”  ads.  such  as  the  air  ^ow  and  some  Hall,  Catholic  home  for  the 

It  has  been  a  strange  experi-  of  the  theaters,  have  used  sound  aged,  marking  the  biggest  local 
ence  for  Clevelanders,  who  have  trucks  to  blare  their  attractions  story  of  the  new  year.  ' 

had  to  rely  on  radio  newscasts  to  the  public.  The  Plain  Dealer  Full  staffs  of  photographers  | 

and  small  news  summaries  pub-  has  been  obliged  to  use  sound  and  reporters  were  assigned  to  I 

lished  by  groups  outside  the  trucks  to  promote  its  Golden  cover  all  phases  of  the  blaze,  j 

newspaper  field.  Out-of-town  Gloves  semi-finals  this  week.  but  the  usual  rush  of  meeting 
newspapers  have  been  relatively  Attendance  at  luncheon  club  deadlines  was  missing.  The 
scarce  and  at  a  premium.  meetings  and  other  civic  events  story  of  the  tragic  fire  will  get 

Department  stores  have  held  suffered  through  lack  of  pub-  into  print  in  review  style, 
off  announcement  of  big  promo-  licity.  Some  events,  such  as  Out-of-town  newspapers  have 
tional  sales,  although  retail  sales  musicals  were  called  off  because  generally  held  their  sales  of 
have  surpassed  last  year’s  sales,  of  inability  to  reach  audiences,  papers  to  the  normal  number 
due  largely  to  the  "buying  Station  WGAR  attempted  to  for  Cleveland.  One  distributor 
mood”  of  the  publie.  Advert  is-  fiU  the  gap  for  the  prints  word  said  copies  of  one  Pittsburgh 
ers  have  sent  fresh  copy  to  the  by  furnishing  a  daily  news  sum-  dally  were  “bootlegged”  into 
newspapers  dally.  mary,  published  on  leaflets  and  Cleveland  and  sold,  in  some  in- 

Radio  newscasts  were  crowd-  distributed  to  luncheon  clubs,  stances,  for  15  cents  a  copy, 
ed  with  national  and  inter-  hotel  dining  rooms  and  res-  The  demand  for  Sunday 
national  news  reports,  leaving  taurants.  papers  has  been  so  great  that  ■. 

little  time  for  local  or  state  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  one  dealer  discontinued  han-  ; 

news,  it  was  pointed  out.  Then,  the  strike,  all  three  Cleveland  dling  out-of-town  Sunday  papers  i 
too,  radio  program  listings  were  papers  had  their  staffs  cover  the  because  the  news  -  hungry 
not  available,  although  labor  news,  setting  stories  and  fea-  throngs  caused  some  damage  to 
and  community  newspapers  tures  in  type,  and  carrying  displays  in  the  store. 

Forelgo  Isnguage  newspapers 

How  Arbitration  Clause  Reads  christ&^sdciTce" “ivtenite?  Si 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  contract  between  Cleveland  sent  from  7,000  to  10,000  copies 

publiahen  and  pressmen  states  in  port:  daily  to  Christian  Scientists  who 

V  •  •  -.L  .1.  a>L  j  re.  u  laro  j  have  distributed  the  papers  to 

^hat  beginning  with  the  9th  day  of  September,  1943,  and  newsstands  for  sale 

continuing  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  such  reasonable  At  the  Plain  Dealer,  members 

time  thereafter,  not  exceeding  30  days  as  may  be  required  to  the  Guild  unit  condemried  as 

.  .  ...  ...  an  intemperate  statement  and 

negotiate  a  new  agreement  the  parties  hereto  mutually  disservice  to  Cleveland 

agree  that  they  will  observe  the  following  conditions  and  labor”  a  resolution  passed  by 
understandings  in  the  operation  of  their  respective  press- 


Art.  28  reads: 

“In  the  event  the  publishers  and  Cleveland  Newspaper 
Printing  Pressmen's  Union  No.  S  .  .  .  fail  to  negotiate  a  new 
agreement  within  30  days  as  provided  for  in  this  agreement 
the  matter  shall  then  be  referred  to  arbitration;  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  board  to  consist  of  five  members,  two  to  be  chosen  by 
the  publishers,  and  two  by  the  union;  fifth  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  above  four  and  all  work  shall  proceed  without  interrup¬ 
tion  pending  negotiations  or  arbitration.** 


__j_  have  jumped  in  sales  and  the 

9uas  Christian  Science  Monitor  has 

veen  Cleveland  sent  from  7,000  to  10,000  copies 

daily  to  Christian  Scientists  who 
V  lOiia  J  have  distributed  the  papers  to 

mber,  1943.  and  newsstands  ter  sale, 

uch  reasonable  At  the  Plain  Dealer,  members 

be  reauired  to  0^  the  Guild  unit  condemned  as 
.  ^  „  an  intemperate  statement  and 

lereto  mutually  ^  disservice  to  Cleveland 

conditions  and  labor”  a  resolution  passed  by 

inBActtvA  nrAiia.  the  local  CIO  Councll  on  Jan. 

*****  9  in  which  the  board  express^ 

satisfaction  that  the  "mouth¬ 
pieces  of  reaction  (Cleveland 

md  Newsnaner  newspapers)  had  been  muzzled 
ma  wowspaper  ^  strike)  at  a  time  when 

legotiote  a  now  nationwide  strikes  were  due  to 

this  agreement  break.” 

on;  the  orbitra-  indicates  that 

the  CIOC  welcomes  a  suppres- 
»  be  chosen  by  sion  of  the  press  and  banish- 

be  agreed  upon  ment  of  freedom  of  expression 

because  the  opinions  of  some 
mthout  interrup.  editorial  writers  are  not  in 

agreement  with  those  of  labor 
(Continued  on  page  83) 
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I^Acme  Promotes  Beard 
In  Expansion  Program 


I  EXPANSION  of  Acme  News- 
1  pictures  and  NBA  Service  dis- 
]  tribution  and  coverage  in  both 
f  the  foreign  and 
j  domestic  fields 
I  has  necessitated 
several  additions 
and  some  re¬ 
arrangement  of 
executive  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the 
two  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Changes  and 
additions,  as  an¬ 
nounced  by  Fred 
^  S.  Ferguson, 
president,  in¬ 
clude: 

Robert  L.  Beard,  heretofore 
Telephoto  Director  of  Acme, 
has  been  made  general  news 
manager,  with  supervision  over 
news  coverage  as  well  as  tele¬ 
photo  direction. 

Robert  D.  Dorman  has  been 
designated  foreign  director  and 
will  devote  his  attention  to  the 


Dorman  Blumenfeld 


expanding  foreign  distribution 
of  Acme  pictures,  as  well  as 
supervision  and  direction  of  bu-; 
reaus  and  correspondents  in  the 
foreign  field. 

Acme  is  now  sending  exten¬ 
sive  American  services  to  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Belgium,  Hol¬ 
land,  Portugal  and  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries  as  well  as  to 
South  America,  Korea,  Tokyo 
and  Australia.  Additionally  Con¬ 
tinental  services  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  in  Europe  and  in  South 
America.  As  general  manager  of 
Acme,  Dorman  has  made  many 
trips  abroad  in  the  past  number 
of  years  and  is  familiar  with  the 
foreign  field. 

Harold  Blumenfeld,  editor  of 
Acme,  will  take  on  additional 
duties  in  coordinating  coverage 
and  services. 

John  Shea.  33,  former  NEA 
managing  editor  in  Cleveland, 
and  just  returned  as  a  lieutenant 
after  three  years’  combat  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  Navy  in  the  Pacific, 
has  been  named  Central  Divi¬ 
sion  news  manager  for  NEA- 
Acme,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago. 

Jack  Gamble,  28,  a  veteran  of 
the  20th  Armored  Division,  who 
served  in  France  and  Germany, 
has  been  made  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  for  NEA-Acme  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  Gamble  was  telephoto 
picture  editor,  war  map  editor 
and  managing  editor  of  NEA  in 
Cleveland  before  entering  the 
Army. 

Grant  Anderson,  another  vet¬ 


eran  and  former  NEA  employe, 
who  was  with  the  telephoto  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Signal  Corps  during 


Shea  Gamble 

the  war,  has  taken  over  traffic 
and  installation  problems  for 
the  Acme  Telephoto  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Additionally,  Earl  Anderson, 
on  Yank  magazine  during  the 
war,  and  Richard  W.  Johnson, 
naval  lieutenant  in  the  Pacific 
for  three  years,  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  as  assistants  to  Ralph  H. 
Turner,  business  manager,  and 
Herbert  W.  Walker,  general 
manager,  in  Cleveland. 

Beard,  new  head  of  Acme,  is 
49,  a  native  of  Cambridge  City, 
Ind.,  where  his  grammar  and 
high  school  education  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  carrier,  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  collection  experience 
for  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati 
newspapers. 

Entering  Wabash  College  at 
Crawfordsville  in  1915,  his  first 
reporting  was  for  the  college 
semi  -  weekly  newspaper,  and 
for  the  Crawfordsville  Review 
while  attending  college. 

After  serving  in  the  Navy  in 
World  War  I,  Beard  Joined  the 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  where 
he  was  employed  In  various  edi¬ 
torial  capacities  for  six  years. 
Beard  joined  NEA  in  1932,  serv¬ 
ing  in  editorial  capacities,  and 
took  over  direction  of  the  tele¬ 
photo  service  with  its  inception. 

Within  the  next  60  days 
Acme’s  full  leased  wire  tele¬ 
photo  system  will  be  extended 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  installations  within  the 
past  month  at  Sheboygan.  Wis., 
Lansing,  Mich.,  and  Norristown, 
Pa.,  extensive  additions  to  the 
leased  wire  in  the  South  and 
Northeast  are  scheduled  for  the 
immediate  future. 


Get  Your  Hotell 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation.  advised  members  this 
week  to  get  busy  on  hotel 
reservations  if  they  plan  to 
attend  the  ANPA  convention. 
April  23,  24  and  25,  in  New 
York  City.  The  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  set  aside  a 
maximum  of  100  rooms  for 
visiting  publishers  ond  oil 
hove  been  taken. 


Cleveland  Pay  Dispute 
Goes  to  3-Man  Board 

continued  from  page  82 


leaders,”  said  the  Plain  Dealer 
guildsmen. 

“Labor  has  and  perhaps  al¬ 
ways  will  disagree  with  some 
editorial  opinions,  but,  as  true 
champions  of  a  free  press,  labor 
leaders  should  always  defend 
the  editor’s  right  to  say  what 
is  on  his  mind.  Suppression  of 
critical  opinion  will  do  labor 
far  more  harm  than  it  will  do 
big  business.  We,  the  under¬ 
signed,  feel  that  the  challenged 
resolution  should  be  with¬ 
drawn.” 

Another  statement,  signed  by 
113  members  of  the  editorial 
staff,  including  guild  as  well  as 
non-guild  members,  expressed 
confidence  in  the  Plain  Dealer 
management. 

In  42  and  40-page  papers  on 
Wednesday,  the  Press  and  News 
ran  considerable  review  mat^ 
rial  and,  the  same  as  the  Plain 
Dealer,  they  published  synopses 
of  action  in  continuity  strips. 

Editorially,  all  papers  com¬ 
mented  good-naturedly  on  the 
strike: 

Plain  Dealer  .  .  .“To  say  that 
we  have  been  the  victims  of  an 
acute  sense  of  frustration  is  put¬ 
ting  it  mildly.  Dante  himself 
could  not  have  devised  a  tor¬ 
ment  more  insidious  than  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  newspaperman  with  news 
while  at  the  same  time  depriving 
him  of  the  means  of  publishing 
it.  .  .  . 

“It  was  made  clear  during  the 
strike  that  a  newspaper  per¬ 
forms  many  services  for  its  read¬ 
ers  besides  supplying  spot  news 
reports. 

’’And  judging  from  telephone 
calls,  there  was  as  much  interest 
in  the  fate  of  Orphan  Annie 
as  in  that  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  strike  demonstrated  that 
while  radio  can  supplement  the 
newspapers,  it  is  not  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  substitute  for  them.” 

News:  .  .  .  “It  was  a  blot  on 
the  city,  to  be  frank,  to  have  its 
historically  continuous  papers 
stopped  cold,  and  for  its  citizens 
to  be  left  to  the  benefits  of  ra¬ 
dio  and  foreign  newspapers  for 
their  daily  news.  Perhaps  this 
suspension  did  both  newspapers 
and  the  public  some  educational 
good.  Perhaps  neither  has  real¬ 
ized  the  dependence  on  the 
other.” 

Press  .  .  .  “We  are  glad  our 
pressmen  are  back.  We’re  sure 
they’re  glad  to  be  back.  We  re¬ 
gret  our  differences.  There  is  no 
ill  feeling  on  our  part  toward 
them.  We  hope  and  believe  they 
bear  none  for  us.  In  today’s 
confused  economic  circum¬ 
stances  they  did  what  they  felt 
called  upon  to  do.  The  newspa¬ 
pers,  by  the  same  token,  did 
what  they  felt  they  had  to  do. 

“Most  of  the  time  newspapers 
are  observers.  This  time  they 
were  participants.  There’s  a 
great  distinction.  We’ve  many 
times  counselled  others  in  such 
disputes,  but,  in  this  human 
world,  chickens  do  have  a  way 
of  coming  home  to  roost.” 

George  E.  Merrifield,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  treasurer  of  Higbee 


Co.  department  store,  voiced  the 
sentiment  of  business  men: 

“The  interruption  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  all  of  the  important 
newspapers  in  a  cosmopolitan 
city  for  any  protracted  period  is 
bound  to  result  in  a  serious  dis¬ 
location  in  the  lives  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  populace,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  lessening  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  transactions  and  business 
which  would  otherwise  have 
been  consummated  by  large  and 
small  business  concerns. 

“It  would  especially  affect  the 
sales  volume  of  the  larger  ad¬ 
vertisers.  While  the  large  stores 
in  Cleveland  have  gone  ahead 
in  sales  in  January,  compared 
with  January  last  year,  such  in¬ 
creases  would  have  been  appre¬ 
ciably  greater  had  these  stores 
not  been  deprived  of  their  cus¬ 
tomary  advertising  media.” 

■ 

Agar  Proposes 
Supplemental 
News  Service 

Creation  of  a  government  in¬ 
formation  service  to  supply 
other  countries  with  data  about 
the  United  States  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  material  cabled  abroad 
by  press  services  is  urged  by 
Herbert  Agar,  former  editor  of 
the  Louisville  ( Ky. )  Courier- 
Journal,  in  the  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature 

On  the  basis  of  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  England,  as  assistant 
to  the  U.  S.  Ambassador  during 
the  war,  Mr.  Agar  reports  that 
“an  information  officer  is  not 
putting  pressure  on  people  to 
accept  his  wares;  he  is  under 
constant  pressure  to  provide 
more  wares.” 

English  newspapers,  he  de¬ 
clares,  cannot  print  full  texts 
of  speeches  and  important  state¬ 
ments,  since  they  have  no  room. 
“A  five-thousand  word  speech,” 
he  says,  “may  be  reduced  to 
two  hundred  words — and  they 
are  likely  to  be  the  most  flam¬ 
boyant.  spectacular,  or  perhaps 
even  the  most  quarrelsome 
words  in  the  speech.  If  an 
editorial  is  written  on  the  basis 
of  the  two  hundred  words,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  five  thousand,  it 
may  be  unfair  to  American 
policy.  A  government  informa¬ 
tion  service  can  provide  the 
full  text  at  the  same  time  that 
private  enterprise  provides  the 
brief  excerpt.” 

Earlier.  John  S.  Knight,  head 
of  the  Knight  Newspapers  and 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newsoaner  Editors,  of¬ 
fered  the  ASNE’s  services  in 
investigating  the  department’s 
informational  activities  abroad. 


The  Russian  Way 

Brooks  Atkinson  reported  to 
the  New  York  Times  this  week 
that  every  newspaper  in 
Moscow  handled  the  story  of 
the  Vishinsky-Bevin  debote  in 
UNO  in  precisely  the  same 
way — four  columns  for  Vishin- 
sky,  one-third  of  a  column  for 
Bevin. 
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Bennett  Guides 
Son  Fernando 
Valley  Venture 


By  Compb*!!  Wotaon 

N.  Hollywood,  Cal. — Roy  C. 
Bennett  today  holds  a  role  in  a 
situation  as  amazing,  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  way,  as  when  the  Japanese 
invaded  Manila. 

The  former  Manila  Bulletin 
editor  and  general  manager  is  in 
a  somewhat  similar  role  with 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  Times, 
published  bi-weekly  by  Russell 
A.  Quisenberry. 

Once  his  fate  was  a  futile  role 
as  chief  aide  to  Carson  Taylor, 
Manila  publisher,  in  striving  to 
save  the  Manila  paper  from  de¬ 
struction.  Mr.  Taylor  was  in 
the  United  States  when  war 
broke,  and  Mr.  Bennett  was  in 
charge  of  the  paper.  He  was  in 
Jap  custody  for  three  years,  a 
third  of  this  period  as  a  political 
prisoner,  half  as  a  civilian  in¬ 
ternee.  He  was  for  389  days  in 
a  Jap  torture  cell. 

Mr.  Bennett's  future  plans  re¬ 
main  to  be  decided,  but  now  he 
is  a  chief  aide  in  an  important 
construction  job.  Plans  are  com¬ 
plete  for  a  daily  to  come  as  the 
Valley  Times  meets  the  news¬ 
paper  needs  of  an  increasing 
population  in  North  Hollywood, 
Van  Nuys,  Burbank,  and  San 
Fernando.  Talk  of  the  future 
ranges  to  a  predicted  1,000,000 
population. 

“Did  you  ever  see  any  place 
as  ripe  for  daily  newspaper  op¬ 
erations?”  ask^  Mr.  Quisen¬ 
berry,  president.  Valley  News 
Corporation. 

The  Valley  Times  is  an  amal¬ 
gamation  of  various  weekly  pa¬ 
pers  published  in  the  Valley 
from  time  to  time.  Today  it 
publishes  on  Mondays  and  Thurs¬ 
days.  Half  of  the  advertising  is 
valley  wide.  Total  distribution 


Look  to  Alaska 

Washington,  Fob.  4 — Alaska 
is  being  considered  as  a 
potential  source  oi  wood  to 
bolster  domestic  production  o( 
pulp  and  paper,  Lyle  E.  Watts, 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
told  Congress  in  his  annual 
report.  He  said: 

“It  is  doubtful  if  imports  will 
ever  exceed  prewar  levels. 
Thus  our  enlorged  wood  re¬ 
quirements  must  be  met  from 
American  forests.  Alaska  may 
play  an  important  part  in  fur¬ 
ther  expansion  oi  our  paper 
industry." 


is  65,000,  of  which  is  now 

on  a  "voluntary  subscription 
plan”  15c  a  month,  of  which  the 
carrier  retains  10  cents. 

Classified  linage — all  valley 
wide — runs  into  20,000  lines  per 
issue,  upward  of  a  dozen  nine- 
column  pages.  The  minimum 
rate,  for  monthly  copy,  is  18 
cents  a  line,  the  maximum  40 
cents,  average  per  line  rate  23V^ 
cents,  they  report. 

Bennett  still  has  an  interest 
in  the  Bulletin.  He  came  here 
as  an  advisor  on  daily  operations. 

His  face  is  ruddy,  and  he  has 
gained  normal  weight  after  hit¬ 
ting  95  pounds  in  Jap  hands,  and 
then  bouncing  to  50  pounds  over¬ 
weight  when  first  freed. 

Talk  about  the  past  horrors  is 
not  pleasant. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  “they  had  me 
on  the  wrack.  They  tried  to  kill 
me;  perhaps  not  kill  completely, 
but  at  least  to  subjugate.  A  tor¬ 
ture  cell  is  simply  a  completely 
unfurnished  space.  There  is  no 
carpet,  no  chair,  no  bed,  almost 
no  food — nothing.  And  that 
lasted  more  than  a  year." 


Fighting  Editor 
Carl  C.  Magee 
Dies  at  73 


_  Carl^  C.  Magee,  73,  New  Mex¬ 
ico  editor  who  started  the  Tea¬ 
pot  Dome  exposure  and  cleaned 
up  New  Mexico  politics  of  the 
early  twenties,  died  Jan.  31  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

Armed  with  the  editorially 
expressed  promise  to  “tell  the 
truth  about  everything  as  near 
as  I  can  get  the  truth”  and  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  he  did  the  people 
would  back  him,  Magee  left 
Oklahoma  and  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion  to  plunge  into  New  Mexico 
politics  in  1920  and  buck 
crooked  courts,  politically  con¬ 
trolled  banks  and  physical  as¬ 
sault. 

Magree  was  a  Republican  and 
looked  harmless;  so  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Albert 
B.  Fall  joined  in  selling  him  the 
Albuquerque  (N.  M. )  Journal 
when  his  wife’s  illness  moved 
him  to  New  Mexico.  As  he  got 
the  feel  of  newspaper  business 
and  of  state  politics,  however, 
Magee  started  attacking  condi¬ 
tions  and  refused  warnings. 

Although  circulation  had  in¬ 
creased  under  Magee's  editor¬ 
ship,  banks  called  his  loans,  but 
he  paid  the  notes  as  they  came 
due  and  proved  the  “people" 
would  back  a  newspaper  by 
twice  selling  bonds  to  his 
readers. 

In  1922,  however,  he  was 
forced  to  sell,  but  obtained 
$85,000  more  than  the  original 
price.  He  started  Magee’s  Weekly 
a  few  doors  up  the  street  and 
shortly  had  6,000  subscribers. 

Later  the  weekly  merged  into 
the  daily  New  Mexico  State 
Tribune,  through  which  Magee 
continue  his  attacks  on  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  state. 


Magee's  local  Bght  for  good 
government  leaped  into  national 
prominence  when  he  added  a 
tip  about  Sec.  Fall’s  visitor, 
Harry  Sinclair,  to  his  knowl-  j 
edge  of  Fall’s  sudden  prosperity 
and  precipitated  Senator  Walsh's 
Teapot  Dome  investigation. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
was  set  upon  by  hired  thugs, 
but  an  attack  by  Judge  Leahy 
ended  tragically  for  a  friendly 
bystander.  Leahy  had  just  been 
defeated  for  reelection  in  1925 
and  knocked  Magee  down  in  the 
lobby  of  a  Las  Vegas  hotel  ai^ 
kicked  him.  Magee  drew  a  gun 
and  fired  three  shots,  wounding 
Leahy,  but  killing  John  B.  Las- 
seter,  a  state  highway  employe 
who  had  been  trying  to  break 
up  the  fight.  In  the  manslaughter 
trial  following  Magee  was  ac¬ 
quitted. 

While  Magee’s  State  Tribune 
was  still  in  financial  straits,  Uie 
Scripps  -  Howard  organization 
purchased  the  newspaper  but 
kept  Magee  as  editor  there  until 
1927,  when  he  became  editor  for 
six  years  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma  News. 

After  several  years  of  busi¬ 
ness  devoted  to  pushing  his 
parking  meter  invention,  Magee 
return^  to  journalism  in  1937 
for  a  time  as  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Harlingen  (Tex.)  Volley 
Morning  Star,  Brownsville  Her¬ 
ald  and  McAllen  Monitor. 


W.  J.  Kemble  Named 

William  J.  Kemble,  advertis-  J 
ing  director,  Lockport  (N.  Y.) 
Sun  and  Tribune,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Associated  Dailies. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  group 
followed  the  recent  convention 
of  the  New  York  State  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  A.  B.  Engelbert, 
•general  manager,  Binghamton 
Press,  was  named  vicepresident, 
and  Louis  G.  Buisch,  Homell 
Tribune,  secretary-treasurer. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY  THIS  64-PAGE  GOSS  OCTUPLE 


4  UNITS  —  DOUBLE  WIDTH  —  23  9/16  CUT-OFF 

Cline-Westinghouse  2  motor  drive  and  controls,  AC  220-60-3  ph.  Reversible  cylinders  for  color 
work.  This  press  was  reconditioned  by  Goss  in  1941  and  used  very  little  since.  Wire  or  phone  for 
complete  specifications  and  inspection. 

BEN  SHULMAN 
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a  {Frank  B.  Wilson. 
d  Ohio.  N.  Y..  Po. 
Publisher.  Dies 

.  Frank  B.  Wilson,  69,  former 

publisher  of  newspapers  in  Ohio, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania, 
(Ued  Jan.  30  in  New  York 
City. 

IBM  ***■•  Wilson  began  his  newspa- 
per  carreer  as  a  delivery  boy  in 
‘  his  native  Kenton,  O.,  and  by 

the  age  of  25  had  become  pub- 
Usher  and  owner  of  the  Kenton 
News  and  Republican  and  a 
close  friend  of  the  neighboring 
Marion  Star  publisher,  the  late 
Warren  G.  Harding. 

His  venture  at  the  age  of  35, 
establishment  of  the  Columbus 
(0.)  Monitor,  failed  within  a 
lune  year.  Some  years  later  he  be- 

came  associated  with  the  Hearst 
non  organization  via  Cosmopolitan 

out  magazine  and  in  1923  was  named 

intu  publisher  of  the  Hearst  Roches- 

_I0T  ttf  (N.  Y. )  Journal- American, 

■'•‘V  since  discontinued. 

For  a  time  he  again  published 
his  own  newspaper,  the  Easton 
his  (Pa.)  Free  Press,  but  left  in 

igee  1930  to  become  associated  with 

937  David  Lawrence  as  vice-presi- 

.  of  dent  of  the  United  States 

llei/  News. 

In  1932  he  retired  from  active 
publishing,  but  was  special  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  in  1933,  otherwise  devot- 
ing  himself  to  a  book  dealing 
“S'  with  labor  relations,  “Smith’s 

Cow  Pasture.” 


d^tiituary 

A.  A.  PORTER,  88,  editor  and 

publisher.  Portage  ( Wis. )  Reg- 
ister- Democrat  and  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Register,  from  1908 
until  his  retirement  three  years 
ago,  died  Feb.  3  at  his  home  in 
Portage. 

WnxiAM  D.  Sullivan,  82,  who 
Joined  the  Boston  Globe  in  1883 
and  was  successively  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  city  editor  and  managing 
editor,  retiring  in  1937,  died  Jan. 

I  30  in  Winchester,  Mass.,  after  a 
loM  illness. 

Charles  C.  Berry,  60,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Orangeburg  (S.  C.)  Times- 
Democrat,  died  Feb.  2.  A  for- 
TWr  editor  of  the  Orangeburg 
News,  he  was  for  some  time 
an  Associated  Press  correspond¬ 
ent. 

Frederick  Dent  Hammon,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  died  recently.  He  joined 
the  Times  as  cashier  in  1902, 
was  later  office  manager  and 
business  manager  and  at  one 
time  served  on  the  board  of 
directors. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Haskell,  69, 
wife  of  the  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  died  Feb.  4,  a  few 
hours  after  the  Haskells  had 
noted  their  15th  wedding  anni¬ 
versary. 

Lt.  James  E.  Miller,  member 
of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Journal  and  Herald  -  American 
staff  before  he  enlisted  in  the 
AAF  in  1941,  has  been  officially 
declared  dead  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  after  having  been 
missing  in  action  since  Jan.  16, 
1944. 


Bennett's  Widow  Dies 
In  Paris;  Social  Figure 

Mrs.  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
80,  widow  'bf  the  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Herald 
and  gateway  through  her  Euro¬ 
pean  social  connections  to  many 
of  his  sources  of  news,  died 
Feb.  4  in  Paris. 

Her  marriage  to  the  younger 
Bennett,  son  and  namesake  of 
the  Herald’s  founder,  began  with 
the  start  of  the  first  World  War 
and  ended  with  his  death  in 
1918. 

Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima — .50  par  lina 
4  timas — .40  par  lina  par  insartion 

HELP  WANTED  AND 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima— .90  par  lina 
2  timas — .80  par  lina  par  insartion 
4  timas — .70  par  lina  par  insartion 
3  Unas  minimum 
Count  5  words,  ona  lina. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 

_ Help  Waatad — ProaotioR _ 


ASSISTAST 

PBOHOTION  MANAOEB 

Wall  known  newspaper  in  the 
“oTer  100,000"  class,  published 
near  New  York,  la  expandinz  its 
Promotion  Department  and  seeks 
an  able  and  experienced  man  to 
take  charge  of  Editorial  and  Cir¬ 
culation  promotion,  including  the 
planning  and  staging  of  public 
events. 

This  la  a  shirt  sleeve  Job  without 
fancy  starting  salarr,  but  we  be- 
Hava  it  offers  the  right  man  ona 
of  the  finest  opportunities  in 
newspaper  promotion  today. 

Please  send  a  complete  outline  of 
experience  and  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  together  with  a  recent 
snap  shot  to 

Box  8578,  Edior  A  Publisher 


_ Nawspapar  Brohats _ 

CAPABLE  BANDUMa,  buying,  sell 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  8.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Pelghner  Agency.  Nashville.  Mich. 
HAT  BBOTHZB8,  Binghamton.  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

it  it  Sound  investments  in  selected 
Publication  Properties.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  685  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

-—======= 

Nawspapars  far  Sala 

WESTERN  DAILY,  never  before  sold, 
now  offered.  Cash  required  8125M. 
Balance  on  easy  terms.  Net  about 
$80,000. 

Midwest  daily,  initial  payment  $40M. 
Includes  real  estate.  Terms  easy. 

Eastern  daily,  initial  payment  about 
$60,000.  Terms  easy.  Quick  action 
essential  in  all  cases. 

W.  H.  Clover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

POXfB  WEEKLnS  and  plant  grossing 
$30,000  to  $40,000.  Plant  value  $25.- 
000.  47  miles  out  on  Long  Island. 

Established  1887.  Would  like  to  grad¬ 
ually  sell  out.  continuing  to  write  and 
assist  with  expansion  program  for 
three  more  papers  and  picture  month- 
ly.  Box  8685.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
OOIMO  DAZLT  newspaper  in  Southern 
Connecticut  for  sale.  Established  75 
years;  fully  equipped  Plant.  Write, 
Box  3686,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Ncwt^^ri  WuKfi 

EX'AKBCT  CAPTAIK,  coHefe  grad' 
uate,  majored  in  journalism,  would 
like  to  purchase  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  Mass..  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  or 
Vermont.  Would  consider  part  interest 
with  option  to  purchase  balance  later. 
Writer  of  several  books,  editorial  and 
feature  newspaper  articles.  Publicity 
writer  for  high  state  and  federal  poli- 
ticians.  Box  3589.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WILL  BUT  OB  INVEST  in  good 
weekly  or  small  daily  in  South.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  3654,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

TOUNO  WEEKLY  publisher,  34,  wants 
all  or  control  daily  Virginia.  North 
Carolina  or  Maryland.  Have  $40,000 
cash.  George  Clanton,  Tappahannock, 

Va _ 

AFTERNOON  DAILY  in  thriving  city 
wanted.  Will  make  $100,000  initial 
down  payment.  Particulars.  Box 
3578.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Eqnipmont  For  Salt 

GOSS  20  PAGE,  2  deck  press,  22 
cut-off,  with  extra  color  cylinder  on 
reversible  top  deck,  2  extra  color  foun¬ 
tains;  curved  casting  box;  tail  cutter, 
motor;  shaver,  motor;  finishing  block; 
curved  router,  motor ;  press  motor. 
DUPLEX  Metropolitan,  20  page  press, 
1  unit,  with  motor  and  full  stereotype 
machinery. 

HOE  32  page,  4  plate  wide  press, 
22^4"  cut-off,  motor  and  controls, 
curved  casting  box;  tail  cutter,  motor; 
shaver,  motor;  finishing  block. 

GOSS  32  page,  2  deck  ' ‘Straightline” 
press,  22^^"  cut-off,  motor  and  full 
stereotype  machinery. 

GOSS  High  Speed,  4  uni.  64  page 
press  with  A.C.  drive  equipment.  AND 
OTHER  PRESSES. 

George  O.  Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico, 

Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. _ 

64  PAGE  GOSS  OCTUPLE 
4  Units — double  folder,  23  9/16  cut¬ 
off,  AC  drive,  will  do  color. 

48  PAGE  HOE  SEZTX7PLE 
21%  cut-off,  double  folder,  DC  drive, 
color  cylinder,  complete  stereo. 

24  Page  Hoe  Double  Supplement 
Long  cut-off,  AC  drive,  complete  stereo 
including  turtles  snd  chases. 

BEN  SHTJLMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.  Rochester  4,  N.  T. 

HOE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS:  2  collars; 
can  be  installed  in  1.  2  or  3  units; 
double  web  folder,  each  unit  capable 
of  8  pages  straight  run  or  16  paves 
collect.  Will  do  48  pages  at  13,000 
PH;  24  pages  at  26,000  PH.  Photo 
and  detailed  Information  on  request. 
Box  3685,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Machaaical  EqaipaHl  WaalaJ 

NEWSPAPER  and  Magaiine  Rotary 
Presses.  With  or  without  stereo,  AC 
or  DO  drives  For  immediate  or  future 
removal.  Tour  equipment  offered  in 
confidence  to  interested  parties  only. 
Primarily  for  export. 

BEN  SHUUCAN 

552  E.  Main  8t.  Rochester  4.  N.  T. 

SOMEONE  getting  a  new  machine 
should  want  to  sell  us  either  a  Model 
O  Tntertype  or  Model  8  nr  Linotype. 
Will  pay  cash  if  in  good  condition. 
Write  Box  3638,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  13%  inch  printing  diameter — 
2  m  Inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box 
1043,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANT  16  TO  34  pagi  press  with  at 
least  one  eolor  and  complete  Stereo 
equipment.  Must  be  in  best  condilon. 
Rend  price  and  complete  details.  W 
G.  Rtroud.  The  Journal.  'I^lpe1o,  Mias. 

WISH  to  purchase  Stereotype  chase 
for  Goss.  2  plate  wide.  Pr.ess.  23-9/16'' 
entoff,  22*  eolnmli.  8  columns  12  ems 
wide.  Times  Journal.  Vineland.  N.  J. 

GOOD  USED  Sta-Hl  Scorcher  wanted. 
Send  fnll  information  to  News-Dis¬ 
patch,  Michigan  City,  Indiana. 

48-PAOE  Goes  or  Hoe  Unit  Type 
Newspaper  press  wanted.  Box  3697. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Ntwspagqrs  Press  ERfiReers 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  |>luts.  re- 
pairSs  m*iiiten*nc6,  iervicd  n^lionwld©. 
LOKRNZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Bose  Street.  New  York  7.  N  Y. 

Hals — A^Miaistralivq — ExacRtiw 

MAN  OB  WOBIAN  fur  Ohio  Weekly 
newspaper,  capable  of  selling  adver¬ 
tising  and  writing  news;  speed  graphic 
experience  desirable.  If  capable  pro¬ 
ducer,  person  hired  will  be  placeu  in 
complete  charge  of  front  office  within 
few  months.  Fine  opportunity  with 
progretiliive  outflt  in  Weekly  nnd 
Daily  field.  Box  3708,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Help  Wanted — Advertuing 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — The  man 
we  are  looking  for  may  now  be  man¬ 
ager  of  a  classified  department  or  an 
assustaiit  manager  on  a  larger  paper, 
tie  may  be  a  display  man  with  previous 
classified  experience  and  background. 
He  must  undestaud  the  fundamentals 
of  classified  advertising,  know  how  to 
get  ulong  with  his  employees  and  have 
a  reputation  fur  fairness  in  dealing 
with  his  customers.  The  man  who  ob¬ 
tains  this  position  will  join  an  organ¬ 
ization  that  is  highly  regarded  in  the 
coiiiiiiunity  and  the  section  it  serves. 
His  earnings,  we  believe,  will  be  above 
the  average.  He  will  be  connected  with 
an  outfit  that  appreciates  and  acknowil- 
edges  accomplishments  in  more  ways 
than  just  a  pat  on  the  back.  He  will 
be  associated  with  a  splendid  group  of 
employees. 

If  you  are  not  over  35  years  of  age. 
If  you  have  a  record  for  producing 
good  business.  If  you  enjoy  an  honest 
day's  work  and  would  like  to  settle 
down  to  a  future  in  a  healthy,  pri^rea- 
sive  city,  then  write  in  detail  to  R.  D. 
MacNeil,  Adverising  Director,  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Corporation,  El  Paso, 
Texas,  giving  complete  employment  rec¬ 
ord,  age,  references  and  any  other 
pertinent  information  along  with  a  re¬ 
cent  photography _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Eastern  daily  is  seeking  man  who 
through  experience  gained  in  yeara  of 
selling  or  from  Supervisory  position 
in  Classified  Advertising  feels  quali¬ 
fied  to  assume  responsibility  of  As¬ 
sistant  to  C.A.M  This  is  a  one-paper 
city  where  Classified’s  importance  is 
appreciated  by  management.  Good 
chance  for  advancement.  Our  staff 
knows  of  this  Adv,  Write  stating 
starting  salary  desired,  age.  experi¬ 
ence  snd  references.  No  references 
will  be  investigated  without  appli¬ 
cant's  permission.  Box  86(K).  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  fully 
experienced,  to  handle  our  major  ac¬ 
counts  and  build  linage.  Preferably 
over  30  years  of  age  and  has  good 
references  and  sound  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  An  important  opening  on  this 
staff  assurea  permanent  well  paid 
berth  on  New  York  State  6-day  eve- 
■iug  unoppoeed  paper  la  60,000  mar¬ 
ket.  Fine  plant,  ideal  city  and  sur¬ 
roundings.  This  is  enviable  position 
for  right  man.  Writs  folly,  age,  fam¬ 
ily,  salary  requirements,  experience, 
references  and  phone  number.  Box 
8653,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

Wanted  immediately  for  permanent 
position  on  local  staff.  Prefer  man  ex¬ 
perienced  on  major  accounts  and  one 
knows  how  to  sell  space.  Wire  or 
phone  me  collect  for  interview.  F.  E. 
Katterjohn,  Advertising  Director,  Cou¬ 
rier  A  Press,  Evansville,  Ind. 

ADVERTISING  manager  wanted; 
Oklahoma  city,  16,000  population. 
Want  experienced  man  capable  taking 
fnll  charge  department.  Good  pay. 
Write  full  details,  references,  to  Box 
3676,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPARE  TIME  JOBS  open  all  over 
United  States  for  Advertising  Sales¬ 
men.  Work  need  not  interfere  with 
present  Job,  can  be  done  after  hours. 
Permanent  positions  open  too.  The 
American  Veteran.  P.  O.  Box  1107, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

CLASSIFIED  ADS  OONT.  NEXT  PAGE 
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MAK  PBEFEBAB1.T  wih  experience 
in  western  states  to  assist  in  manage¬ 
ment  circulation  department  on  long 
established  growing  seven  day  week 
paper  with  present  average  circulation 
eleven  thousand.  Must  be  experienced, 
reliable,  best  of  references.  Not  look¬ 
ing  for  innovations  or  changes  but  for 
progressive  conscientious  man  to  work 
with  two  other  good  men  in  general 
management.  Mo  high  pressure  meth¬ 
ods  or  premiums  used.  Prefer  com- 
parativefjr  joung  man.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  around  1(45  weekly.  Sox  371tt, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  OmCUnjkTION 
MANAOEB 

We’re  going  places  I  If  you  have  the 
aggressive  attitude  and  the  pleasant 
personality  needed  to  be  a  successful 
and  congenial  associate,  you  may  be 
invited  to  join  ual  Progressive  daily 
newspaper  with  plans  for  expansion 
located  in  seacoast  resort  area  has 
permanent  position  for  experienced  cir¬ 
culator.  Write,  giving  full  details,  to 
The  Portsmouth  Herald,  Portsmouth, 

Mew  Hampshire. _ 

OOBfBINATlON  Mews-Circulation  Men 
to  give  news  coverage  in  near-by 
towns  and  develop  carrier  delivered 
circulation.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
returned  vets.  $30  per  week  salary, 
plus  20%  commission  on  revenue. 
Single  men  preferred  because  of  hous¬ 
ing.  W.  J.  Missett,  Suffolk,  Va., 

News-Herald. _ 

FBOMOTION  MANAOEB 
Catholic  Magaxiiie,  Mew  York  area, 
wants  man  with  experience  for  mail 
promotion,  schools,  and  other  means 
of  securing  circulation.  Good  salary 
to  right  man.  Write  giving  experience 
and  qualifications.  Box  8527,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

ClBCniJlTION  DIBEOTOB 
City  and  Suburban  Circulation  director 
wanted.  Excellent  field ;  liberal  salary 
and  bonuses.  Must  have  A-1  refer¬ 
ences,  record  of  performance  building, 
supervising  and  maintaining  carrier 
delivery  circulation.  Can  arrange  in¬ 
terview.  Excellent  opportunity.  Box 
8603,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OIBCXTEATION  MANAOEB 
Experienced,  wanted  by  Pacific  North¬ 
west  evening  dail^,  inland.  Good  boy’s 
leadership  essential.  Little  merchant 
plan.  Write  fully  Box  8676,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

CIBCtTlATION  BCANAOEB 
Por  daily,  in  highly  competitive  field. 
Must  be  experienced,  have  ability  to 
direct,  be  familiar  with  ABC;  have 
plenty  of  drive,  for  paper  that  is  going 
places.  Apply  Box  3700,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Help 

MANAOmO  EDITOB  WANTED 
Large  weekly  newspaper  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  needs  a  real  managing  editor. 
We  prefer  a  man  with  daily  experience 
who  is  fast,  sccnrste  snd  knows  every 
phase  of  direct  and  interpretive  news 
writing;  capable  of  handling  people; 
salary  good — and  we  are  seeking 
someone  who  is  interested  in  “grow¬ 
ing”  with  our  “growing  organisation” 
who  will  be  with  ns  for  many,  many 
Tears.  If  your  qualifications  are  not 
high  you  need  not  apply.  Write  Box 

8708,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DESK  MAE  OB  WOMAB 
Ona  capable  of  handling  AP  wire  and 
handling  operation  of  small  afternoon 
daily  in  thriving  Southern  community. 
Mmt  bo  thoroughly  axporienced,  ro- 
Hablo  and  not  afraid  of  honest  work. 
Please  send  recent  photo  and  stats 
lowest  starting  salary.  Wants  Protes- 
tan,  Sonhemer,  beween  85  and  86 
years  of  ago.  Southwest  Times,  Pn- 

laskl.  Va. _ 

IMMEDIATB  OPENINOS 
Por  City  Desk  and  Copy  Desk  mm 
on  progressive  morning  newspaper  in 
Southern  city  having  excellent  post¬ 
war  prospects.  Write  Box  8682,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

ALEBT,  enterprising  newspapermsn. 
General  assignment  and  movie  page  ex¬ 
perience  for  responaible  position  mag- 
asine.  New  York  City.  Box  8605,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  WBixAB — M  an  iir  woman, 
photo  experience  desirable.  Small 
Ohio  Daily.  Congenial  co-workers. 
Write  fully.  Box  8707,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Heir  WtUU—UMal 


EDITOB 

For  outstanding  Southern  Oalifomin 
twice-weekly  paper.  Permanent  job 
on  snoeesefnl,  independent,  growing, 
home-owned  paper  in  Sonthern  OaU- 
fomia’a  flnest  amall  town.  Small  but 
attractive  modem  home  available  for 
rent  with  Job.  Should  be  familiar 
with  all  phases  of  weekly  operation, 
though  Job  will  be  newegathering  and 
editorial. 

Must  be  good  newsgatherer,  good 
writer,  good  at  layout,  able  te  work 
together  with  small,  congenial  organ¬ 
isation,  and  able  to  inspire  the  best  in 
subordinates.  Give  personal  statistics 
and  history.  Job  experience  and  past 
earnings,  submit  examples  of  past 
work,  also  some  expression  of  personal 
views  on  some  social,  economic,  or 
political  problems  yon  think  impor¬ 
tant.  Give  approximate  salary  range 
expected.  Recommendations,  college 
degree  required.  Box  8302,  Editor  A 
publisher. 

BEAL  MAN  WANTED 
Answer  to  preyer  for  ex-serviceman- 
newspaperman  :  First-class  reporter- 
editor  wanted  for  65-yr.  old  daily 
actively  run  by  ex-foreign  correspond¬ 
ent.  which  has  Jumped  from  4  to  8.000 
ABO  since  1042  and  won  top  nst'l 
honors  in  scrap,  bonds,  parklsnd-hons- 
Ing;  city  has  8  Army-Navy  E’a,  most 
per  cap  in  U  8.,  and  still  a  no-strike 
record.  Swimming,  boating,  fishing, 
hunting  ‘in  yr  backyard.’  Here  is 
reel  pay  in  a  real  town,  at  work  yon 
can  respect.  Second-raters,  however, 
stay  away  I  News  of  the  Tonawandaa, 
North  Tonawanda,  M.  T. 

BEPOBTEB — We  have  an  opening  for 
a  first  class  newsman  who  can  qualify 
as  a  WRITER.  Send  samples  of  signed 
articles,  educational  background,  sal¬ 
ary,  etc.  A.M.  paper.  Sonthern  N.  E. 
Box  8337,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOB — Experienced  in  Scientific  or 
Medical  subject  matter,  for  National 
Health  organixation.  New  York  City. 
Write  fully,  stating  age,  background, 
etc.  Box  8556,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITORSHIP 
Open  on  mid-west  MORNING  news- 
psper  in  city  of  more  than  200,000 
population.  Most  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  snd  keen  interest  in  all 
sports  including  every  phase  of  out¬ 
doors  sport  activities.  Also  must 
have  good  personality,  write  con¬ 
cisely  and  simply,  and  be  able  to  speak 
in  public  on  sports  topics.  College 
education  preferred.  Box  8305,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  —  Reporter 
(young  woman)  on  large  Mew  ersey 
weekly  newspaper.  Give  background 
all  details.  Write  Box  3640,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Meckanicnl 

PBIMTEB-OPEBATOB 
All  around  good  man  wanted  to  work 
in  shop  of  South  Coast  Mews,  Laguna 
Beach.  California,  twice  weekly.  Must 
be  good  at  make-up.  Small,  (^ngenial 
Cnlon  ahop,  good  working  conditions. 
Rental  housing  available  with  Job. 
Bonus  over  Union  scale. _ 

- STEBSOTTPBB - 

Here  Is  s  REAL  OPPORTUNITY  in 
the  Mid-West.  Steady  aituation  on 
Northern  Indiana's  fastest-growing 
newspaper — a  lively,  modem  organ¬ 
isation.  Union  shop.  Write  C.  A. 
Havens.  Jouraal-Ossette,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind  » 

PHOTO  ENOBAVEB  WANTED 
For  newspaper  office.  All  around  man 
for  newspaper  halftones  and  line  cuts. 
No  commercial.  Excellent  working 
conditions.  References.  Apply  Box 
8701.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PBOTO-ENOBAVEB  WANTED 
All-around  man  who  has  worked  some 
with  Color  process.  Shop  doing  mostly 
newspaper  work  with  some  Commer¬ 
cial.  Located  In  the  South.  Box  3610. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TWO  STEBEOTYPEBS  WANTED 
Permanent  Jobs,  excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Write,  General  Manager, 
Duluth  Herald,  Duluth.  Minn. 


H«is  Waalod— Edilorul 
WE  HAVE  AN  OPENINO 
For  an  editor  of  a  Mountain  States 
daily  newapaper.  The  *  typo  of  man 
we  want  is  one  who  Is  able  to  invest 
810,000.00.  We  also  have  an  opening 
for  a  business  manager  on  the  same 
basis  on  a  daily  which  we  expect  to 
purchase  in  the  next  few  months.  Do 
not  answer  either  of  these  positions 
unless  yon  would  care  to  invest  in  a 
sound,  money-making  newspaper  and 
work  hard  for  a  normal  salary  with 
an  opportunity  for  increased  salary 
and  dividends  based  on  hard  work. 
Box  8484,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Literary  Agency  Service _ 

WBITE  ARTICLES.  $75  to  $750  paid 
by  National  Magasines.  Books,  plays, 
fiction  marketed.  Free  reading.  Bertha 
Klsusner.  180  E.  40th  St..  N.  Y.  0.  16. 

Sitaationt — Admiaiatraliva— EzacatiTa 
NEWSPAPER  EXEOUnVB 

42,  Employed.  Seeks  affiliation  Flo¬ 
rida  paper.  Available  about  March  Isf, 
Metropolitan  New  York  and  small 
town  experience.  Capable.  Reliable. 
Assistant  to  publisher.  Business  mana¬ 
ger,  Production;  Advertising  manager. 
Ready  to  do  a  good  progressive  Job 
at  fair  compensation.  What  have  you! 

Box  8506,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

it  BUSINESS  htANAGEB,  Advertising 
Director  on  daily  newspaper  in  city 
30,000  up.  Veteran  World  War  II. 


30,000  up.  Veteran  World  War  II. 
18  years’  experience  on  Metropolitan 
dailies.  Box  3661,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER’S  position 
wanted.  Any  site  Southern  daily.  Im¬ 
pressive  record.  Highest  references. 
Box  3710,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SitaatioB  Wanted — Advertiainf 
$4,000  PER  ANNUM 
Advertising  manager  on  chain  of 
weekly  newspapers,  one  who  is  a  real 
salesman  himself  and  who  can  manage 
a  staff.  $4,000  salary  with  bonus  ar¬ 
rangement  for  a  crackerjack  producer. 
Write  experience,  reference  and 
photo.  Box  3606,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  MAN,  38.  married, 
two  children,  10  years  on  present  Job 
large  paper,  18  years’  experience 
local,  national,  classified,  wants  change 
to  progressive  small  daily  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Missouri.  Qualify  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  but  consider  staff 
Job.  Box  3617.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MICHIGAN  and  OHIO  buy  acres  of 
advertising  space.  Does  your  publica¬ 
tion  get  its  share!  An  alert  REPRE- 
SEN'TATIVE  for  exclusive  snd  spe¬ 
cialised  presentations  plus  aggressive 
follow-up  in  this  idea  will  be  pro¬ 
ductive  snd  profitable.  Box  8661,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOP  FLIGHT  Advertising  Manager, 
30,  available  immediately.  Daily  6,000- 
20,000  circulation.  Layout,  promo¬ 
tion,  merchandising.  High  character, 
proven  record,  top  references,  real 
producer,  permanency.  Prefer  South. 
Write  or  wire  P.  O.  Box  93.  Cairo. 

Illinois. _ 

-A  OLASSmED  MANAGER 
20  years’  experience,  all  phases  in 
eluding  accounts,  credit;  excellent 
record,  large,  small  staffs;  present 
employer  0  years.  Prefer  50.000  to 
100.000  paper.  East.  Box  3626,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVEBTISXNG  MANAGER 
Experienced  newspaper;  open  for  im¬ 
mediate  connection  due  to  returned 
Veteran  taking  desk.  Box  8645,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Advertising  salesman, 
former  publisher,  seeks  position,  con¬ 
tact  National  accounts;  Agencies  or  as 
Special  Representative,  New  York  pre- 
ferred.  Box  3705.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PUBLISHERS,  Printer’s  Production 
Man,  infallible  proofreader,  typist,  vet¬ 
eran.  31,  14  years’  experience.  Write. 
.Tack  Gordon,  51  Avenue  B,  New  York 
9,  N.  Y. 


S  ilnalioBS— Circulation 
TOP  FLIGHT  circulator  desires  con- 
nection  where  results  will  insure  per¬ 
manency.  Familiar  all  phases  includ¬ 
ing  promotion.  Plenty  of  drive,  capa¬ 
ble,  dependable,  highest  references. 
Box  8627,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitmtwna — CirenUtion 

CIRCULATIOH  MANAWi 
Who  is  on  hia  toea  and  has  years  of 
suecessful  experience  behind  hl^ 
wants  iiermanent  location  on  a  paper 
that  ia  going  placea.  Full  knowledge 
AVO,  Junior  Merchant  operatioas. 
Don’t  drink,  no  financial  worries,  best 
of  references.  Now  in  West  but  will 
consider  Middle  West  or  West  Cout. 
Box  8428,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Returning  Army  officers  available  now. 

Age  88;  family.  17  years'  experieaes. 
Seven  years  prior  to  entering  service 
was  circulation  manager  of  large  ovo- 
ning  snd  Sunday  newspaper.  Can  give 
excellent  references  from  former  on- 
ployers.  Interview  or  details  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  8470,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OIROULATION  MANAGES  ’ 

15  years’  experience.  Home  Delivery, 
Newsstand,  Street  Sales,  6,000  te 
50,000  cirenlstion.  Two  price  raissa  { 
Now  employed.  Box  8512,  Editor  t  I 
Publisher.  I 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  assist-  | 
Box  3652,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
ant.  17  years’  experience  in  all  do- 
partments  including  ABO  records  sn4 
carrier  promotion.  Best  of  references. 
CIRCUIATION  manager,  experienced. 
Now  employed.  Wants  locate  small 
town  daily.  Can  handle  boys.  Famil¬ 
iar  Little  Merchant  Plan.  City;  mail 
and  suburban,  agents.  White,  sober; 
available  March  1st,  references.'  Boi 
3677.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER 
Thoroughly  experienced.  Age  42,  De¬ 
sires  change.  Will  consider  city  or 
country — available  30  days.  Best 
references.  Personal  interview  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  3720,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BIR.  PUBLISHER:  Do  you  want  a  mss 
than  can  increase  revenue  and  circuls- 
tlon!  19  years’  experience  large  snd  ; 
small  dailies.  Age  40  years;  best  ol  j 
references.  Box  3672,  E.  A  P.  | 

SitnniioBt  Wnntod — ^Art 

NEWSPAPER'ARTIST,  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  editorial  work  in  large 
eastern  city.  Desires  Job  on  midwest  ( 
or  west  coast  paper.  Will  gladly  J 
send  samples.  Box  8719,  Editor  a  } 

Publisher. _ ; 

it  CARTOONIST,  Veteran.  Experi¬ 
enced  newapaper,  editorial.  Sports  and 
staff  artist.  Box  3667,  E.  A  P. 

Situations  Wantcel — Editorial  _  | 

ABLE  RDITOR-EZMUTIVE  » 
seeks  wider  opportunity  after  19  years 
with  suburban,  daily  chain.  Thor-  ( 
onghly  experienced  from  ”cnb”  to  ; 
editor-general  manager.  Accustomed  i 
to  responsibility.  Mature  Judgment.  ■ 
Successful  in  public  contact.  Mow  t 
employed.  Box  3545,  E.  A  P. 

AAP  VETERAN — Freelanced  oversost 
year.  Business  Harvard  BA  Political 
Science  seeks  Newspaper,  magaaino  or 
publishing  leg  or  desk  work  Editorial 
future.  Specialty  writing  domestic 
politics.  Box  3534,  E.  A  P. 

CAPABU  Experienced  Oopyreader  de¬ 
sires  position  at  once.  Mnst  give  up 
present  Job  for  serviceman.  College 
and  university  graduate.  Also  first- 
class  reporter  and  ad  man.  Wire  3001 
Ola  Avenue,  Tampa,  Florida. _ 

dt-  COLLEGE  EDITOR,  Veteran,  seek 
ing  position  on  newspaper,  magaiine 
or  radio.  Experience  in  magaxine. 
news,  radio  continuity  and  script  writ¬ 
ing.  Arthur  A.  Stern.  1130  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 

COLLEGE  EDITOR  wants  practical 
all  phase  experience  on  small  paper. 
Work  anywhiTe.  Salary  livable  but 
secondary.  Box  3663,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPY  DESK  MAN,  21  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  good  references  from  all  employ-  | 
erg.  Leaving  present  position  because  I 
of  personal  matter  after  10  years.  I 
Can  go  anywhere.  Available  after  ■ 
March  1st.  Box  3702,  Editor  A  Pub-  I 
lisher.  _ I 

DESKMAN,  reliable.  Experienced  on  5 
City,  Telegraph  desk.  Make-up.  Now  B 
in  Florida.  Prefer  South.  Box  3711.  I 
Editor  A  Publisher.  fl 
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SitutioM  Wuted — Editorial 


xpBSOCAK,’*  aound  exporience,  tele* 
grepb.  cltj  deeke;  reporting,  rewrite, 
pbotofrapkr,  unall,  medium  dailiei 
and  wire  aerriee;  now  employed  aa 
city  ed,  leeka  permanency  and  pleaa* 
aat  working  conditiona;  college  educa¬ 
tion,  family  man;  available  brief  no¬ 
tice;  prefer  west  but  conaider  any¬ 
where  if  bona  fido  offer.  Box  8620, 

Editor  A  Publiaher, _ 

yWTTOBIAl.  OUB — After  one  Tear  of 
combat  determined  to  earn  my  Bread 
only  with  work  I  enjoy.  Hunting 
break  in  newa  game  within  commuting 
dbtance  of  N.  Y.  0.,  23,  edited  H.  8., 
OoUege,  army  papera.  Oopyboy  N.  Y. 
Daily  Newa.  Box  8582,  Editor  A 

Pnbllelier. _ 

A  EDITOR,  EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Former  naval  lieutenant,  prewar  editor 
of  proapering  weekly.  Eight  years' 
executive  editorial  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  all  mechanical  aspects.  Prise- 
winning  editorialist;  personable;  ef¬ 
fective  public  speaker.  Married,  83, 
seeking  career-aise  Job  in  any  sise 
community.  Soundest  references.  Box 
8611.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


EDITOR.  HOUSE  ORGAN 
plant  publication;  handle  Public  Kela- 
tions  same  time.  10  years’  experience 
house  organ,  weekly  newspaper,  pub¬ 
licity.  32,  marri^,  two  children. 
Metropolitan  New  York.  Available 
Mar.  1.  Box  3722,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Experienced,  want  resume  writing, 
having  suspended  to  gain  M.A.  degree 
plus  experience  in  economic  research 
and  analysis.  Present  pay  $116,  will 
accept  $75  to  demonstrate  ability,  es¬ 
tablish  career.  Box  8606,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  PROMOTION 
Now  emplt^ed.  Daily,  seeks  geographic 
change.  Record  results.  Nationally 
known  creative  events.  Promotion 
staff  Metropolitan  Daily  or  depart¬ 
ment  bead  smaller  city.  Box  3643, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  Correspondent,  reporter,  25 
years'  experience  in  United  States 
and  abroad,  fluent  French,  underatand 
German,  read  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Italian;  will  take  position  anywhere 
United  States  or  abroad,  magaxine, 
newspaper,  publishing  house,  public 
relations,  or  liaison  man  who  can  get 
things  done.  Salary  range  $76  to  $100 
per  week.  Special  assignments  invited. 
Box  8442,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
^ITOR;  female;  educational,  voca¬ 
tional  guidance,  information  depart¬ 
ment;  diversified  writing,  editing  ex¬ 
perience;  M.A.,  Colombia;  New  York 
City  area.  Dayton  8-4570  (N.Y.C.). 

EXPERIENCED  six  years  Metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  before  war;  rewrite,  copy¬ 
reading,  makeup ;  did  sports  column 
two  years;  during  army  service  sold 
features  to  pop  mags,  incl.  Esquire; 
want  editorial  post  with  future,  news¬ 
paper,  magaxine,  public  relations. 
Married.  Box  8621.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 


★  MAGAXINE — Former  Army  Public 
Relations  oflieer,  4  years  reporter,  re¬ 
write,  free-lance,  wants  Editorial  post 
on  Magaxine.  Alert,  energetic  has 
ideas  plus  initiative.  Knows  good 
copy,  can  edit.  Fully  aware  of  today’s 
trends  and  issues.  Box  8525,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ _ 

PRESS  oflieer,  80,  experienced 
reporter.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Pro¬ 
motion  director.  College  graduate 

miisLr'*******”'  * 


A  U-ARBTY  OFFICER  seeks  editorial 
position  Daily  or  Weekly;  single;  Col- 
wge  graduate.  Journalism  courses. 
Small  experience;  initiative,  enthusi¬ 
asm;  ronmetent;  position  first;  Salary 
second.  Box  3444.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


ex-wave  officer.  Feature  write 
reporter.  Experienced.  College  grai 
nate.  Best  references.  Rewrite,  cop 
reader.  In  Navy,  charge  of  Servlt 

8*P®r.  Ambitious;  competent.  Bo 
696,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VXTERAH,  26.  Married.  2%  yeai 
pro-army  experience  as  reporter,  ed 
•*r  with  New  York  State  daily  nowi 
P^r.  Seeks  imst  with  future  an; 
where.  Box  8618,  Editor  A  Publishe 


SHnatioM  Wimted  EJitwrial 
PRE-WAR  EDITOR,  29 
wants  promising  editorial  or  promotion 
opportunity.  Before  Army  service 
had  complete  responsibility  for  editor¬ 
ial  department  of  alert  suburban 
weekly.  Three  additional  years  report¬ 
ing  for  daily,  desk  work  and  promotion 
writing  for  trade  publications.  Army 
administration,  and  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience.  University  Journalism  grad¬ 
uate.  Interested  in  travel  and  enter¬ 
tainment  fields.  Know  Spanish, 
French.  Box  8688,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Usher. 

I’M  IN  PARIS 

An  accredited  war  correspondent. 
The  POST  folded,  so  I  need  a  Job. 
Overseas  since  1948,  American  Field 
Service.  With  Paris  POST  for  a  year. 
Speak  fluent  French.  Spanish,  some 
Italian.  Age  26.  college  grad,  ener¬ 
getic,  seasoned.  Ready  and  able  to  go 
anywhere  in  Europe.  Good  features, 
news,  political  coverage.  Can  be 
reached  by  cable  or  letter  via  Box 
3650,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN— Specialist  in 
woman’s  page  and  society  news,  as 
well  as  all-around  reporter.  Overseas 
veteran  with  wealth  of  experience  aa 
Army  correspondent.  University  grad¬ 
uate.  several  years  pre-war  experience 
on  daily  newspapers  in  East  and  Mid¬ 
dle  West.  Prefer  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Give  complete  informa¬ 
tion  and  maximum  salary.  Box  8697, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


PRE-NAVY  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Daily.  Seeks  sports  or  editorial  posi¬ 
tion.  Prefer  Western  city  200.000. 
Available  for  interview.  College  train¬ 
ing.  references.  Box  8612,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

FEATURE  Writer-Photographer,  12 
years'  experience,  go  anywhere  or 
travel;  enjoys  real  competition.  Box 

3718,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FINANCIAL  Writer-Editor,  45,  versa¬ 
tile,  twenty  years  well  rounded  experi¬ 
ence  in  financial  news  and  investment 
field  in  editorial  and  executive  capac- 
ity.  Box  8715,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
GAGWRITER  for  country’s  top  msga- 
xine  cartoonist.  Work  appearing  reg¬ 
ularly  in  New  Yorker,  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  Colliers,  etc.  Editorial  ad¬ 
vertising  background.  U.  S.  Army 
correspondent.  Desires  position  where 
talents  can  be  utilised.  Will  accept 
Free  lance  contracts.  Box  3664,  Edi- 

tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

IN  BERMUDA — Experienced  reporter- 
photographer  seeks  permanent  news¬ 
paper  or  promotional  Job.  Metropoli¬ 
tan-trained.  Box  3717,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

JOB  WANTED  anywhere;  28,  single; 
stenographer,  experience,  radio,  humor; 
two  years  newspaper,  court,  municipal, 
features.  Box  3678,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

MAN,  ALL-AROUND  experience,  seeks 
Job  in  editorial  end  of  good  Weekly 
or  Daily.  Has  worked  on  desk,  re¬ 
write,  Sports,  etc.  Write  Box  3698, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  IS  YOURS! 
“Tailor  Made”  News  Feature  cover¬ 
age  Metropolitan  area  to  order  by 
veteran  working  newsmen,  writers  ex¬ 
perienced;  Politics,  Labor,  Broadway, 
Radio,  Sports,  etc.  Box  8706,  Editor 

A  Pnblisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR,  42.  now  employed, 
30,000  P.M.  desires  change;  slot,  newa, 
telegraph  larger  paper.  Managing 
editor  smaller;  sharp,  accurate  copy 
handler,  16  years’  ex^rience.  Avail¬ 
able  March  Ist.  Minimum  $75.  Box 

3679,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR,  available  March  1st: 
43,  married;  capable  of  handling 
Sports,  State,  telegraph,  copy  or  news 
desk.  Box  3709,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER — Man,  26,  single,  ambi¬ 
tions,  wants  Magaxine  or  Newspaper 
Job  overseaa.  Three  years’  reporting 
experience.  Will  go  anywhere,  pay 
half  passage.  Now  on  one  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  highest  rating  dailies.  Box 
8484,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  experienced.  Consider 
out-of-town  paper.  Trade  Journal. 
Periodical.  Box  8610,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 


REPORTER — 'Desk,  make-up;  experi¬ 
enced.  Living  New  York,  will  travel. 
Box  3658,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


■OITOR  A  PUILISHIR  for  Nbmory  f,  1t4« 


SilnalMs  Wanlsf  E^itsrial 


WHAT  IS  TOUR  OFPER7 
Can  you  offer  a  broader  field  with 
chance  to  move  to  top  to  young  man, 
26,  college  graduate.  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
4  years'  experience  in  weekly  field  t 
His  aiii  year  record  at  present  paper 
as  managing  editor  has  seen  circula¬ 
tion  go  ABO,  rise  50%,  net  profit  for 
first  time  in  10  years,  paper  assume 
place  of  leadership  in  state,  newa  stor¬ 
ies  win  prises,  paper  features  in  na¬ 
tional  trade  magaslne  as  leader.  Now 
seeking  Job  in  editorial  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  where  bard  work  can  be  coupled 
with  originality  to  bring  real  responsi¬ 
bility  and  reward.  Available  in  80 
days  or  sooner  if  replacement  can  be 
found.  Further  information  on  re¬ 
quest.  Write  P.  O.  Box  448,  Lees¬ 
burg,  Virginia. 

NO  SOCIETY  BUT 
Any  other  Job,  newspaper,  magasine, 
public  relations,  where  9  years  as 
Woman’s  page-society  editor  After¬ 
noon  daily  counts.  Previous  experi¬ 
ence  included  straight  reporting,  fea¬ 
tures,  make-up  desk.  College  graduate, 
one  year’s  teaching.  Recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  WAC.  Graduate  A.A.F. 
School  Photogri^hy,  Lowry  Field ;  year 
Southwest  Pacific.  References.  Hope 
to  combine  photonsphy  with  Job.  Sal¬ 
ary  must  offer  chance  to  save.  Box 

8666.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

AFTER  18  YEARS  as  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  on  afternoon  daily  of  10,000  cir¬ 
culation,  am  anxious  for  chance  on 
larger  newspaper.  Will  go  anywhert- 
or  take  any  assignment.  Desk  work 
preferred  but  good  leg-man.  Starting 
salary  immaterial  if  Job  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Available  on 
short  notice.  Can  furnish  ample  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  3694,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

REWRITE,  Makeup,  City  desk,  copy 
desk.  Editorial  writer.  Especially 
well-grounded  In  Labor,  Polities.  Ten 
years’  experience,  now  on  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Sunday  of  110.000  plus.  Box 

3687,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

■k  SPORTS  WRITING  and  editing, 
general  reporting  and  feature  writing 
experience  on  daily  and  weeklies. 
Publicity  writing.  College  graduate. 
Was  S/Sgt.  In  charge  PW  records. 
Want  to  locate  in  10-50,000  city  east 
of  Rockies.  R.  R.  Haratine,  Box  139, 
Macon.  Mo. _ 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Experienced  newsman  wants  to  return 
to  fnU-time  Sports  in  smsll  depart¬ 
ment  afternoon  daily.  Box  8518,  Edi- 
tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 


TELEGRAPH,  Make-up  editor.  Copy 
reader,  eighteen  years’  experience  Met¬ 
ropolitan,  small  dailies.  Family. 
Available  immediately.  Anywhere. 
Eastern  States  preferred.  Box  3704, 

Editor  A  Publlsner. _ 

it  VETERAN  12  years  statewide  news¬ 
paper  experience  all  phases.  Overseas 
two  years  editor  service  publications. 
Co-founder  Western  Pacific  paper  118,- 
000  dally  circulation.  Correspondent 
Oeneral  MacArthur’s  headquarters. 
Desires  position  promoter.  Public  Re¬ 
lations.  Newspaper  work.  Age  32. 

Box  3690.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ir  VETERAN,  College  graduate,  26. 
single,  writing  ability  Intends  enter 
Journalism  School  September,  desires 
newspaper  or  advertising  copy  experi¬ 
ence  with  fair  remuneration,  in  or  out 
of  town.  Norman  N.  Cantor.  1304 
Merriam  Ave.,  Bronx  52.  New  York. 
WOBCAN  REPORTERTT  year's  experi¬ 
ence.  last  two  as  Telegraph  editor, 
wants  to  reconvert.  Experienced  gen¬ 
eral  news.  features,  photogranhy. 
Able,  dependable.  Box  3665,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ _ 

WOMAN  REPORTER,  Editor  31:  ten 
years  on  medium  city  paper.  Excel¬ 
lent  backgronnd,  references.  Sex  in¬ 
cidental  and  accidental.  Box  3660. 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 


WRITER.  Industrial  chemical  engi¬ 
neer.  Experienced  chemical,  electronic 
manufacturing,  K  year  copywriting. 
Articles  published.  Seeks  editorial 
opportunity.  Box  8657,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER,  experienced  in  reporting,  re- 
vrrite,  make-up.  Exesllent  record  on 
newspapers,  national  newa  magaslne. 
Conscientious,  initiative;  OoUege.  Vet¬ 
eran.  Seeks  promising  offer;  any 
where.  Box  3588,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


it  PHOTO-ENGRAVER— 
Serviceman,  aingla,  28,  wants  appren¬ 
ticeship  Job  in  photo-engraving.  Pre¬ 
fers  newspaper  with  twe  or  three  Jonr- 
nsyman  {uant.  Prefers  Illinois,  Mich¬ 
igan  or  Ohio  but  will  go  anywhere. 
Fixndamental  knowledge  of  photo-en¬ 
graving  process.  Qualified  as  union 
newspaper  compositor.  Can  pineh  kit 
aa  linotype  operator.  Will  be  able  t« 
start  May  1.  Can  fnmish  exesllent 
referenees.  This  is  my  bid  for  the 
future.  Write  Johnnie  J.  Berry,  916 
Gordon  Ave.,  MadisonvUle,  Ky. 
OOBCPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  or 
SUPERINTENDENT — Experienced  in 
all  departments  of  daily  newspaper. 
Capable  of  strong  leadership.  Held 
present  position  16  years  as  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent.  Married,  40  years 
of  age,  union.  Can  guarantee  a  paper 
of  good  typographical  appearance  and 
controlled  page  costs.  Position  must 
provide  good  salary  and  promise  of 
future  advancement.  Box  3450,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Unusual  Opportunity  If  Ton  Need 

A  Composing  Boom  Executive 

A  Publisher  writes: 

“Best  composing  room  foreman  I  have 
had  in  20  years  of  publishing  in  large 
and  small  cities.  He's  young,  ambi¬ 
tious,  with  fine  sense  of  cost  and 
pride  of  craftsmanship.  Unusual  abil¬ 
ity  to  get  along  with  other  depar^ 
ment  heads.’’  Box  8690,  Editor  A 
Publisher 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
40  years  old,  alert  and  progressive; 
proven  knowledge  Union  laws,  con¬ 
tracts,  personnel.  References  for  past 
25  years  gladly  furnished.  Box  8482, 

Editor  A  Wbllsher. _ 

ASSISTANT  mechanical  supt.  30 
years  wide  actual  experience  repairing, 
erecting,  trouble.  Goss,  Hoe,  black, 
color  presses.  Ava'lsble  May.  Box 
3680,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Siiusiiens  Wsniej — FWtsgmpfcer 

PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER 
27.  Experienced  news,  feature  writ¬ 
ing  and  newsphotos.  Own  camera 
equipment.  Go  anywhere.  Box  8609, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

PHOTOGRAPUERi  Metropolitan  by 
experience;  Rural  by  preference. 
Wishes  position  on  small  daily  in 
North  Eastern  U.  8.  Box  3659,  Edl- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

WORKING  NEWS  Photographer  wants 
change.  Will  consider  area  wage  rate. 
Box  3671.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situaliou — PuUic  Rslations 


EDUCATIONAL,  with  teaching  or 
counselling,  by  Columbia  Journalism 
grad  and  Washington  newspaper  man 
lately  instructor  ‘ ’foxhole  university.’’ 
Exp.  advertising,  service  editing,  per¬ 
sonnel;  know  photography.  offset, 
radio,  magasine  field,  research.  Single 
Veteran.  Box  3492,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. _ _ 

VETERAN  NEW  YORK  EDITOR 
On  leading  Daily;  economic  sublecta; 
national  public  relations  experience: 
informed  on  Labor  questions ;  top  flight 
contacts  U.  8.  and  England;  Army 
publicltv  pleased  air  forces;  headed 
key  investigating  task  in  ETC;  desires 
change  to  adeqnate  public  relations 
position.  Box  3674,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

EDITOR,  Veteran,  12  vears  Statewide 
newspaper  experience  all  phases.  Over¬ 
seas  two  rears  editor  service  publica¬ 
tions.  Co-founder  Western  Pacific 
paper  118,000  daily  circulation.  Cor- 
resoondent  Oeneral  MacArthur’a  head¬ 
quarters.  Desires  position  promoter, 
public  relations,  newspaper  work.  Age 
32.  Box  3691  Editor  A  Pnblisber. 

EX-NAVY  OFFICER,  T  years  news, 
radio,  publicity,  now  with  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Former  City  Editor  daily. 
Top  feature  and  makeup  experieuee. 
Good  executive.  Married,  81,  child. 
Go  anywhere.  $5,000  minimum.  Box 
3542,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  OFFICER 
On  terminal  leave,  seeks  Job  as  re¬ 
porter.  31.  4  years  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  experience,  Missnnrl  Jonmalism 
graduate.  Write  Box  3673,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


TO  SHOW  you  how  well  the 
newspapers  and  manufactur* 
era  are  handling  the  newsprint 
sitiiation,  only  five  “distress" 
cases  have  come  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  offices  and  all  have  in¬ 
volved  small  tonnages.  All  bona 
fide  newspapers  received  assist¬ 
ance  in  their  newsprint  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  last  appeal  to  ANPA 
ironically  came  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  particular  gov¬ 
ernmental  department  could 
have  asked  for  a  priority  which 
would  have  automatically  ob¬ 
tained  the  desired  newsprint. 
But  they  preferred  to  call  on 
the  ANPA  because  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  pledge  program. 

A  representative  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office  entered 
the  ANPA  office  recently  and 
asked  help  in  obtaining  1.570 
tons  of  newsprint  to  keep  the 
Congressional  Record  and  the 
Federal  Register  publishing  tor 
the  next  six  months.  The  GPO 
had  been  unable  to  get  any  news¬ 
print  manufacturer  to  bid  on  its 
offer  to  buy  paper. 

ANPA  President  W.  G.  Chand¬ 
ler  canvassed  the  facts  and  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company  ac¬ 
cepted  the  government  order. 
Up  to  now  no  Canadian  mill  has 
agreed  to  accept  any  part  of  the 
order  although  during  the  war 
these  various  government  re¬ 
quirements  were  divided  on  a 
70-30  basis  between  Canada  and 
the  U.  S. 

This  incident  seems  to  be 
proof  there  is  no  loose  tonnage 
to  promote  a  black  market  in 
newsprint  in  this  country.  It 
also  is  proof  to  those  few  pub¬ 
lishers  who  still  don’t  believe  it 
that  the  newsprint  situation  is 
tight  with  no  tonnage  available 
for  wasteful  practices  or  ex¬ 
tensive  expansion. 

•  •  • 

THERE  was  a  time  when  news¬ 
papers  were  comparatively 
free  of  slang  phrases  and  cuss 
words.  Editors  were  conscious 
of  their  readers’  sensibilities. 

Then,  not  so  long  ago,  an  era 
of  free  talk  and  free  writing 
descended  on  us  and  we  began  to 
see  in  our  newspapers  quotations 
containing  things  like  this:  "He 

called  him  a . or 

“b . or  “s-o-b;"  etc. 

Recently,  some  newspapers 
have  taken  to  .spelling  the  words 
out  in  print.  Most  of  them  are 

Sood  old  Anglo-Saxon  words  and 
;rms  that  have  been  in  our  vo¬ 
cabulary  for  centuries.  Our  use 
of  them  in  speech  depended  on 
present  company,  environment 
and  training.  Now  they  are  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  public  print  and 
leaving  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouths 
of  a  great  many  people. 

John  Sorrells,  executive  editor 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  has  been  conscious  of  it 
and  recently  registered  a  pro¬ 
test  in  a  form  of  a  personal  let¬ 
ter  to  S-H  editors.  “I’m  moved 
to  write  this  because  I  have 
noticed  a  growing  tendency  in 
this  direction  among  newspa¬ 


pers,  including  some  of  our  own 
papers,"  he  wrote. 

The  gist  of  Mr.  Sorrell’s  letter 
is  that  every  man  is  entitled  to 
his  own  interpretation  of  per¬ 
sonal  good  taste  in  the  use  of 
such  language  but  there  are 
canons  of  good  taste  which 
should  be  respected  by  newspa¬ 
pers  or  other  institutions  which 
are  dealing  with  the  public. 

A  man  has  the  option  of  buy¬ 
ing  or  not  buying  a  book  con¬ 
taining  language  that  might  be 
offensive,  and  he  can  stay  home 
or  go  to  a  piay  which  might 
violate  commonly  accepted 
standards  of  language  or  sub¬ 
ject.  But  in  newspapers,  which 
are  primarily  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  and  read  by  persons  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages,  a  reader’s 
choice  is  far  more  limited. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  a  news¬ 
paper  should  aim  always  for  the 
highest  level  of  good  taste,”  Mr. 
Sorrells  wrote. 

’This  problem  of  language  faces 
all  editors.  Some  have  heard 
from  incensed  readers.  Others 
believe  their  readers  to  be  lib¬ 
eral  minded  and  continue  to  use 
these  words.  All  editors  should 
think  over  this  closing  para¬ 
graph  of  Mr.  Sorrells: 

“I  appreciate  the  fact  that  war 
has  a  tendency  to  alter  standards 
of  conduct — that  it  often  eman¬ 
cipates  the  individual  and  the 
public  with  respect  to  long-held 
inhibitions.  But  until  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  good  taste  which  we  have 
long  respected  are  changed  by 
common  consent,  I  think  we 
ought  to  continue  to  observe 
them." 

•  •  • 

SOVIET  editors  claim  they  have 

a  truly  free  press  and  aver 
the  press  of  the  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries,  meaning  the  U.  S.  A.,  is 
not  free.  Editors  here  charge 
the  opposite  is  true. 

We  can’t  convince  those  edi¬ 
tors  in  Moscow  that  they  are 
wrong,  mainly  because  that  is  an 
integral  part  of  their  “party 
line.”  However,  we  can  do  a 
lot  to  convince  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Russian-admirers  in  this 
country. 

What  happened  in  newspaper 
treatment  here  of  the  great  de¬ 
bate  between  Mr.  Vishinsky  and 
Mr,  Bevin  before  the  UNO? 
Practically  every  newspaper  car¬ 
ried  something  on  it  giving  the 
chief  arguments  of  both  men. 
The  amount  of  space  the  story 
consumed  varied  in  each  paper 
depending  on  the  space  available 
and  the  importance  attached  to 
it  by  the  desk. 

In  Moscow,  it  develops,  every 
newspaper  gave  the  debate  the 
same  treatment — four  columns 
for  Mr.  Vishinsky  and  one-third 
of  a  column  for  Mr.  Bevin. 
Even  if  an  editor  there  had 
wanted  to  report  more  of  what 
Mr.  Bevin  said,  he  could  not. 
Orders  from  above  dictated  four 
columns  for  the  Russian  view¬ 
point  and  one-third  of  a  column 
for  Britain. 

Imagine  what  an  outcry  would 
have  arisen  if  every  New  York 


Sevellon  Brown,  left,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bulletin,  and  George  W. 
Carpenter,  right,  retiring  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Journal. 


newspaper,  or  every  Washington 
paper,  etc.,  had  printed  four  col¬ 
umns  of  Mr.  Bevin  and  one- 
third  column  of  Mr.  Vishinsky. 
That  didn’t  even  happen  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

Still  we  are  told  the  press  of 
Russia  is  free. 

Yes,  “free”  to  print  that  which 
the  Russian  government  believes 
is  best  for  the  people  to  read. 

■ 

Prof.  Ellard  in  New 
Columbia  U.  Post 

Professor  Roscoe  Ellard  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  book  editor 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  has  been 
named  to  the 
newly  -  created 
post  of  Associate 
Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  in 
charge  of  edu¬ 
cational  policy 
and  instruction. 

Dean  Carl  W. 

Ackerman  has 
announced. 

The  new  As¬ 
sociate  Dean 
will  continue  to 
teach  Advanced 
Reporting  and  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
duction,  and  to  direct  the 
school’s  out-of-town  field  trips 
and  the  laboratory  publications 
within  the  school.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  will  free  Dean  Ackerman 
for  the  increasing  national  and 
international  press  activities  of 
the  school,  the  Dean  said. 

In  1933  Professor  Ellard  con¬ 
ducted  the  first  graduate  field 
course  in  foreign  correspondence 
on  a  trip  around  the  world. 
During  the  war  he  directed  a 
research  study  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  at  Washington.  In  the  first 
war  he  served  as  an  officer  in 
the  regular  Army. 


G.  W.  Carpenter 
RetiresiHonored 
After  44  Years 

After  44  years  on  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  George  W.  Car¬ 
penter  retired  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Feb.  1,  and  nearly  300  pres¬ 
ent  and  past  associate  gathered 
from  various  walks  of  life  to 
honor  him  at  a  testimonial  din¬ 
ner. 

Mr.  Carpenter  joined  the 
Journal  in  1901  and  served  pro¬ 
gressively  as  reporter  and  night  I 
city  editor.  For  23  years  he  had  j 
been  managing  editor.  J 

The  dinner  was  for  “aiumni"  I 
of  the  Journal  and  Bulletin  and  f 
present  staff  members.  Speakers 
included  U.  S.  District  Court 
Judge  John  P.  Hartigan,  the  only 
speaker  not  now  on  the  Journal 
or  Bulletin  staffs;  Sevellon 
Brown,  editor  and  publisher; 
David  Patten,  managing  editor 
of  the  Evening  Bulletin;  Delmar 
A.  Milne,  night  news  editor,  ; 
toastmaster;  James  B.  SUckley,  I 
general  manager  for  administra-  | 
tion;  William  R.  Denny,  general  i 
manager  for  advertising  and 
sales;  Thomas  F.  Farrelly,  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  William  C.  Ellis, 
treasurer  of  the  Providence 
Journal  Co. 

Distribution  of  an  anniversary 
newspaper  was  a  highlight  of 
the  program,  arranged  entirely 
by  members  of  the  staff.  Mr. 
Carpenter  was  presented  with  a 
set  of  matched  imported  pipes,  a 
tobacco  chest,  a  framed  original 
sketch  of  himself  by  Frank  Lan- 
ning,  Journal-Bulletin  cartoon¬ 
ist,  and  an  illuminated  testi¬ 
monial  scroll. 

Among  former  employes  who 
honored  their  oid  associate  were 
such  men  now  on  other  news¬ 
papers  or  publications,  as  Rich¬ 
ard  B.  Cunningham,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  and  William  Hol¬ 
brook  and  Lawrence  Feid,  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram;  Alexander 
Gardiner,  editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  Weekly,  and  Tal- 
madge  Fletcher,  of  the  Boston 
Herald. 

Edmund  H.  Kirby,  retired 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal,  was  also  present. 

■ 

Nunez  Honored 

Luis  Teofila  Nunez,  publisher 
of  £l  Universal,  Caracas,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  winner  of  a  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  Prize  for  1945,  was  ^ 
guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  given  by 
members  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association. 


The  intereetins  fact  about  tbit  Haskin 
Information  Service  Newspaper  Depart¬ 
ment,  Washinston,  D.  C.,  is  that  questions 
sent  in  by  readers  are  Just  as  interestinp  to 
all  readers  as  they  are  to  the  individual.  Curiosity 
nnd  a  desire  for  factual  data  teem  to  attract  every¬ 
body.  The  feature  makes  a  “ten-strike”  when  it 
comes  to  circuiation-buildinf. 


The  Santm  Bmrbtu’m  Ntwt  Frass  E-t8^4BS, 

S-t*,93t)  hmt  reneuwd  its  eantrmet  tar  Tha  Hmakin 
Sarvica. 


Ellard 
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Linotype  Is  {  a  Life  Line 


Mr  “When  I  see  my  words  on  paper  trans- 
•  Li  latcd  into  words  of  metal  tbroiigb 
tbe  medium  of  the  Linotype,  and  then  multi¬ 
plied  by  millions,  I  never  eease  to  marvel. 

“As  I  pass  our  battery'  of  Linotypes,  I  marvel 
at  tbe  miraele  they  have  performed  in  advaneing 
tbe  reading  habits  of  tbe  world.  They  are  a  life 
line  of  eivilization/ 


D  K)l  Linotypes  sure  are  the 

li  I  ^  I  ■  life  line  between  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  tbe  business  ofHee  and  the  presses.  Over 
this  line  comes  every  kind  of  copy  and  last-min¬ 
ute  rush  and  my  operators  are  right  in  there  de¬ 
livering  the  slugs.  Vm  sure  of  their  skill  and  they 
and  \vc  all  know  that  they're  using  most  depend¬ 
able  maehines  ever  made'.' 


rtUing  t 


Hnotup€  EUctra,  Erbar  Light  Condenatd  and  Metromedium  So.  2 


CnEW  MEXICO/ 
)  US  ( 


$(J6i00Q.Q  00.00 


ALBUQUERQUE  BANK  CLEARINGS 

1945 .  $502,299,570 

1944  . 394.904.959 

1943.. .  375.245,891 

ALBUQUERQUE  BANK  DEPOSITS 

1945  .  $85,489,778 

1944  .  61,201,048 

1943 .  50,813,028 


roll  over  this  “Main  Street  of  America”  into  Albnqnerqne  cash  registers 
every  year,  spent  by  tourists  to  the  great  Southwest.  Add  to  this: 

From  Mining  and  Oil . $125,000,000.00 

From  Agriculture  and  Lumber .  51,000,000.00 

From  Cattle  and  Horses .  45,000,00.00 

From  Wool  Growing .  14,000,000.00 

From  Health  Seekers .  10,000,000.00 

and  yon  get  an  idea  of  the  market  for  your  product  when  advertised  in  the 
Tribune — the  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  for  Albuquerque — the  City  that 
sells  a  State. 

Albuquerque  is  a  stable  market — no  war  industries;  therefore,  no  war 
payrolls  to  lose,  no  strikes  or  industrial  strife.  The  Albuquerque  market 
offers  a  constant,  steady,  consistent  return  on  your  advertising  investment 


READY  FOR  YOU  NOW! 

New  Grocery,  Druggist  and  Liquor 
Route  Lists  are  ready  for  you  now. 
Arranged  to  save  your  salesmen's 
time  and  minimize  leg-work,  they  also 
contain  brief  facts  about  the  Albu¬ 
querque  Market.  Send  for  your  free 
copies  now. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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HATIONAl  AOVltmiNG  DEPARTMCNT  •  230  PARK  AVB4UE  •  HEW  YORK 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  DETROIT  MEMFHIS  PMIIADEIPHU 
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